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When Does Your School Close? 


Of course you are planning to present some gift 
to each pupil, Why not present something that 
will always be kept and prized by every member 
of the school ‘‘decause it has my name onit.’’ That 
is the strong point with our school souvenirs. 
They are made especially for each school and have 
printed in them the names of all pupils. If there 
is time to do so and permit you to order souvenirs 
before your school closes, ask forfree samples. If 
not, then read this advertisement carefully, select 
style you wish, and mail order at once. 











Read Before Ordering. 


1. Decide which style you wish and state it plainly * your order. 

2. For all styles you should send, plainly written, the name or number of your school, 
date desired on souvenir, place, your own name, and names of such of the school officers, 
if any, aS you wish to appear on the souvenir and the names of the pupils. It is important 
that great care should be exercised in giving this information, as the accuracy of our work 


depends entirely on this. 


3. Number to Order, Our prices are based on the assumption that each order will be 
for at least as many souvenirs as there are names to be printed upon them. 


4. Cash should accompany all orders, Remit by postal or express money order if possible. 
5. We guarantee accuracy and send everything in this department by mail or express 


prepaid. 


6. Photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name of sender on back. We 
return them uninjured. We guarantee all reproductions of photographs to be as good as 


the one from which we reproduce. 


7. Order early and state just when you must have them. 


8. Sample of any style free. 


RE ELEGANT GIFTS from teacher to pupil at close of school, or any holiday 
or anniversary occasion when it is desired to present a memento. They are 
not only handsome in appearance, but because of their contents are of value 
as real souvenirs, and will be highly prized and carefully preserved. 

Our four styles of souvenirs all follow the same general idea in that the aim 
has been to make them personal souvenirs, containing the names o fall con- 
nected with the school and if desired the photograph of the teacher or 


the school building. 
The descriptions given below will give a good idea of them. 


General Description. 

The four styles of souvenirs listed below are of unifegm size and form—3x x 6 inches. 
There are front and back covers to all and two or more sheets for printed matter. If 
for a school, the place, date, names of teachers and school officers appear on the first 
of these pages, additional pages (one or more as may be needed) being provided on 
which the names of.all the pupils are printed. Tied with silk cord. 


Styles and Prices. a ° 
Ideal. Covers of heavy white enameled bristol board, printed in colors. As many 
inner leaves as are needed to nicely accommodate all desired names, etc. Price, one 
dozen or less, 84 cents. Additional ones urdered at same time and containing same 
names, etc, 3% cents each. 
Ideal Photo. (Shown in illustration.) Same as Ideal, but having photograph of 





, teacher, school building or some prominent person, as may be desired, on front cover. 


We reproduce the photograph from one to be sent to us and guarantee the reproduc- 
tion to be as good as the original. Price, one dozen or less $1.08. Additional ones 
ordered at same time and having same names, etc., 434 cents each. 

Flag. Same as Ideal, except that United States flag in colors appears on front 
cover. Price, one dozen or less 96 cents. Additional ones 4 cents each. 

Elite Photo. Same as the Ideal Photo, except that covers, front and back, are 
made from Scotch Gray Photo mount of medium thickness. Can use any desired 
photograph. Pride, one dozen or less $1.08. Additional ones 43 cents each, if 
ordered at same time. 


Souvenirs for High Schools. 


During the past few years we have had an increasing demand for High School 
souvenirs. We furnish them with photograph of principal or picture of school building 
on front cover like those described herein. On the first inner sheet or title page we 
print name of school, names of faculty and board of education; on additional sheets, 
the names of pupils of the different grades, or departments, with their respective 
teachers. Souvenirs of this kind are highly prized by the pupils, as they contain the 
names of the entire student body. We can supply these at our regular rate for photo 
souvenirs. A sample sent free upon request. 





suggestions and full information. 


Sp e cial Souvenirs are made for any occasion. They are often furnished 


graduating classes; for birthday celebrations; Sab- 
bath Schools; Easter services; literary societies; missionary societies; special church 
1 exercises, etc., etc. Tell us what you want and we will prepare it for you, or ask for 








One Dozen Photographs—size 354 x 5% 
inches or 4% x 7% inches—according to 
style of photograph sent, reproduced 





any good p ph and mounted on high 
grade mounts for $1.00. These are our 
regular $1.50 e and are of same qual- 








Fr. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 


ity as local photographers would charge 
$3.00 to $4.00 for. We guarantee all repro- 
ductions to be as good as the original. 
Photos are returned uninjured. Ask for 
samples, catalogue, etc. 
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NorMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Devoted to the Interests of 
the American School Teacher 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS ‘WORLD 








Ten Numbers Each Year. September to June 
Inclusive. 


PUBLISHED AT 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FORMERLY INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO. 


F. A. OWEN, Pres. W. J. BEEcHER, V. Pres. 
D. C. KREIDLER, Sec. R. C. PERKINs, Treas. 


Mrs, ELIzABETH P. Bemis, Editor, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


To whom all contributions intended for publica- 
tion should be addressed. 


Terms : 
sU PSUR IPTION- 91. 00a year. A special rate 
50c. & age or A a 00 for three years is made to 
he paying in advance, whether new or renew- 
- al subscriptions, 

Foreign postage 40c. per year extra. 

No name will be entéred on our list unless paid at 
least one year in advance. 

Remittances received from subscribers in arrears 
will be applied: 1. To pay arrears to date remit- 
tance is received ; 2. The balance, if any, will be ap- 
plied to advance subscription. 


The Normal Instructor « Teachers World 
is published the middle of the month previous to 
the date it bears. Should subscribers not receive 
their magazine promptly they will confer a favor 
by giving notice, thus enabling us to send another 
copy. It is eager BY only during the school year, 
numbers for July and August being omitted. 

Discontinuances: Any subscriber wishing to 
stop his paper must notify t the publishers and pay 
up all arrears, otherwise he is responsible for pay- 
ment as long as the paper is sent. 

Change of Address : Should a subscriber wish 

his address changed he should give both the old 
and the new address, otherwise his name cannot 
be found, 

Send Money ini any safe way but do not send 
stamps unless absolutely necessary. Express 
orders cost no more than post office money orders, 
They can be procured at any express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. Do not send checks, 


Agents are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Jnstitutes, Associations, etc. 
Sample copies and all necessary material for doing 
successful work furnished free on application. 
CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 125,000. 


Entered as second-class matter at the Dansville 
N. Y., toffice. 





Contents : 


Book Reviews 

Editorial Comment 

Educational Biography 

The Opportunity of the Teacher in Rela- 
a Civic Betterment—J. M. Green- 
wor 


ENGLISH: June Lessons in English—Jen- 
nie P, Titus 

GEOGRAPHY: The Land of the Rising 
Sun—Annie Stevens Perkins 

HISTORY: The meaiesreen ieteosen@est nee 
M. Powers. . eee 

Blackboard Drawings. 

9 Story lof the Louisiana Purchase—A., 

S. P. 


The Society of the Golden Keys—Katherine 
Wentworth Rothsay 

METHODS, AIDS, AND DEVICES: June 
Nature Study—Bella Geisse ; Closing Days 
and Vacation Plans—Nellie Walton Ford : 
The Story of ‘‘Hod’”’—Ida Scofield Fargo ; 
Old Patriotic Songs—Ella M. Powers; 
First Steps in Primary Arithmetic—W. W. 
Speer: A Device to Arouse Interest—N. 


June Drawing Cards for Number Work 

Snap Shots of Boston Schools—Grace B. 
Faxon 

HEART CULTURE: Jean Halifax 

PIECES TO SPEAK : Vacation Song—A. M. 
K.; Grandma’s Flowers—James G. Mc- 
Curdy ; June and the Children (Exercise) 
—Elizabeth R. Morey; The Choir of the 
Daybreeak—Homer P. Brouch; Cobwebs 
on the Grass—Adella Washer: Our Old 
¥riend—Ethelwyn Wetherald; Little Fairy 
Flyaway—Hannah G. Fernal id: The Rain 
Song of the Robin—Kate Upson Clark ; 
Not Underneath, but Side by Side—Mrs. - 


DEPARTMENT OF EXPRESSION : Grace 


Reprodertion Stories—Jean E. Hanson... . 

Items on Japan 

POLITE. 0. on. nn.na cae ss apdb ne amhndaas eee 

HINTS AND HELPS: Hints on Teaching 
Sewing—Caroline Harris; Home Work— 
Mary E. Fitzgerald 


American History Story: Father Joseph 
Marquette—Annie Stevens Perkins 


Cut-Up Problems and Stories 
HEART CULTURE 
Cut-Up Stories 





Premium Catalogue 


E ANNOUNCED several months ago that we were compiling a new 
and somewhat extended Premium Catalogue, it then being our in- 
tention to complete this catalogue within a brief period. 

Following the announcement we began receiving many sugges- 
tions as to contents and finding the suggestions valuable as an indication of 
the articles most likely to interest our readers, we deferred issuing the com- 
plete catalogue. 3 

Work on this catalogue is now being vigorously pushed and it will be 
issued and readv to mail by September ist. 


CONTENTS 


Our Premium Catalogue will list a large number of desirable articles, all of 
which will be given as a reward for securing subscriptions to our journals 
under very favorable terms. Books will receive much attention and over 
2,000 volumes will be listed. We shall, in addition to the articles specifically 
listed make it possible for one to secure almost any desired article by working 


for us. 
We want one representative in each locality and to those not caring to 


work for premiums, liberal cash commissions will be paid. 


THE POINT SYSTEM 
is used in giving all premiums to those working for us, the value of each premium being ex- 
pressed in points, and a specific number of points being allowed for securing each subscrip- 


Schedule of Points Allowed tion, etc. The full 
amount. collected 


For securing each yearly subscription to Normal Instructor at § .50 we allow 25 points must be remitted to 
oe Ld “ three-year o“ Ld “ “ 1.00 “ id 50 “ 


» O vent “© World’s Events “ 1.00" © 50 « us. No allowance 


can be made for send- 

. - “yearly - “ Primary Plans eee eye ville > abd ing your own sub- 
For every dollar of photograph orders taken we allow 40 points. No allowance can scription. If you are 
be made for sending your own subscription. unable to earn a aut. 
ficient number of points to tully cover the premium desired, the deficiency may be made up 
by remitting ONE CENT for each deficient point. To illustrate: Suppose you desire 
Webster’s International Dictionary. 1,050 points must be earned. You may be able to earn 
only 700 points. The balance of 350 points may be made up by remitting 350 cents or $3.50. 


Each point represénts one cent of value in all our premiums. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

















During the fall and winter there were published 
A Tew Shares Yet For Sale. in our journals announcements of the Preferred 
Participating Stock of the F. A. Owen Publishing Company, which was offered for sale. 


This stock was taken very liberally, all that was originally offered being subscribed for several months ago. 


It has been decided to sell a small additional amount and subscriptions are solicited -from such of our 
readers as have available funds for investment. We should like to hear from such and have confidence 
in our ability to convince you that the investment is absolutely secure. 8% per annum is guaranteed, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PAPERS. 


Latest and most 
complete line on 
the market. 

2 Some special- 
uj ties not found in 
other lines, 

Send for sam- 


Scuoo ples and price 
list. 

NATURE STUDY on the cover, 
our line of 
School Tab- 
lets, Use- 
ful Plants 
and Audu- 
bons, Birds 
printed in 
colors, with 
supplemen- 
tary ‘read- 
ing matter 
on back; 
samples of 
these covers 
sent free to { 
any teacher sending name and address. 


HOPPER-MORGAN COMPANY, 
Manefacturers, 
Watertown, - New York 
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Book Reviews 








The ‘‘Compendium of Drawing’’ (two 
volumes) issued by the American School 


-| tainly a valuable work of its kind and 
fully meets the purpose for which it was 
adapted. The subjects treated are Me- 
chanical Drawing, Shades and Shadows, 
Perspective Drawing, Pen and Ink Ren- 
dering, Architectural Lettering, Working 
Drawings, Mechanism, Machine Design, 
Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting and Tin- 
smithing, the first five topics being in- 
cluded in the first, and the remainder in 
the second volume. From 80 to 140 
pages are devoted to each topic. These 
lessons, we are told, are compiled from 
the regular instruction papers ef their 
correspondence courses, and judging from 
their practicalness, as well as from the 
logical manner in which the subjects are 
developed, they were prepared by men 
of high, standing in their several profes- 
sions. One thing which impresses the 











ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 38 Sesey St. Now, York. 










A NEW SPEAKER 


thas should be in the hands of ever; 
ORATIONS AND DECLAMATIONS FO OUNG AMERICANS 

pn ag ae selections from many noted writers and _ora- 

=. ine cluding Webster, Lincoln, Mc Kinley,Scott, Whit- 

tier’ ngfellow, Byron, ‘Josh Billings and Gough. 

ye rs, just what you want for closing exercises. 

ce postpaid, 25c. H.C, BEAUCHAMP, ¢ Ortenvilles rin. 





New [lemory Gems. 


New system of Memory Gems. Selections carefully 
to determine fitness for memorizing. Ar- 


ranged by grades. Highly recommended by leading 


educators. Send 10c in coin or stoma to American | 


School Supply Co., 316 N. 11th, St., Lincoln, Nebr. 





For Schools and Homes. 
Lowest Prices in the U. 8. 
Send for Price list. 

J. A. JOEL & CO., 
88 Nassau St.,N. Y. 


250 YEARS FOR 10 CENTS. 


The Standard Reference Calendar for 250 years, 1752— 
2002, answers correctly 100,000 questions. Valuable for 
‘Teachers, Office and home. Contains no adv. Sent post- 
paid for 10c, Globe Stamp Co., 835. Robey St., Chicago. 


EAR PRO FREADING. 
SURE GR ined fon Bes eese 


100 °%% IN U. S. HISTORY 


Would you pass your coming examination with hon- 
ore? Our new outlines and topics, questions and an- 
swers pass you. Full set complete for 25c. Agents 
wanted. A. H. Osborn & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Teachers Grade eet send to us, we 


will try and please yo STERLING SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO., Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 


25% **PHILLIPPI’'S INDELIBLE INK’’ 











ations REES 








If you are in need of nice 





with marking pen sent charges paid, Fast Black 


dries snatentangoualy, wash gocds immediately | 
No flat-irons or exposure to sun, | 


r mar 
RK 4, Philipple ‘1006-08-10 Market St, FGloncester, Nd 


LITERATURE FREE 


rv47 and kindred topics. Send address to the 
sunt IAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
25 B Sob Sdsoet Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS Hiawatha, Dolly Dialogues, Tom 
Qf. Ba + Brown's School Days, Grandfather's 








Chair, Drummond's Addresses, Camille, etc. cata). 
free. Classic Co. Dept. C. Box 703 New York 





Books ° On all subjects. Also Plays, Speak 
ers and Stationery at WHOLE- 


SALE PRICES. CATALOG FREE. ST, PAUL 
BOOK &STA’Y. CO., 366 St. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn. 


’ J se 
Booklovers’ Catalogue }2'9°* 3<n¢ 
Chelsea Book Store, 207 W. 23d. St. New York. 

= mean? 1 Sor TOPICS furnished for debates or 


an to be specified. $1.00 each in ad- 
vance, P. 8S. HALLOCK, Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 


WRITERS WANTED .2s.conzing ot home. 


Art Ins , Lima, O 











aker and debater 


BEST ALL WOOL 
BUNTING FLAGS | 


Diplomas, Records, or | 


reviewer is the clearness, the perspic- 
uity of the directions, the authors 
never seeming to lose sight of the fact 
that they are instructing pupils at a dis- 
tance who do not have immediate re- 
course to questions in case of misunder- 
standing or failure to comprehend. The 
style is indeed so clear that ‘‘he who 
ruts may read,’’ a particular advantage 
in a work of this character. The books 
are substantially bound in buckram and 
are indexed in a convenient form. Their 
size is 7 by 9% inches, and contain re- 
spectively 436 and 507 pages. From a 
| thorough examination of the books and 
| from a personal knowledge of the re- 
| quirements of correspondence teaching, 
| we are led to the conclusion that no better 
| work has been published for persons 
obliged to study without the direct as- 
| sistance of a personal teacher. We can 
recommend the books to 
| such of our readers who are preparing 
for college or for civil service examina- 
tions, or to any others who may desire to 








| unhesitatingly 





acquire a knowledge of the subjects 
| treated. 

‘*Primary Arithmetic.’’ By William 
J. Milne, Ph. D., LL.D. American | 


Book Co., New York. | 
This book is designed to provide a | 
thorough and rational course in what may 
be termed primary arithmetic. In its 
scope it covers the instruction that should | 
| 

| 


be given in the first three years of -the | 
pupil’s attendance at school. Pictures 
and other illustrative means been | 
employed for the presentation of the 
various topics, and the child’s natural 
desire to measure things and to make 
| discoveries for himself has been utilized 
|as far as seemed desirable. The lessons | 
have been arranged upon a plan which 
enables pupils to learn not only the com- | 
binations of numbers, but also the parts 
of them at the same time. Fractional 
ideas are clearly, gradually and fully in- 
troduced in connection with the treat- 
ment of integers. 


have 





In 1882 the well-known publishing 
firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., began 
the publication in small volumes and in- 
expensive form for school reading the 
publication of complete literary master- | 


pieces as appeared to be especially | 
ailapted to the tastes and capabilities of | 
school children. They were among the 
pioneers of the class of books which is | 
| known under the general name of sup- 
plementary reading. It ‘is argued that | | speceee 


of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill., is cer-_ 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 
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to our nearest office. 





New York 
San Francisco 
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To Our Friends and Patrons 


It gives us great pleasure to announce that we have purchased the entire 
publishing plant and business of THE MORSE COMPANY, Educational 
Publishers of New York, Boston and Chicago. The list of The Morse Com- 
pany is an unusually valuable one and will materially add to the strength of our 
own, with which it will coalesce with exceptional consistency and advantage. 

. The authors of The Morse Company include some of the ablest and most 
representative educators of the country, among them Dr. Balliet, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Springfield, Mass.; Superintendent Carroll of Rochester, N. Y.; 
Dr. Dutton of the Horace Mann School, Columbia University, New York; 
Superintendent Parlin of Quincy, Mass.; Superintendent Chancellor of Bloom- 
field, N. J.; Prof. G. E. Atwood; Dr. C. W. Deane, Superintendent of Schools, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Professors J. G. and T. E. Thompson; and Superinten- 
dent I.Freeman Hall of North Adams, Mass. 

After May 1, 1904, the publications of the Morse Company will be in ample 
stock at all of our branches and agencies, and orders and inquiries may be sent 
We solicit for ourselves the continued support of all 
friends and patrons of Thé Morse Company and commend these publications 
to the considerate attention of the educators of the country. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


Philadelphia 





Chicago Atlanta 
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“The Birdsall Helps in music ve are justly pop- 
pg? with common school teache: 
. A. it meee Dean Denver University College of 


Musi 
For ~~ ll “ae with stamp 
S. H. BI RDSALL, 
FT. COLLINS, 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute 


BEGINS JULY Ay! 
SUPERVISION, ACADEMICS, s, METHODS 
Send for Saeere circula’ 
WriiuraM A. Mowry, - - Hyde Park, Mass. 


IN TEN WEEKS 
You can at your own home, by the 
Meisterschaft System 


COLO. 











Learn to speak fluently Spanish, French, Italian or 
German. Pupils taught as if actually in the presence 
of the teacher. Terms $5.00 for each lan; . Ques- 


| tions answered and exercises corrected free of charge. 





Part I (3 lessons), sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
eisterschaft Publishing Company, 
210SummerSt., - - . Boston, Mass. 





Writes cards at 1icts per 
dozen, Lessons in pe: 
anship by correspond- 


Mt. Morris, Til. ence. Send for circular 


T ] ra h touch-typewriting, shorthand, book- 
@ eg D y; keeping thoroughly taught. Board 
$3 per week. Great demand forour graduates. Send 
for a ae SPENCERS BUSINESS SCHOOL 
KINGSTON, N. Y. John J. Moran, C. L, Kelly, Prins. 


Shorthand in 30 Days. 


Special rates for teachers. Boyd’s Syllabic Shor'- 
hand uses only 9 characters and can be learned 
in 30 days without interfering with other duties. 
No ruled lines; no shading; nothing to confuse. 
Teachers ne it for use at institutes, association 
meetings. Werth all it costs for use at one meeting. 
Complete first lesson, testimonials and special re 
duced rate offer to teachers sent on receipt of two 2 
cent stamps. 
Chicago Correspondence Schools, Inc., 

1043 National Life Building, Chicago, III. 











Lithograph d Souvenirs 











Fe Re Oye 











The illustration shows our latest style of School Sou- 
venirs, but it gives only a faint idea of their beauty. The 
richness of coloring and embossing can only be appreci 
ated when seen. 
gether with silk ribbon. The first card is elegantly litiio 
graphed and embossed. On the second card is printed the 
name of the school or number of the district, the location, 
date, name of teacher and school officers. 
card is printed the names of pupils. 
many names for one card we add another. 

This is unquestionably the finest and most elegant Sou 
venir ever devised for a last day of school gift from teacher 
to pupils, and it is entirely new and novel, nothing like it 
ever having 

COST.—One dozen or less, $1.00; additional ones 4c. each. 
The photo of the teacher will, if desired, be placed on the 


There are three cards, B4g x53, tied to 


On the third 


When there are too 


n offered before. 


second card at the following additional cost: First dozen, 


25c.; additional ones one cent each. Send the best phot 

you ‘have to copy from. 
Be sure to specify “‘LITHOGRAPHED SOUV ENIRS 
when you wish this style. 


It will be returned uninjured 


A sample will be sent free to any teacher who is oo matter of purchasing Souvenirs. Catalog free 


JOHN WILCOX, 


FORD, N. Y. 








SCHOOL. MUSIC BOOKS 





questionably the best. 


Merry Tlelodies 64 
Primary and Calisthenic Son 


New Centu: Songs. 
Victorious 


» 128 pages, 


The above are prepaid prices. 


The most popular now published, decidedly the cheapest and un- 


Steele’s Rote Songs for Primary Grades. Simple melodies linked to simple words. Ma- 
nila cover, 15 cents per copy or $1.55 per dozen. 
ges, Manilla cover, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dente, 
. 112 pages, board cover, 50 c per copy or $6.00 per dozen. 
az =. 64 pages, Mani la covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 
Galden Giees, 190 pages, board cover, 35 cents per copy or $4.20 per dozen. 
board cover, 30 cents per copy or $3.60 per dozen. 
gs, 70 pages, leatherette cover, 15 cents per copy or $1.80 per dozen. 
Gems of Song, 160 pages, board cover, 30 cents per copy or $3.60 per dozen. 


Cash must accompany the orders. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 











Ask your Stationer for.... 






= 
ESTERBROOKS 






Esterbrook’s Slant and Vertical W Writers, 


The Best Out 


| Nos. 556, 621, 444, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
26 John St., New York. 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


willonly ] Ley cost LAS ay Ty and tne music you use, which is small.) We 
ish I had known of your school before.”’ For bookies testimonials and FREU 
US1LC, Bex 67,19 Union Square, New York, N. ¥. 





indreds w: 
tuition < ceabeet address U.S. SCHOOL OF J 


at your home. We will give, free for advertising pur 
poses, first course 48 music lessons for beginners or 
advanced pupilson Piane, Organ, Banjo, Guitar, 
Cornet, Violin, alt Mandolin. (Your expense 
by mail only and guarantes 
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“Teachers Wanted to Visit 
School Boards 


and represent the only Non Trust school and 
ee and school supply house in 
the U, 


pi 6 Profitable Vacation Work. Engage 


“Model 
Series 
Maps” 


$16.50 for Set of 
Eight. The Only 
Strictly up-to-date 
Maps published. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Milwaukee. 





HOW TOPASS EXAMINATIONS 
STUDY THE 

New. York State Examinations 
CONTENTS: 

1 with Ans.in Ar 


14 


lgebra. 
Ans. in Gen. Literature, 
with Ans, in Gen. History. 
with Ans, in Rhetoric. 
with Ans. in Astronomy. 
with Ans, in Botan > 








i with Ans. in Schoo! heonemy 


PRICE: ANY SUBJECT, 25€.; ANY 14 SUBJECTS, $1. te 
THE 23 SUBJECTS COMPLETE. POSTPAID, OR 


Our BUSY WORK EXAMINATION SERI FS Ss 
for 1904 is now ready. Price $1.00 for 10 weeks 
work in five subjects, viz.: Arithmetic, Grammar, 
U.S. History, Geography and Civics. 
BALL PUBLISHING CO., Box 8, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


,AGENTS WANTED ! | 


School Furniture and Sup- 
otfor At Cut Prices—Especially 
Carbo-Slate Blackboard is 
latest, most improved; finest 
surface, most durable ;very 
light, freight almost nothing. 


A. H. ANDREWS CO., 


Chicago, Ill. 
The Pioneer School Furniture House. 













1776 1904 
The Declaration of Independence. 


For 50 cents we will send prepaid an exact facsimile 
copy of this ee old document, printed upon paper 
made to rep nt antique parchment, size 19x24 
especially Siioees for framing. The original will 
never be on exhibition again owing to decay. The 
autographs of the signers are alone worth many times 
the cost. We will return your money if you are not 
pleased. Order now. 

Colonial Presses, 0F St., Washington, D. C. 

References, of re National Bank. 


STENCILS. 


On strong linen paper, Best Stencils made. 

Borders—Chicks, Pansies, Wild Roses, Flag, Apple 
Blossoms- Sweet Peas, Violets, each 2 cts 

Goldenrod, Oak Leavy es, Maple bees ~ Morning 
Glory, Daisies, oo Ivy, Tulips, each 3 cts. 

Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Grapes, Turkeys, Kit- 
tens, rap jes, Reindeer, Asters, each 5cts. 

Roll onor, Welcome, very fancy, each 10c. 

Busywork Stencils—3 x "3 inches—set of 25 for 10cts. 
Another set 5 x 7 inches for 15 cts. Ps them. 

Blue Tracing Powder—\ pound 10c’ 

Calendars and Large Portraits Name any wanted, 
each 5 cts. Large Fancy alphabet 15 cents, 

Sent prepaid by JOHN LATTA, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Order some and ask for full list. 


K. 


Dehows’ s Tablet Ink is the Best, Cheap- 
d the Most Convenient Ink for 

Scbooka. Does not gum or corrode pens. 

Can be made up when needed. Send toc. 

silver or stamps for tablets to make 2 07z. 

each of Black, Red, Blue and Violet Ink. 

THE BARBOUR TABLET INK co., 
Evansville, Ind. 


K AOLIGRAPH K LAY K OPIER 


Forty examination papers multicopied in few minutes; 
0 glue or gelatine ; washes like a slate; no curling up. 
C. W. Bird & Co., 356 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL 


Or rey conily learned by the simple, legible, 
rapid ERNI Highest awards and endorse- 
ments; pha ~~ tanght all over the bane Text 
book on approval; FREE lesson and pampblets. 

Write H.M. Pernin Shorthand Institute, Detroit, Mich. 
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SYRAGUSE TEAGHERS AGENCY Sssvamensstrs:zcmrsathgcuranatc 


and private sch 





NOAH LEONARD, PH. D., Manager, 





rh wa OO for public 


Salaries $4.00 to $16 
= 22 THE HIER, Dept. A, SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 





this is somewhat of a misnomer now, be- 
cause of the growing disuse of the thing 
intended to be supplemented—the regular 
graded readers. The growth of this class 
of books is shown by the statement that 
the above named firm sold in 1883 about 
six thousand copies of their various 
books, while in 1903, the sales reached 
over one million copies. The series has 
been known from the beginning as The 
Riverside Literature Series, and from the 
few volumes of 1883 has grown into a 
list of one hundred and eighty titles, 
which is being constantly added to. 

These have been selected and edited with | 
scholarly care, and have had in many | 
cases a distinct educational value to | 
teachers as well as pupils in bringing to | 
their attention and making popular many 
classics which would otherwise have re- 
mained unknown to them. -The new 
titles announced for the current year in- 
clude some valuable translations never 
before available in this form. 


” 





‘*A System of Memory Gems,’’ com- 
piled by C. R. Atkinson, and published 
by the American School Supply Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Nebraska, is a small vol- 
ume well filled. The word ‘‘System’’ is | 
properly used, as the selections are : care- 
fully analyzed with a view to determine 
their fitness for memorizing and are 
graded for use in the eight grades and 
also in the high school. The compiler 
has had experience as county and city 
Superintendent, and the production of 
the book has grown from his observation 
of the frequent demand for such a pub- 
lication, usable, practical, cheap. It is | 
bound in Manila covers, and sells for 
only ten cents. 


‘William Tell.’’ Translated and 
Adapted to School Use from Schiller’s 
Drama by Charles A. McMurry, Ph. D. 
Illustrated. 120 pages. 4ocents. Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 
This is a metrical translation and ad- 
aptation of Schiller’s great drama, jn- 
tended for children in the sixth and sev- 
enth grades. The story of Tell is one of 
the great tales of the world, and one 
which is universally loved by children; | 
but it has never before been given to 
them in such a complete form. 
The book contains illustrations, repro- 
duced from photographs of scenes in the 
Swiss mountains or from artistic paint- 
ings illustrating the story. An excellent 
map is furnished. 





‘‘Introduction to the Study of Amer- 
ican Ljiterature.’’ By Wm. Cranston 
Lawton. Globe School Book Co., New 
York. In this volume the attempt has 
been made to distinguish the salient 
epochs in our literature. The writer be- 
lieves that biographical treatment is the 
most intelligible to the young reader. 
The relation of the artist and his 
to the general of his time and of his 


work 


people is especially illustrated in the 
chronological tables. 
‘The Body Beautiful.’’ By Nannette 


Magruder Pratt. Baker & Taylor Co., 
New York. 

There are many 
culture in the market to-day but there 
is certainly a place for this bright, help- 
ful suggestive little book. It is espe- 
cially recommended to the readers of 
Normal Instructor. No one can read it 
without becoming inspired to seek health 
by following the ideas outlined. 


books on physical 











Tte Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends coll and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
S, at ailaneuth many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM.0O. PRATT, Mer. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
eee Now York 





WARRENSBURG, [10 


WARRENSBURG TEACHERS AGENC 


Branches in Montana, Minnesota and 
Oklahoma. Best of service for West and 
middle west. 





TEACHERS’ 





FISHER 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE 


A. G, FISHER, Prop. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





TEACHERS 





IN DEMAND. 


THE SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


sa special agent in every Southern State. 


Has 
| Fills positions from the University to the kindergarten. 


Has more positions than teachers. 


H. E. BIERLY, Manager, Central Office at Tallahassee, Fla. 





PENN 


24th year. We help successful teachers everywhere. 


EDUCATIONAL 
(E) ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Circulars free. 


BUREAU 





SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 
JOHN C, ROCKWELL, Mer. 





DO YOU KNOW that the best way to secure a position as teacher is to register in the 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY? 


f you do Nott know this send stamp for circulars and sy what we can do for you. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH 


1 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 





EASTERN 


Teachers’ 
Agency 


Established 1890 





50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 





[iss E. F. Foster, Mgr. 





TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS WANTED: 


Many vacancies this year. 


Good candidates scarce. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


947TH ST., PORTLAND, OREGON. 726 16TH AVE., SEATTLE, WASH., 313 ROOKERY BLK., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 














TNO 


(ine 






vy 


BUREAU 





Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal with Schoo! 
Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable ; 
sary. Now is the time to enroll. 
1420 Chestnut Street, ” . 









membership fee not neces- 
Write today for new Manual, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

















THE KINSLEY COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 


BUREAU 


AND SCHOOL EXCHANGE. 


Commercial, shorthand, drawing, telegraphy, penmanship and language teachers exclusively. 


20 years experience as teacher, proprietor, business man, 


editor, with wide travel and per- 


sonal acquaintance have made our manager familiar with needs of schools and teachers in all 


sections of our country. 


No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any agency. 


Personal attention given to each applicant. 
7 a specialty. 


Commercial Department positions in High Schools and 


We can place a large number of teachers this season at salaries as high as $1200, $1500, $2000, 


Write for registration blanks and circulars. 


We also negotiate the sale of school property. 


If you have a school or a part interest for sale 


or wish to buy or to form a partnership write us for information about our methods, 


Wm. J. Kinsley, Mgr., 


245 Broadway, New York. 





EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 
4 Achhasn Place, Boston, Mass, 156 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, . 1505 Penn. Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. 208 Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ill, 414 Century 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 533 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Col. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane, Wash. 
Seventh St. Portland, Ore, 420 Parrot Building, San 
Francisco, Cal. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Will send Agency Manual! on applic ation, 


6000 6000 
posirions "O° TEACHERS: 


many vacancies now on our list toselect from. | 
Write for Booklet and Membership blank. 
Address with Stamp. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
Lexington, Ky. 


TEACHERS WANTED 








for schools and col 
leges. New plan. 


GUNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. 





THE CLASSICAL LEAGUE'S 
paying contests: do YOU know about them ? Dues | 
nominal, Write 373 Broadway, N. Y. 


|THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES | Cut This Out for Future Reference 


The West Texas School Bureau, Abilene, Tex. 


As this Is the last number of the Normal Instructor 


forthis school year, we desire to say to the many 
teachers that read its columns that we are in need of 
you,if you are energetic ambitious and competent. We 


have had excellent success this season, and the busy 
season isjuston. Let us serve you. Only $l member- 
ship fee, Circulars on request. A. BYNUM, Mer. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


Lest agency service in the South, Eleventh year. 
Endorsed and patronized by leading Southern Inst!- 
tution, SHER IDAN'S TEAC HERS’ AGENCY, 
Greenwood, S 


“SECOND HAND. Schoolbooks 
~ y actu nail mail, hodthaid. “hur, @ 

 caahoque oh ALL schonthorko; if 
| agow mention HORNA INSTRUCTOR: Giasdneae 
| Weds AL, 41-35 WAS*St: Mawr York 


















Co., State, 


other appropriate matter. 

in nich gold, tied with a lovely silk tassel, 
engraving is a reproduction of souvenirs and gives but a faint idea of 
their beauty. 
‘erm, Teacher, Directors and Scholars, which matter you 
must send us when you order. 
These are the prettiest ever designed and we sell them at from 1 to 2c 
less than others. 
ones 2c each, 40 or less with photo 5c each, additional ones 3c each post- 
paid. At leastas many as you have scholars must be ordered and in 
no case less than 20, 
and we gparansce our wer 
est firms in the U. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO., Dept. A, CANAL DOVER, OHIO. 


THE ABOVE FIRM 1S ENTIRELY RELIABLE. 


$ . ‘No. 2 
Sy NEW ies SOUVENIRS i sonventray x55. No. 


Zan 8 page booklet 344 x 5 in., 


inside contains mottoes, U. 8, Flag and 
Both are deckel edge, printed in colors, »m- 
The accompanying 
Both styles contain name of School, District No., Twp., 
Can be had with photo if desired. 


Price 40 or less without photo 4c each, additional 


2e stamp for samples. Send plainly written copy 


to be correct. Weare one of the o 


LOITOR NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 


































































AN ELEGANT GIFT FOR 
LAST DAY OF SCHOOL. 





ASSORTMENT R. 
This is one of the prettiest and most desirable cards 


ever designed for gifts from teacher to pupils. 
There are two designs 7x9 inches elegantly litho- 
graphed, embossed, and cut out edge. The back- 
ground is a solid mass of forget-me-nots with spray of 
pink roses. The illustration gives buta faint idea of 
their beauty. The 2 plating on the panel at the top of 
the card reads, “W. best wishes of your teacher, 
Rose E. Nelson, Hardwick, Vt.. Jan, 24, 1904.” This 
will be changed as ordered, or it will be left blank if 
desired. 

Price 5c. each, 24 for $1. Add 25c. extraon each or- 
der for the printing on the panel. 

OTHER GIFT CARDS. 

24%x3\4, 50c. per 100 or pro rata ; 344x5%%, embossed, 
0c, per 100 or pro rata ; 44(4x6, embossed, 1'4c. each ; 
5x7, embossed, 2c. each ; 7x8}, cut out edge, 3c, each ; 
BH XB, embossed, cut out edge, 4c. each ; fancy shaped 
with pansy border, embossed and cut out, 9x9, 5c. 
each ; 7x11, embossed and cut out, 6c. each ; 9x11, em- 
bossed and cut out, 8c. each: small “Merit,” *“Per- 
fect,” “Good” or ‘‘Present’”’ cards printed on colored 
cardboard, 4c. per 100. 

Postpaid—All goods sent postpaid at the prices 
quo Cash must accompany every order. Cata 


1 e 
JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 


WHAT 1S 1T THAT ALL 
TEACHERS WANT, MOST 
TEACHERS HAVE, AND 
NO TEACHER SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT ? 


WHY ONE OF DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS. 
Mention this publication and 
the Story of a Iead Pencil will 
be sent you, 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


$1.31 FARM BELL. 


Big 63-pound farm bell, 161¢ inches 
diameter, made of fine crystalline 
metal, extra loud tone, only $1.31, 
For astonishing prices on all kinds of 
bells for farm, factory ,school houseand 
church use, eonaneee catalogue, | es 
4s trial offer, etc. te for our Free Bell Cat 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, Ill. 

























what IS HOME WITHOUT MUSIC ? We have in 

stock over 100,000 pieces, full size, large print. 
Sheet music, which retails in music stores at from 
25e. to 0c. per copy, 
and everybody for from AGENTS WANTED 
everywhere. Great chance to earn %25 per week. Spe- 
cial inducements. Will send sample lot 100 copies to 
those first applying for $1.00 or 12 pieces for t5e. Send 
in your grcee or now, jour aot *y refunded if not satis- 
fied, Addre MO MUSIC COMPANY, 
2146 Fifth Ave., iow York. 


YOUNG MEN WANTED. 


High School Graduate 
lucrative Gov't Position. Begin with 
Gradual increase as deserved. ~ Permanent. 


T., BOX 570, (edar Rapids, Ia. 
SONG-WRITER 





preferred, tc prepare for 


»~ salary. 





A SUCCESSFUL 
il MAKE 


e write music to your words, 


SONG 





taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. Cat- 
alog free. Eastern School of Telegraphy, Box 8, Lebanon, Pa 





Would you be a better mathematician @ Then 
write me for plan of instruction at home, Courses in 





Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry and 
Calculus. Geo. H. Lapp, Fultonham, Ohio. 
Business men need you. Take 
Young People a Course in Chaffee’s Institute 
All pupils located, Send for 
Catalogue. E. M. Wolf, Mer., Oswego, N. Y. 


YOU RICH, | 
| present day. 


sa aaee and arrange compositions. 
AND POETS Groom Music Company, | 
Steinway Hall, Chicago. | 


| grades. 


TELEGRAPHY 


}and Mr. 


Book Reviews 


“A New School Management’? by Levi 
Seeley, Ph. D. Professor “of Pedagogy, 








| in the State Normal School, Trenton, N. 


J. Hinds & Noble, N. Y.. Price $1.25. 

This helpful book is intended for 
students in normal schools and training 
classes, and for young teachers who have 
been unable to attend a course in a pro- 
fessional school and are.‘compelled to 
prepare themselves for teaching. The 
following subjects are discussed : 

The Personality of the Teacher, Prepar- 


| ation and Responsibility of the Teacher, 


Preparation for Opening School, The 
First Day of School, the Daily Schedule 
of Work, Classification of the School, 





| Book Co., 





| eighth inclusive. 
it can easily be sold to anybody | 


| Incentives to School-work, 
| Examinations, Tests and Reviews, 


School Government, Punishment, The | 
Treatment of School Evils, School Vir- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 





tues, School Morals, Cautions to Teachers, 
Promotion, | 
The | 
Recitation, Specialization, Duty of the 
Teacher, The Mutual Relations of Su- 
perintendent, Principal and Teacher, The 
School Interior, The School Exterior, 
Moral Instruction. 

Ail of these subjects are treated in| 
harmony with sound pedagogical princi- 
The author’s style is pleasing, 
making the book interesting as well as 
instructive. A copy of it should be | 
given a place in every teacher’s library. 


ples. 











Speakers 


and Dialogue 


BOOKS 








Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hum- 
orous Readings—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections. 25 cts. 

Unde Foe epio’s I Dislognes—All new and joriginal, 

+ po. days and seasons, 
nee poy, ikiien ildren of ten years. 


Rowton’s Complete Debater—Debates, outlines 
of debates and collection of debatable* questions. 
Most ag pte work on the subject ever published. 
Boards, 50 cents. 

Casey’s Popular Recitations, Funny Stories, 
Comic Songs—W itnout questioh the best book for 
professional and amateur recitals. 25 cts. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues-A large collection 

of two, three and four-part selections, 25 cts. 

Easy Entertainments For Young People—Com- 
posed of original and simple plays, short comedies, 
and other attractive entertainments, all easily pro- 
duced and sure of success. 25 cts. 

Living Thoughts—Best Things From Best 
Authors—sSpaulding-Brice. Just published. They 
contain the best productions of the most prominent 
American and English — classified for the 
use of pupils of all ages. The best collection of 
choice recitations and readings published. Book 
One, for Gradesl, If and III; Book Two, for 
Grades IV, V and VI; Book Three, for Grades 
Vil and Vitl. 25 cts each. $2.40 per doz., postpaid. 

Drillsand Marehes—By E.C. &L. J. Rook. Every- 
thing aeene y prepared for this volume. Contains 
Broom Drill, Hvop Drill and March, Mother Goose 
Reception and D 11, Doll Drill, New Tambourine 
Drill, ete. 25 cts. 


| Intermediate Speaker—SPEAKABLE pieces tor 


pupils from ten to fifteen years, 25 cts, 

Primary Speaker—One hundred and eleven selec- 
tions suitable for primary pupils. 25cts. 

The Helper in School Entertainments—Invalu- 
able to every teacher. 25 cts. 

Pritchard’s Choice Dialogues—2 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts, 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci 
tations and readings of the day. 25 cts, 


| Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots—A 


variety of short speeches and dialogues for children 
from three to ten ye old. “The best of the kind 
published.” 25 cts. 


| Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 


‘*The Baldwin Speller.’’ By S. R. 
Shear and Margaret T. Lynch. American 
New York. 

The words for this book were selected 
by classroom teachers. Several teachers 
in a certain grade observed the class 
vocabulary for one year; each teacher 
then submitted a list of several hundred 
words. These lists were subsequently 
compared, condensed, and approved at 
a joint consultation of teachers, princi- 
pals and superintendents. The selection 
was governed by five important consid- 


erations. 


1. What words ought children of a cer- 
tain age to know. 
2. What words are they cbliged to 


use 
in their various subjects? 

3. What words are they likely to mis- 
spell? 

4. What words do they use in ordinary 
conversation? 

5. What words will they be obliged t° 
use in after life? 


Geographical terms have been omitted. 
The given 
grades the 


in this book covers ail 

the 

The need of a regular | 
spelling book is again being recognized 
by teachers who have tried other methods 
of teaching children to spell. This little 
book has been prepared to meet that 


work 


from second year to 





| need. 
Eskimo Stories.’’ By Mary E. E. 
Smith. Illustrated by Howard V. Brown. 


Rand McNally & Company, Chicago. 
Stories about the Eskimo are requircdl 
in many of the courses of study of the 
This book will be wel- 
comed by teachers of the lower primary | 
The author has tried to do for 
children what the books of Mrs. .Peary 
Schwatka have done for grown 
The book is arranged so that it 
be used as a supplementary reader. 


people. 
may 


for Young Folks—‘By far the most complete 
book of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25 cts. 


Castle’s School Entertainments—Recitations, 
Dialogues. Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 30 cts. 


| Acme Declamation Book—Prose and poetry suit- 


able for all grades. 30 cts. 
Tey Tot’s §: bn apg et od the Wee Ones. Contains 
50 pieces, of only a few lines each, expressed in the 
caaplont language. 15 cts. 
Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—A large num- 
ber of tiny pieces in prose and rhyme for the use of 
the smallest readers and speakers. 25 cts, 


Webster’s Reciter, or Elocution M-de Easy— 
Gives, in addition to a great variety of excellent 
selections, fifteen full-page illustrations showing 
proper attitude when speaking. 25 cts. 

Choice Humor—Readings and Recitations by Chas. 
C. Shoemaker. One of the most popular humorous 
recitation books published. 30 cts. 

Ideal Drills—Morton. Among the more popular 
and pleasing drills are: The Brownie, Taper, May- 
pole, Rainbow, Dumb bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 
Ring, Scarf, Flag, and Sw ing Song and: Drill. 80cts 

Choice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Readings and Recitations. Selections in all dialects 
Trish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc. 30 cts. 

Choice Dialogues—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
The best all-around dialogue book in print; adapted 
to Sunday or day school, to public or private enter- 
tainments, young people or adults. 30cts. 


Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles 


shoemaker. Bright and taking. 
most successful in their presentation. Can be given 
on any stage or platform. Costume simple. 30 cts. 

Standard Dialogues—By Alexander Clark, A. M 

Interesting and instuctive, dialogues of a variety of 
subjects and adapted to all occasions. 30 cts. 

Young Folk’s Dialogues—Shoemaker. Oneofthe 

best! dialogue vooks in print. For children of fifteen 

years, 25 cts. 

Holiday Selections—Sarah§8. Rice. The selections 
in this volume are adapted toall the different holi- 
days of the year. 30 cts. 

Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
use in day school, Sunday School, at church socials, 
teas and other festiv als, or for’ parlor or fireside 
amusement. 30cts 

Sunday School selections—For Readingsand Reci- 
tations. By John H. Bechtel. Church Socials, Sun- 
day School Concerts, Teachers’ Gatherings, Societies, 
Anniversaries, etc, 30 cts. 


Prescott’s Plain Dialegses- Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects. For use in School, Lyceum, 
Church Entertainments, etc. 25 cts. 


Sure to prove 





Macaulay’s Dialogue for Little Folks -Con- 
tains a large number of interesting and spirited dia- 
logues on various subjects for from two to twenty 
children. 200 pages. 25 cts. 

Macanlay’s Acting Dialogues—Containing nearly 

00 of the finest dia ‘wee requiring from two to fif- 
~“ characters each 

Prescott’s Standard pa best En 

lish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
‘or school and other entertainments, 25 cts. 

Macaulay’s Dialo. joguen for Young People— 
Especially adapted for school entertainments, Holi- 
day, Anniversary and other exercises. 25 cts. 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—A large 
variety of excellent selections. Popular wherever 
produced. 25 cts, 

Prescott’s Paragon Reciter- —Av nanena'ty* arge 
collection of fresh and origina: pieces: b prose auc 
poetry. For advanced pupils. cts. 

Prescott’s Drawing-room Recitations—aA fine 
selection of tragic, comic and dialectic pieces. Wi!! 
delight any audience. 25cts. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations— 
Covering a wide range of supjects; patriotic, pathetic 
and humorous. 25 cts. 


Popular Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett. Young 
and old, grave and i gays 30 cts, 
Holiday Ente Sh ker. Original 








exercises for oso holidays. 30 cts. 


Temperance |Selections — By John H. Bechtel. 
Stirring recitations for temperance occasions. 30 cts. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments— Rook. Contains 
motion tongs, concert pieces, pantomines, tambour- 
ine and fan drills, tableaus, etc, 25 cts. 


Sunday School Entertainments—Composed of 
responsive exercises. dramatized Bible stories, dia 
logues, recitations, etc. 30 cts. 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—Aday' 
ed to parlor entertainments, school and chu -h 
exhibitions, or to the amateur Stage. 30 cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker—Rook. Recitations, motion 
songs, concert pieces, dialogues and tableaux, For 
children of six years. 15 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker—Shoemaker. A superior 
collection of recitations and readings. For children 
ofnine years. 25 cts. 

Young People’s Speaker—Comprises recitations 
for the different holidays and pa occasions. For 
children of twelve years. 25 cts 

Young Folk’s Recitations ofhnemeien, 
cellent collection of recitations, 
fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse specially adapted to girls. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s Book Er aratioe Contains much that 
is sure to please. 


Ethiopian ema Saewnten: Dialogues, etc. 
25 cts. 


An ex- 





Hawthorne’s Entertainment Books 
Always Popular. 


Comic Reciter—‘Very Funny.” 


Tragic and anetetie Reciter—Choicest sele« 
tions in this cl 


Columbian Recler"an unusually fine list of 
titles.” 


25 cts each. 


Book of Ready Made Speeches, 
Parlor Reciter. 
Comic and Tragic Dialogues, 


| Juvenile Speaker and Reader—Excellent selec 


| Choice Pieces for Little 


tions in prose and verse, just suited to primary and 
intermediate grades. 


Irish Dialect. 
College Reciter—For older pupils 





Denison’s Popular Series of Amuse- 
ment Books and Recitations. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


Suitable for all ages. 
Very popular drills and 


All Sorts of Dialogues. 

The Best Drill Book. 
marches, 

Black American Joker. 
men’s gags. 


Minstrels and end 


People. A_ child's 


speaker. * 
| Comic Entertainer. Recitations, monologues and 
dialogues. 
Dialect Readings. Choice humor for reading or 
speaking. 


Dewitt’s School Exhibitions—For use in either | 
day or Sunday schools on holidays and special | 


occasions. A variety of Songs, Choruses, Reciia 
tions, Declamations, Tableaux,etc., with full instrue- 
tions for successfully conducting such entertain- 
ments, 25 cts. 


| Webster's Little Folks’ Spenker—aA large selec 


tion of excellent pieces suitable for pupils from 


eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts. 


Prescott’s *“*Diamond” Dialogues—aA very choice | 
collection by a teacher of much experience, and | 


ractically tested in school exhibitions with per- 
ect success, 25 cts. 


Webster's Progressive Speaker—For school, 
church and other entertainments, 25 cts, 


Webster's Youthful Speaker—Choice selections 
forintermediate pupils, 25 cts. 


| The Poetical Entertainer. 


Dewitt’s Pertees Orator—Contains a large num. | 


ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, etc., select- 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speec hes, etc. 
Abe suggestions as to stage arrangements, making 





HANDS FULL OF MONEY 


is what young men and ladies are carning, who pursue | 
or course in abe nigh tote WATOne 
r pros us write to-day. 
AKI NG G SCHOOL, St. Louis, Me. 


, scenery, etc. 25 cts. 


Friday Afternoon Dialogues. Very popular; 33 
thousand sold. 


Friday Afternoon Sididitt. 
all ages. 


From Tots to Teens. Good for any occasion, 


The Little Folk’s Budget. Easy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises. A gem for little children, 


Negro Minstrels. Ali about the business. 
The New Jolly Jester. Funny stories, jokes, gags, 
etc, 


Very popular. For 


One Hundred Entertainments. For church or 


parlor, 
The Patriotic Speaker. 
ter minds, 


Master thoughts of mas 


Choice poems for 
reading or speaking. Fine illustrations. 

The Surprise Drill Book. Fresh, novel and 
attractive drills and marches. 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures. A 
novelty for little folks. Finger plays, motion songs, 
original and catchy music. Illustrat 

Wide Awake Dialogues. Brand new and 
original. 


SPECIAL: Any five of the 25c. or four 30c. books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dansville, N. Y. 





For children of 
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College 
Education 


At Home. 

Our Intercollegiate de- 
partment offers instruc- 
tion by mailin the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, 
Literature, History, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents at home in anyorall 
subjects for entrance to 


in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and ] 


Are You 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
prepare for certificates of every grade. 
We assist in securing positions, 

Special course in PEDAGOGY [embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers 
and those aspiring to responsible positions. 
REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examin- 
ations of dll kinds—County, City, State. 
KINDERGARTEN COURSES—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to 
become kindergartners, 

Full COMMERCIAL department, Tuition 
nominal, Text books FREE to our students. 
Catalogueand particulars free. Write to-day. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
Department 34 Springfield, OL. 


under direct personal charge of professors 
eading colleges. 























weanzy | Illinois Medical College 
CHICAGO. 
300 (Summer School of Medicine and 
Pharmacy.) 
TEACHERS Heman H.Brown, M. D., Pres. 
po B. Brindley Eads, M. D., Dean. 
" t Tenth Annual Session 
MEDICINE Continuous Course. Four Terms 
Yearly —October, January, April, 
AND and July. 
PHARMACY Medical Course 
Four years of at least 7 months 
AT each, 
ILLINOIS Pharmacy Course 
‘Two years of six months each, 
eat. Training School for Nurses 
COLLEGE Two years in practical study in 
residence—regular graduating 
CHICAGO course, 
For particularsapply to W. C. 
er SANFORD, M. D., Secretary, vor 
1902-03 loge, 180 to 190 Washington Bou- 
levard, Chicago, Ill. 

















CHRISTIAN CONSERVATORY 


Good music under good environment. Strong faculty 
in alldepartments. Concert companies organized for 
Lyceum Bureaus. Professional engagements secured. 


20 PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
Mr. Frank B. Felton, Manager. 


Oratory, Expression, 
Physical Dramatic 
Culture, Art, 


Schoois of Expression. 
Prof. Edward Amherst Ott ‘vill personally 2sonduct 
the summer Classes. 
Cor. Monroe and Francisco Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Commence July 5th. Six weeks. Free circular, 


LEARN DRAWING. 


“In the good old summer time’’ 
Highest salaries paid artists and 





— ye teach nothing but 
prewi and Rwy of all 
kinds; in_ Caricature, 






fam Oartoon, Newspaper Illustrating, 
Wy Commercial Designing, Mechani- 
vy, cal, Architectural, Sheet Metal, 
{ Engineering, etc.’ Costs from 
upwards, and our method is easi- 
est. Satisfaction and thorough 
instruction at your home guaran- 
or money refunded. Write 





wish to study, ACME SCHOOL OF DRAWING, 604 Masonic 
Bldg., Rolauause, Michigan. 


Detroit College of Law 


Twenty Instructors. Diploma admits to the Bar. Library 
of over 15,000 volumes. Detroit is an ideal place in whic 
to study law, Our students enjoy the best relation to the 

law sehool, the courts, the law office, and the law library. Our 

Bureau of Self-Help aids students who are obli to_sup- 

port themselves. Illustrated catalogue mailed FRE 
Vrite for it to-day. Address M.MeGregor,See *y.,Detrolt,Mieh. 


TELEGRAPHY & R. R. ACCOUNTING. 


Our schools are endorsed by over 100 railroads. 

Positions for all our graduates or no tuition charg- 

ed. Operators receive from ae oa 

Write for catalogue. MoO E sc 

TELE APHY, Cincinnati. 0., Elmira, 
N. Y., LaCrosse, Wis., Atianta, Ga. 


LEARN_TELEGRAPHY§J 

AT HOME Written guarantee to secure positions | 
for graduates. Write for particulars, 

Train Dispatchers School of Telegraphy, Detroit, Mich. 


Shorthand Typewriting .2venteetnor 


oughly by mail. Prices low. ad, “fl 
writers furnished. Situations for graduates. D. 
Strayer’s Business College. Baltimore, ma: 


Telegraphy “rsiscussecira. 





























ow — 
Free Catalogu 


for particulars we course you | 


T. C. Telegraphy School, Dept. 3, Unrichsvilie, 0. , structive. 


Book Reviews 


‘*First Steps in Number.’’ By Ella M. 
Pierce, Supervisor of Primary Grades, 
Providence, R. I. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
| New York, Boston, Chicago. 
| This book is intended for the use of 
children of the second school year, and 
covers the fundamental processes through 
numbers to twenty. Both in the selec- 
tion and sequence of subject matter the 
order of the development of the number 
sense in children has been carefully con- 
sidered. Ample provision has been made 
for the written work of the children in 
the belief that it is far better for chil- 
dren’s eyes to work from book to paper 
| or slate than from blackboard, and in the 
hope of saving the teachers much black- 
board work. 

















‘‘The Furniture People.’’ By 
Daring. Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., 
delphia, 12 mo. Cloth. 40 cents. 
| This is an entertaining and instructive 


Hope 
Phila- 


or to use for supplementary 


lessons. 


piece of furniture representing a particu- 





book for children either to read to them 
reading | 


Each chapter is a story told by one! 


lar kind of tree, which tells of its past | 


history in its forest home, of its manner 
of growth, its blossoms, its fruit, and of 
the regions in which its kindred grow. 
Velma, the little heroine, is indeed a 
charming child, 
| the ‘‘furniture people, 
| quaint, are very realistic. 


” 


while 





‘*An Ancient History for Beginners,’ 
Willis Botsford, Ph. D. 
Columbia University. The Mac Millan 
| Company, New York. This book is 
adapted to beginning classes in the high 
school, and furnishes material for a 
year’s work. It is intended for pupils 
who have never studied history before, 
the story is told simply and all unfamil- 
iar terms are explained. 
pecial attention is given to the narrative, 


By George 


Although es- 





merman, 165 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
This volume should have 

tioned in these columns 

| ago. 


been men- 


some months 





of the daintiest of books for children, 


and is healthy and happy in its contents. 
It differs vastly in tone from many so- 
called juvenile books, 
to its English as well as in the character 
| of its stories. The former is exception- 
| ally clear and good, and the latter do not 
| give a child a false or unwholesome view 
| one child has of it, 


lof life. As said 
‘*The stories are nice and comfy to think 
about when you are alone in the dark.’’ 

When one thinks of the hobgoblins and 
| bogies, giants and their bloody deeds 
which make up the contents of many of 
these books, this comment can be fully 
appreciated. The illustrations 
good as the stories, and many of them 
are real works of art. The book is 
to its title and will be welcomed in 


are as 


true 


and her fancies about | 
odd and | 


the effects of gecgraphical conditions 
and the causal relation of events is ex- 
plained in an elementary way. The 
| book is handsomely illustrated with ‘ap- 
propriate maps and pictures. 
‘‘In Happy Far-Away Land,’’ by Ruth 
Kimball Gardiner. Published by Zim- 


It was from no lack of merit in the | 
book, that this was not done, as it is one | 


This is true as | 


many a household where the parent is so | 


many times at a loss to satisfy the cravy- 
ing of the child for a ‘‘story, please,’ 
which shall be entertaining and at the 


same time pure, 


‘wholesome and in- | 
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\ Mulfiply This in. Your Head 


Wouldn’t you like to be able to figure this and hundreds of other simi] 

proble: Seane im n your head? Would een like to be able to add. eabtrest, 

multi ¥ and divide any problem almost instantly without writing any 
roduct---to be able to simply write the answer. 


OUR FREE BOOK “RAPID CALCULATION” 


thoroughly explains a method which will make you a master of It 
describes a system by which you can figure instantly the most intricate 
sums in your —_ handie groups of figures and fractions as easily as single 
whole fignres; i n fact. cut the work of figuring in two. 

A bet jon and a large salary have come to hundreds who have read this 
f you want to better your position, to increase your salary, to m: 


5 ake 
ourself worth more to yourself and your employer, to hold the whip-hand 

n financial transactions, to make your work easy and interesting instead 
of tiresome, you should write for this book at once. It will cost you nothing 
but the trouble of asking for it. A postal card will bring it to your Aya 4 


door. It may cost you a position or a valuable promotion to neglec’ 

this opportunity. Write for it today before you forget it. Address 
COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

64X Schools Buildings, Rochester, N. Y, 











LEAR 


BY MAIL«--A T YOUR OWN HOME 


alll ie to supply the d 
bookkeepers an 
until position is secured. 


347 Institute Building, . 


TELEGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING 
OR SHORTHAND 





MMs lsd 
BUSINESS E EDUCATION 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Prepares for Success. 





one can learn it easily Las a few weeks. We are 





° 
stenographers. No charge afee tuition 
Write today for particulars. 

MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Address, 140 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Teachers can earn money writing fiction, sketches, stories, correspondence and news for the maga- 


try and towns, becasuse teachers have a wide acquaintance, 
observers. 


has been adopted by the National Normal University, Miami University, Kentucky Um ‘ersi-« 
ty. the os educational Institution of the Christian Church and many others, and is en- 
rse 


come through our advice and instruction, 
THE COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, 


‘ 


DURING VACATION 


zines and newspapers. 

We show you how to turn your travels, short trips and everyday observations into money. 
draw, paint or photograph your articles will be doubly valuable. 

The Eancational qualifications possessed by every teacher are half the training for Journalism, 

Our students contribute to all the magazines and we have a standing order from three of the big 
Home Journals for all the fiction, travel stories, sketches, childrens stories, humor and miscellaneous 
material our students can supply. 

Hundreds of newpapers in asking us to recommend correspondents specify teachers in the coun- 
write good English, and are keen 


If you 


We point out what Is acceptable material and how to prepare it for the editor. 
Consult us on how to increase the earning capacity of youreducation. Our Course of Instr uction 


y the Press of America. 
Write today for Teachers’ Special Offer and statements from those who have doubled theh iIn- 


95 Perin Building, CINCINNATI, penne 











Special Bargains in all of Them. 


Wuicu CycLopepiA? 


SS 








( 


i 
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latest, largest and best of the great Cyclopedias—-all cash or easy payments. 


publicity of 
AT ONCE, we will send you particulars. 


If you are interested in the Cyclopedia question AZ ALL write us AT 


INCE 

No agents employed; you will not be ‘‘hounded’’ and humbugged by them 
n consequence of writing to us. 

Just now we have exceptional bargains in a few sets, new, of some of the 
It is against our interest, and yours, to antagonize publishers by unnecessary 
‘cut prices,’’ so we do not print details, but if you will wri/e us 


Your old Cyclopedias marketed for you. 








F. A. Owen. Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 











Last 


SENT ON APPROVAL. 


Chance 
Ridpath’s 


at Half Pricell 
History of the World 


SMALL MONTHLY PAYSIENTS, 


The remaining sets 








are offered at half the regular price on ac- 

100,000 sets are in as 
many American homes; 
the most popular and 
widely sold set of books 
offered today. 


count of their being a little “‘rubbed.”’ 


This is Positively Your Last Opportunity 


to secure a set at half price, for the reason that the present edition 





is exhausted with the exception of the few sets left on which this 











and details—why YOU need it—how YOU can secure a slightly 


¥v 
tions and color plates. Complete set is sent at once, 





ulars, June Normal Instructor, 
We guarantee that this fs the latest, most complete, up to date and Name 
eer edition, containing our war with Spain, all about Adaven 


is The Final Offer. 
Send For Free Specimen Book Today. 
















That specimen book will give you all facts 
set at the 
4,000 illustra- 


“rubbed’”’ 
alue of the unbound sheets—nine royal octavo voluthes—6,860 pages, 


Space here is costly ; MERRILL 
& BAKER, 
9 & 11. 16th 
St., New York 


Send me free 


our free sample book 
tells everything. 


Cut the RIDPATH’S sample 

page and Ii)lustra- 
Coupon tion book containing 
Off and specimens of Race 


Send It 
Today 


Charts, Chronological 
Charts, Colored Race Type 
Plates, Photo Engravings 
etc..giving special price partic- 


Philippines, Cuba and our new possessions, ete. 





You need not cut off coupon Uf you mention iN. { 


















Advertised Remittances. 


The amounts noted below have recent- 
ly been received by us, but owing to the 
temitter’s failure to sign the letter or 
give full post office or state address, prop- 
er credit can not be given until the ne- 
cessary information is received. 

Mrs. A. M. Robinson, Prin. Pierce Sch, Moun- 
tain Ave., remits 75c. for Primary Plans and Nor- 
mal Instructor. No post office or state. 

A remittance of $1.00 from Helen C. Varney, for 
Normal Instructor. No address. 

$1.00 for renewal of Normal. Instructor. 
name or address. 

soc. from Mrs. I. E. Polhemus for World’s 
Events. Post office Colton, but no state given. 

A remittance of $1.00 from Minneapolis, Kans., 
for renewal of Normal Instructor No name. 

Sr. M. Berchmans, Loretto Acad, Hamilton, re- 
mits soc for World’s Events. No state. 

Marie A Doran, 978 DeKalb Ave., remits $1.00 
for Wor.d@’s Events. No post office or state. 

A remittance of $1.00 from Martha Weismann 
to pay arrearage on Normal Instructor. No ad- 
dress 

40c for arrearage on Normal Instructor, Ad- 
dress Ceylon, Minn. No name, 

soc. received in payment of a time subscription. 
No name or address given. 

A remittance of $1.00in payment of 3 year renew- 
al Normal Instructor from Anna Tyler. No post 
office or state given. 

$1.30 received in payment 3-year renewal Nor- 
mal Instructor and a year’s subscription to 
World’s Events. Address of sender, 307 S. Euclid 
Ave., Oak Park, Ill. No name given. 

$1.36 for a 3-year subscription to World’s Events 
and several books. Address, Big Four, Teun. 
No name given. 

A remittance of $1.cosent to the Bemis Pub. Co., 
for Teachers’ World. Letter signed Mrs. Alice 
E. Hunter. No address given. 

Nellie Richards, 4213 Sheridan Ave. So. remits 
No post 


No 


40oc, arrearage on Normal Instructor, 
office or state. 

$1.50 sent by Mabel Reynolds to pay Normal 
Instructor subscription to date. No address. 

soc from Custer, S. D.,to renew subscription to 
Normal Instructor. No name, 

Katherine Wright, 1412 Harlem Ave., sends $1.00 
for Normal Instructor three years. 
or state. 


Mary M, O’Connell under date of March 2, wrote 
us with a request for a certain selection. She 
failed to give her address, If she will supply this, 
we will comply with her request, 


LEARN PIANO TUNING BY MAIL 


This profession successfully taught by mail by a new, 
scientific method. We are the originators of teaching 
iano tuning by mail and inventors of the Tune-A- 
‘hone, an instrument by which any one who can hear 
can set the equal temperament, We have the endorse- 
ments of Piano manufacturers,musicians, public school 
superintendents and many successful graduates, You 
can doublo your income by tuning pianos during your 
aeens time. Write today for our free, illustrated pros- 
pectu Niles Bryant School of Piano Tuning, 
18 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Kindergarten Training 


Best Instruction—Daily Practice—Lectures 
from Prefessors of Oberlin College—Excep- 
tional Literary and Masical Advantages— 
Charges ego readily find 
itions. Lith year begins September 28th, 
904. For Catalogue address Secretary 


OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION, Drawer N, C1) 











Summer Course in 
MEDICAL MASSAGE 


Upon request of several School Teachers, we intend to 


form a Summer Course of instruction in Medical Mas- | 
sage, Swedish Movements, Medical and Orthopredic | 


Gymnastics and Electricity to start about the middle 
of June ; Clinical ex perience given ; Diploma ; Particu- 
lars in our free booklet on Massage. 
Pennsylvania ae Snscieate and School 
Mechano-The: Incorporat 
1516 Ureen Street, Philadelphia. 
« Please mention this paper. 








A.RICH FIELD F 








Be a Proofreader 


Learn at home. Women receive same salaries as men, 


15 to a week. Send for free booklet, ‘PRACTI. 
CAL P FREADING ;" tells how. NATIONAL 
R ASSOCIATI ON, The Baldwin, No. 


106, Indianapolis, lad 


TYPEWRITER 


At Leow Prices That Will Surprise You. | 
All standard makes forsale. Shipped for trial. 
mense stock. Title to each guaranteed Catalog 











| and 


Book Reviews 


‘*Klementary Geography.’’ By Charles 
F. King, Master of the Dearborn School, 
Boston, and President of the Teachers’ 
Geography Club, Boston. Lathrop Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston, four to sixty- 
five cents. 

This is the first book of a new series of 
geographies. It is for the first two years 
of the geography course. Its emphasis 
is upon home geography, geography 
through type-forms, and geography by 
journeys,—in other words, upon the con- 
crete rather than the abstract. Through- 
out the book the child’s point of view is 
kept in mind, and it is believed that this 
is the first geography ever made that will 
hold the interest of the child of nine or 
ten years. | 

The fundamental ideas of geography 
are introduced in connection with the 
chapters on home geography. The latter 
part of the book is devoted to a presenta- 
tion of geography by journeys, a method 
which is the logical sequel of home 
geography, and lends itself to a proper 
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placing of the emphasis on the human | 


element of the subject. 
also to a following out of the simple 
study of types taken up in the earlier 
chapters. Perhaps its most important 
advantage is the freshness of treatment 
and the interest with which it invests 
the subject. 

King’s Elementary Geography is pro- 
fusely illustrated with reproduction: of 
photographs and with attractive colored 
plates. The maps are soft in coloring 
tone, 


and their excellence is a 


| marked feature of the volume. 


No post office | 


| 
| 
| 


| trated partly in 


‘Step by Step.’’ A Primer. By 6. 


| C. Peabody, Principal of Primary School, 


Boston. 
Illus- 


Ginn & Co., 
Cloth, 98 pages. 


color. 


Waltham; Mass. 
Square 12mo. 


| cents. 


The aim of this primer, with its simple | 


stories, isto make natural, intelligent, 
and fluent readers of little children. 
The careful grading and frequent reviews 
make advancement easy and rapid. The 
suggestive phonic work and expression 


| lessons are important parts of the book, 
|and add a pleasing variety to the work. 


| 





4 - | tions as to how to play 
Eli H. Eldredge 208. Broad St., Phila., Pa. Spelwell Card Co., Cincinnati. 


There are, in addition, pages of easv 
drawing in outline, which furnish abun- 
dant seat work. The illustrations, many 
of them in color, give the book a charm 
that appeals very strongly to children, 


‘* Spelling and Word Building.’’ By Eu- 
gene Bouton, Ph. D. University Publish- 
ing Co., New York. 

The author of this delighfful little 
book has made a study of the words that 
pupils in primary grades are expected to 
learn. These words are given in this 
book and arranged so as to afford a 
phonic drill sufficient to teach the pupil 
the phonic force of letters, and thus 
enable him to call new words readily. 
The book is attractively illustrated. The 
illustrations help the children to make 
sentences of their own. 





‘*Spelwell,’’ a new amusing, instruc- 
tive and interesting game of cards. Can 
be played by any nunfber of persons, 
who will find their vocabulary being en- 
larged and at the same time they will be 
entertained and ‘amused. As a home 
| amusement it cannot be excelled. **Spel- 
| well’? teaches young and old with mini- 
; mum effort and maximum results. Each 
pack contains 112 cards with full direc- 
the game. The 


List price, 30 | 


It lends itself | 








_ True Stories — 
of Great Americans 











| 


Stories 
That 
Never 
Grow 
Old 


True Stories of 
Gireat Americans 
is the general title 
' of a series of char- 
acter sketches of twelve great statesmen whose careers are the bea- 
con lights of American history. 

The volumes are written in a popular style which will appeal alike 
to young and old. They are designed to teach American history by 
biography. In connection with the life and stories of each character 
is a full account of the great and stirring events in which he had a 
part. Their lives constitute a history of the United States, and no 
one.can read the fascinating stories without feeling a national pride 
ina country which raised from the humble walks of life men who 
rank among the leading statesmen of the world, 

At the end of each book a Chronological ‘Table of the events in 
which the subject took part is given There is also an extensive list 
of Questions for Review and Topics for Special Study. They 
have been placed in thousands of libraries throughout the land and 
are recognized as an ideal set of books for either the school or home. 


The series comprises the following titles: 


Alexander Hamilton, by Edward S. Ellis 
George Washington, by Eugene Parsons 
John Randolph, by Richard Heath Dabney 
Daniel Webster, by Elizabeth A. Reed 


Thomas Jefferson, by Edward S. Ellis 
James Otis, by John Clark Ridpath 
John Hancock, by John R. Musick 
Samuel Adams, by Samuel Fallows 
Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong Henry Clay, by H. W. Caldwell 

John Adams, by Samuel Willard Abraham Lincoln, by Robert D. Sheppard 


Each Volume Printed from Large, Clear Type and Profusely Illustrated. 
Linen Cloth, Price $2.50 Per Set. 





Sent on Approval. 


We want to give an oppornunity for every one to see and appre- 
ciate this valuable set of books, hence our offer to send them to all 
persons who will sign and return to us the blank printed below with 
48 cents for expressage. If the books are satisfactory, you are to 
pay for them within 30 days, either by cash remittance, or by secur- 
ing subscriptions to our journals to the amount of $4.00. If not 
satisfactory, advise us within 10 days of receipt of the books and we 
will immediately refund the amount advanced for transportation and 
give you shipping instructions. 





Special Cash Offer 


To all who will remit $2.98 with order, we will send the entire set 
of books, express prepaid, and Normat Instructor or Wor.p’s 
Events will be sent three years, or PRIMARY PLANs one year. 


DO YOU WISH THESE BOOKS? If so do not hesitate. Send in your order at once, 
The first ordering from each community has the best chance on subscription plan, 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN: Please ship me a set of True Stories of Great Americans on the terms specified 
in your advertisement. I enclose 48 cents to prepay transportation which is to be refunded to me 
if books are not satisfactory. 


BRP CRINGE ani foci ids Sea tes. 5 ln anes inquede. yo Sa 8 Se one Lida s so 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, : Dansville, N. Y. 
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Filipino Students in the Unit- 
ed States. 


The second quarterly report of Pro- 
fessor William Alexander Sutherland in 
charge of the the Filipino students in 
the United States has been received by 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs, War De- 
partment, from which the following 
items of interest have been taken: 

Upon their arrival at San Francisco 
in November, 1903, it was thought best 
tu have them remain in Southern Cali- 
fornia during their first winter in the 
United States as they never experienced 
any other than a tropical climate, and 
as their medicai attendance for the first 
six months has cost on an averge less 
than $2.50 per student, the wisdom of 
the plan has been proven. 

The students have grown in weight 
and height and the results obtained in 
bearing and general appearance is very 
noticeable. 

The people of Southern California 
have received the students into their 
homes and they have also participated 
in the social life of the towns where 
they have been attending school. 

Many of the students have taken part 
in the school entertainments using Eng- 
lish language and a number have ad- 
dressed teachers’ institites. They 
have also done well in school work as 
may be seen frum a report made by 
Professor Gates, President of Pomona 
College where eight Filipinos had -been 
located. He states: 

‘‘T have made special inquiry at our 
faculty meeting about your boys. I 
find that they are without exception, do- 
ing exceedingly well. It would be hard 
to the extent of practical impussibility 
to pick out any haphazard bunch of 
eight students of whom the same could 
be said. It would be difficull to find 
students hailing from any one town of 
whom so good a report, and so_ univer- 
sal could be said. I was surprised at 
it myself. 

‘The only weak spot was in the Eng- 
lish work, which of course, was noth- 
ing against the boys. It was simply 
something that would happen to me if 
I were in a Spanish school. It is the 
one place where the language handicap 
specially shows, but in that their work 
is faithful and efficient.’’ 

The present plan is to collect the 
students at some suitable place after 
the school year is over and give them 
special summer course along the lines 
where special work is needed, and then 
after a short visit to the St. Louis Fair, 
to place them in schools and colleges in 
the central States. 

The students as far as they 
pressed themselves desire to 
variety of callings upon their return to 
their inland homes. ‘Twenty-five per 
cent of them expect to become teachers. 
Some desire to become civil engineers, 
others desire to pursue a commercial 
course, a few wish to study medicine, 
two are eager to enter the naval acad- 
emy. at Annapolis, and then find employ- 
ment in the coastwise service of the 
Philipines. One of these is reported 
to converse in Spanish, English, Japan- 
ese, French, Tagalo and Visayan lan- 
guages. A few desire to study scienti- 


have ex- 
pursue a 


fic agriculture and it is suggested that 
they be placed in some Southern Agri- 
cultural College in order to secure prac- 
tical training in the cultivation of rice, 
Sugar and cotton as well as acquain- 
tance with modern agricultural instru- 


Pictures 


The Perry Pictures, Small 
Pictures in Colors 


each for 13 or 


The Perry Magazine 


August, 


146 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK to Malden 


for 25 or more. 
desired. 120 fo 
Send three two-cent stamps for catalogue con- 


Birds, Animals, Minerals, Fruits, etc. 


Large Pictures for School and Home Decoration 


Every teacher should have it. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON Send all Mail Orders 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. Highest Award, Pan-American Exposition, 1901. 
Medal, South Carolina Inter-State and West Indian Exposition, 1902. 
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ONE CENT EACH 








os Pp Pa 54x38. Assorted as 


taining one thousand miniature illustrations, two 
ey anda picture in three colors, or 25e. for 

Art Subjects or 25 historical, or 25 geographical 
or 25 on the Life of Christ, 


The Perry Pictures, Extra Size 


Size, Io x 12, 


Size 


5 for asc. ; 11 for soc. ; 23 for $1.00. 
One-half cent each for 50 


For note-book use, 


Size 3x 3%. 
or more, 


Size,7x9. Twocents 


more, 648 subjects. 


Size, 22x 28. 75 
cents each. 


Monthly, except July and 
Beautifully illustrated. $1.00 per year. 


Box 13, [Malden, [lass. 


Gold 
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Send for a Collection for Your Home 


SHOEING THE HORSE---LANDSEER. 
The One Cent Pictures are 4 to 6 times this size 





Commissioner Lindsay of Porto Rico 
has made arrangements to bring six 
hundred of his native teachers to the 
States this summer, that they may 
better understand American ideals and 
methods in education. <A part of these 
teachers will go to the Cornell Sum- 
mer Session and the remainder to that 
of Harvard. At Cornell they will de- 
vote their time, chiefly, under special 
teachers, to primary methods, drill in 
English and nature work. ‘Those who 
understand English well will be permit- 
ted to take any of the regular courses 
for which they seem prepared. 


er in Porto Rico is trying to 


it, the significance of Dr. Lindsay's 


enterprise will be appreciated. 





‘*Crayola’’ is a crayon lately intro- 
duced by Binney & Smith and _ is 
claimed to be superior to oil or water 
colors and pastels. Certainly there is 
of convenience or cleanliness. We con- 
fidently recommend ‘‘Crayola’’ to those 
of our readers who desire a crayon tliat 
will meet all requirements and at the 
same time is inexpensive. 

Those interested can obtain free 
samples by addressing Binney & Smith 
Co., 81 Fulon St., New York. 





The Dixon Company have just issued 
a very attractive little book, illustrated 
entirely in color, telling for the bene- 
fit of the little ones how Dixon’s 
Crayons were brought to earth by the 
various spirits of Fairyland; the story 
is told in verse and will interest not 
only the little ones but their elders as 
well. We should think that every 
teacher could read this book to her 
class not only with pleasure, but with 
profit. The Dixon Company will be 
very glad to send copies to any teacher 
who writes and asks for them. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 

Jersey City, N. J. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION ? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT. 
Catalogues and reliable information concern- 
ing all schools and colleges furnished with- 





out charge. 
American School & Coltege go Agemer, 
184 Fisher Building - llinois. 
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CHICAGO, I 





When | 
it is understood that every native teach- | 
master | 
the English language in order to teach | 


nothing that can surpass them in point | 





YOU CAN SEE 


r 
TheWORLD’S FAIR 


BEFORE TAKING THE TRIP. 


LAIRD 4 LEE'S 
Standard Pocket Guide 
and Time-Saver 


Descriptions of buildings, locations, 
exhibits, opening and closing hours, 
admission fees to all places of amuse- 
meng. special events, conventions, 
patriotic days, hotels, boarding and 
rooming houses with rates, railrosds, 
street car lines, parks, churches, 
clubs, banks, theaters, concert halls 
and other public places. 














LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 
SEEN ATA GLANCE 
CITY OF ST. Louis 
| ENDORSED BY PRESS AND PUBLIC, 
“All information desirable to World's Pair visitors.”— 
St. Paul Dispatch, ;'4 pictorial encyclopedia of the great. 
est event of the year.’ -Logansport Journal. *‘Instant 
| reference to any feature of Exposition or city.'"— Nashville 
American. qyis Practical Quick Reference 
Guide Enclosed in Envelope Bears Our Imprint. 
EP Don’t Be Deceived—Accept No Substitute, “at 
| Sold at bookstores, news-stands, on trains, by street sales- 
men, or mailed to any address on receipt of price. 
128 pages;over 60 illustrations, map of grounds in two 
colors, and full page map of city. Bound in enamel-lined 
cloth stock, decorative cover in red, white and blue. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 
LLAIRO & LEE, Publishers, CHICACO. 














Like to Know Your Bible? 


[ 


Yes? Read this. 
Scofield Bible 
Correspondence 
Course. 


‘Brings a Bible lustitute to every door.” 





Bible sole text book. Di- 

ivery student a pu ~ Cs 
noted Bible Teacher.’ 

~ ay ond 


Analysis entire Scripture. 
loma gps examination. 
Br. C. 1. SCOFIELD, the 
at Ls, ‘time. Inquiries walle ited. 
Prospectus furnished Free by 
FRANCIS E, Ae H, Publisher, 
Room No. 59, 47 Broad St., New York. 


Special price until iy a) “eens | 





Providence University 
OAK HILL, OHIO 


RESIDENCE AXD CORRESPONDENCE 
UNDERGRADUATE AND POSTGRADUATE 


High School, Literary, Normal, 
Scientific, Business, Philosophic, 
Music, Classical, Journalism, 


Theological. 
74 courses by the Correspondence Method,many lead- 
ing to degrees. Our free Circulars will Interest you, 
Write for them, 


WORLDS FAIR, ALL ABOARD? 


The “RED” book, “Royal Guide to St. Louis and 
Worlds Fair,” is a handsome little book of 100 pages, 
large colored Maps, Directory of streets, grounds, ex 
hibitors, buildings, hotels, ote., etc., Just “crammed” 
full of information, Indispe nsable to every one. 

souvenir of tneevent. Mailed to any address for % 











cents. Agents wanted. Write today. For 5 centa, 
stam ps, will send a nice colored Map of the Exposition, 
GEORGE TOLLEY 
190 Orange St., - ° Newark, N. J. 
We can aid you to find a market for any wr, ? mn" write 
MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLAC 


Criticised, Revised, Ty pewritten. 
Ran ngne soe ot —— Markham, Margaret FE. 


er, and others. Established 1890, 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS 
STAMMER ©, apes 


struction. Natural anne References. 6th year. One 
| | Fate sride from St. Louis, Special rates during World's 
Fair. DODGE SCHOOL, 104 Main St., Brighton, [. 


Sang 
Send for leaflet F. 
127 Sth Ave., 
NEW YORK, 





Not a cent for instruction or 








Learn releéraphy & Railroad Accounting. 


Our graduates receive from 850 to $150 per month, direct 
| fron school, Established 18 years. Connected with 
railroads. Catalog eves, Morse School of Tel., 
Cin’ti., O.. Elmira, N. Y.. LaCross, Wis. 


Busy Work 





To introduce our new Alphabet and 
Number Cards we will send two full 


sets free to each teacher sending l0c, for mailing... They 
keep pupils quiet and profitably employed, Agen 
wanted. A. H. Osborn & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





for Newspaper Clippings, Names 
a ay as and Addresses, Write, enclos- 


ing stamp for particuiars. 
The E. M, Smith Co., 


114 E, 2d 8t., N. Y City. 
| can assist teachers in securing positions in Texas and 
the South and West. 15 years experience. 2c, stamp 
brings particulars. 
J. 


L. RUSSELL, 








Megr., Bonham, Texas. 





Gillotts Pen 


Tested over 75 years. 
Superior to all other makes. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

93 Chambers Street, New York. 





Normal Teachers Agency 


f Register with us and improve your prospects, 
All sch >ols supplied with modern teachers, B, 
rl F. Clark, Manager,407 Cannon Place, Troy N. Y. 











Dictionary 1000 “Old Sayings’’ prose, verse. 





ments. —Wa/ter J. Ballard. 


536 Baltimore Building, 
GEM 


Val. Ref. Bk, 8, E. Clark 30 N, 9th Phila. Pa 





SPELWEL 


Teaches correct spelling and counting in 
in the most interesting and instructive 
manner, Invites and tempts sustained 
concentration of the mind, but is easily 
learned and affords ideal relaxation, Fas- 
cinatesevery one. Any number may play. 
Each player is always learning some- 
thing. 
Set of 112 cards, in neat case, 

50 cents. “Spec ial Otter” with eac 
der. Circular free, 


SPELWEL CARD CO., 
Dickson Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 
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“FOR 36 YEARS A STANDARD PIANO” 


WING PIANOS 


Sold Direct From the Factory---and in no Other Way. 


: When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. You pay the actual cost of making it wjth 
only our wholesale profit added. hen you buy a piano as many people do—at retail—you pay 
"hriuiaiaihinibahinbains i the retail dealer’s store rent and other expenses; you pay his profit and you pay the commission or 
SeneEEReREOEseM be fi. salary of the agents or salesmen he employs. 
The retail profit on a piano is never less than $75; often itis as much as $200. This is what 
you save by buying a Wing Piano direct from the factory. Isn’t it worth saving? 


Our plan of selling is not an experiment but a great success. 


IN 36 YEARS, OVER 38,000 WING PIANOS 


Have been manufactured and sold. They are recommended by seven Governors of States; by musi- 
cal colleges and schools; by prominent orchestral leaders; music teachers and musicians. 

Every hen g Piano is guaranteed for 12 years against any defect in tone, action, workman- 
ship or material. 


Sent on Trial. We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 


We will place a Wing Piano in any home in the United States on trial without asking for 
A Wing Style. 45 Other Styles to Select From. "aE any advance payment or deposit. We pay the freight and other charges in advance. If the 
piano is not satisfactory after 20 days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 


SPECIAL FEATURES. pense. You pay us nothing and are under no more obligations to keep the piano than if you 


Some of the special features which make the Wing Piano better than others | were examining it at our factory. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. Old instru- 
are as follows: ‘Built up’’ wrest plank construction; “dovetail” top and bottom ments taken in exchange Small easy monthly payments. 
frame construction; overstrung concert grand scale with extra long strings and . 


largest sounding board area, giving great volume and power of tone; double CHMENT 

lever grand repeating action; patent “capstan” regulating device; “‘non-twisting”’ INSTRUMENTAL ATTA 

hammer shanks; noiseless “direct motion” pedal’action; metal key bedsupport; Imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither and banjo. Music written for 
extra heavy metal plate; metal depression bar; sound board Jumber of Canadian _ these instruments with and without piano accompaniment can be played just as perfectly by asingle 
spruce selected for vibrating qualities; cases of quarter sawed lumber through- poe on the piano as though rendered by an orchestra. The original instrumental attachment 
out, double veneered with choicest circassian walnut, figured mahogany and has been patented by us and it cannot be had in any other piano. 


quartered oak; full length duet music desk; patent practice clavier. A B k You N i| FREE. 
eee 


WING ORGANS If you intend to buy a piano, you need the “Book of Complete Information about Pianos” which we publish 
: : : and will send free if you write for it. It tells everything that anyone can possibly want to know about pianos. 
Are made with the same care and sold in the same wey Wing If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish. It isthe only book of its 


Pianos. Separate organ catalogue sent on request. kind ever published. You can have it free if you send us your name and address. 


WING & SON, 350-371 W. 13th Street, New York. 


36th YEAR—ESTABLISHED 1868. y) 
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Leaders in Their 


The 10. ‘1 Respective Classes 
Complete Foducation |] J ssssecinesouownats or ie coming year it wit bo you atvanage 


choose from the following list : 
Normal Instructor, 50c a year, $1.00 for three years, 


HOME STUDY, by means of the Courses by Mail from the |] World’s Events, $1.00 a year. 
American Correspondence Normal, Dansville, N. Y., is the Primary Plans, $1.00 a year. 


key which has unlocked the door for over 30,000 persons, during 7 
the past fifteen years, to better standings at examinations, Attractive Combinations. 























i i itions at bett ries. 
higher grade certificates, and better positions st better salarie ALL THREE JOURNALS, one year..........00... cecseeeeceeeees $2.00 
ames of Courses Normal Instructor, one year 
Names of C World’s Events, pt your t PNR ons cae eged elmo ge see Oa nk $1.00 
I 6 weeks), i 6 ks), Scientifi 
i suey gear (2 5 weeks) Anya Norma Course (26 weeks) ph c Normal Instructor, three years | SOS Oe I Aaa i pina die 
Course (26 weeks), Students Course (13 weeks), Drawing Course (12 weeks), World’s Events, one year j 
Penmanship Courses (13 weeks each), Bookkeeping Courses (13 and 26 weeks), : ? 
Shorthand Courses (25 weeks), Commercial Law Course (13 weeks), Com- ceomancte oomygpee da gga } PR Se cS ides cas ceameceeeucs $1.30 
mercial Arithmetic Course (13 weeks), Letter Writing Course (13 weeks), N I th 
Spelling Course (13 weeks), Special Courses (13 and 26 weeks. ) aaney ie on unr rind t PUN os 8 oso bdas Sekic VeSe vance $1.70 
World’s Events, one year 
Panery Pane, oe yaae b BOtB...esscessecsssrecesseres $1.50 


Present subscribers to Normal Instructor or Primary Plans can get 























Since pursu- Last year I World’s Events at forty per cent. discount, or 60c a year. 
ing the Normal taught a district Normal Instructor is taken by every third teacher in the United States. -It 
Course my sal- school; this should be read by every teacher of whatever grade. 
ary has been year I am prin- ned : : 
raised from $25' cipal of a grad- World’s Event’s is an ideal news review. It should be read by everyone 
to $45 a month. ed school. desiring to keep well informed regarding the affairs of the world. 
Helen Ratcliff, Job Morley, Jr. Primary Plans has been declared the brightest, the most attractive and the 
Kinder, La. Towanda, Pa. most practical primary journal published. 
The three journals furnish an unusually broad and comprehensive working 





: ee . outfit for the progressive teacher, and the low prices place them within the reach 
Send for Catalogue Containing Full Information of practically every teacher in America. SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


American Correspondence Normal, Box B, Dansville, N. Y. | F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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ORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
wishes its readers a plees- 
ant vacation filled to the 
brim with. happy, restful, 
useful days. Days that 
will inspire each tired teacher with 
fresh courage and enthusiasm for the work of the com- 





ing year. Those who have learned the lesson of keep- 


ing a childlike interest in all that goes to make up 
life have gained the magic key to true happiness. To 
take real pleasure in one’s work so that it becomes as 
interesting as play is a valuable accomplishment. 
To be able to throw off care and enter into the enjoy- 
ments of others so that no one imagines what your 
serious work in life is, is another accomplishment. We 
hope every teacher who reads Normal Instructor will 
feel every minute of this summer, wherever she may 
be, that to be an American school teacher is to have 
the most dignified occupation on earth. And we hope, 
too, that she will be absolutely free from any of the 
school marm ways that have in the past so often 
marked teachers. No matter what the occupation may 
be let all remember that to be first. genial, sensible, 
gracious all around men and women is the great thing. 


Our New Cover. 


It give us pleasure to present Normal Instructor this 
month with a new cover. This cover has caused a 
great deal of thought and we hope the result will be 
pleasing to our readers. It is the combined work of 
two well-known talented New York women, Mrs. 
Florence B. Himes-Cox, artist, and Miss Daisy King, 
sculptoress. 

In selecting portraits for the cover it was decided 
‘to choose distinguished American educators who have 
helped the progress of American elementary schools. 
There may be some difference of opinion regarding 
a choice of three representative American educators 
but we are sure that all teachers will be ready to con- 
cede that Horace Mann, Francis W. Parker and Wil- 
liam T. Harris are all men that the elementary teach- 
ers of this country should know and honor. 


What is Your Opinion? 


The most helpful, practical work published in Nor- 
mal Instructor has been given in response to requests 
of our readers. We always welcome these suggestions. 

If each subscriber will write to the editor answering 
the following questions it will be greatly appreciated 
and will be an invaluable help in making plans: 

1. What features in the Normal Instructor are the 
most helpful to you? 

2. What work would you like to have appear in the 
columns of the Normal Instructor during the coming 
year? 

3. How large is your school? What is the age of 
your pupils? 





Making the School Beautiful. 


The true ideal of every schocl is that it should be 
homelike. We know there are many teachers who are 
trying to beautify their schools. We invite all teach- 
ers who have been able to make their schools more at- 
tractive to tell us how they did it. We would like to 
publish these experiences together with photographs 
of school grounds and school interiors showing decor- 
ationsand improvements. It is inspiring and helpful to 
read what others have accomplished by courage and 
perseverance, Teachers sending us accounts of their 
work are requested to read the directions to 
contributors. 


Editorial Comment 


A Word to Contributors. 


We are always looking for attractive, helpful, prac- 
tical articles to help teachers and brighten the work 
of the school room. We want records of actual ex- 
periences and we want short articles. All accepted 
articles are paid for. All articles intended for publi- 
cation in Normal Instructor should be written very 
plainly, type-written copy preferred, on one side only 
of paper not larger than 8x10. We prefer also to have 
ms. sent to us flat. 





School Arts and Crafts Department. 


We wish to call especial attention this month to the 
School Arts and Crafts department. With this issue 
we give the first of a series of articles by Mrs. Flor- 
ence B. Himes-Cox. Mrs. Cox was lately, for six years, 
State Instructor of Drawing on the Bureau of Teachers 
Institutes of the Department of Public Instruction of 
New York and in that time addressed many thousands 
of teachers and has learned to adapt her work to the 
possibilities and limitations of the average school. In 
her lectures at the Institutes she has come in contact 
with many teachers of the rural districts and has 
learned to understand their difficulties and limitations. 
She has also given special thought to the city. She 
is constantly in touch with the best work of city 
schools and Arts and Crafts Guilds and she has en 
trance to the finest studios. She is well able to assist 
teachers in the latest and best work in drawing and all 
school arts and crafts. Mrs. Cox will answer any in- 
quiries teachers may wish to make upon any of the 
work in her department. 


Bboy rere qn CELE Lj ug 
Plans for the Coming Year. 


In the above pararraph we have described the work 
planned for the Scl >I Arts and Crafts department. It 
is our purpose to coutinue the departments of Geog- 
raphy, History and Civics, English, Nature Study, 
Pieces to Speak, Lessons in Expression, Heart Culture, 
Correspondence, Cut Up Problems, Cut Up Stories, 
Methods, Aids and Devices, ete. 

Justin H. Roddy M. S., M. Pd., of the Dept. of 
Geography of the First Pennsylvania Normal School, 
author of Roddy’s Geographies, and Philip Emerson, 
member of the faculty of the Cornell University Sum- 
mer School of Geography, together with other noted 
writers on this will contribute to the Geography de- 
partment. 

We have planned some helpful work for the History 
departments including topics, methods, history stories, 
etc. The work on English given in this issue will be 
continued. In the Nature Study department lessons 
upon familiar animals and industrial plants will be 
given in addition to regular Nature Study work. 

Miss Faxon’s popular Lessons in Expression will be 
continued. 
Correspondence department were bona fide. 
question printed in that department is a bona fide 
question asked by a bona fide teacher. Because of 
limited space only a small portion of these questions 
can be answered through the columns of the paper. A 
large number are answered privately. This department 
is doing even more for perplexed teachers than we 
dared to hope it might do. Cut Up Problems, and Cut 
Up Stories will receive special attention this year. 


Someone asked if the questions in the 
Every 





The popular Pieces to Speak depart- 
ment will be continued. 

One of the leading attractions for 
the coming year will be pictures for 
the blackboard, both for decoration 
and to illustrate lessons. A practical 
series of physiology lessons designed to aid teachers 
who are required to teach the effects of alcohol and 
tobacco will be begun in the September issue. Snap 
Shots from schools of leading cities will be given, which 
will give teachers an idea of what is being done in 
other schools. In the Methods, Aids and Devices de- 
partment suggestions of how to brighten all subjects 
taught in the elementary school together with accounts 
of the experiences of other teachers will be given. 

The Normal Instructor is in touch with the best 
writers for educational papers and books ‘in this 
country and is constantly seeking to find earnest, pro- 
gressive teachers who have evolved new methods and 
to induce them to write for its columns. 


The Ethical Culture School. 


The progress of all schools is helped by the work 
done in schools with such high aims as are held in the 
Ethical Culture Schools of New York City. It is pos- 
sible for such a school to experiment and perfect work 
which cannot easily be undertaken by the regular 
public school. This was true in matter of manual 
training. The elementary department of the Ethical 
Culture school was the pioneer in the introduction of 
manual training as an educational factor in Ethical 
Culture Schools. All who are interested in the pro- 
gress of education will be glad to know that this school 
has lately moved into its fine new, splendidly equipped 
building. One feature has especially attracted offf 
interest and that is the children’s desks which ate 
adapted for reading, writing, clay modeling, ete., and 
“are provided with casters so they may be arranged fr 
any manner which the teacher may desire, ci 
We have always believed in the ideal schoolroo 
which should be home like. We know that mova 
desks for public schools must necessarily come in tli@ 
future with smaller classes for each teacher and man 
other improvements, but we are glad to know that o 
school has them. The new building is finely equippe - 
with provision for domestic art and sciences, lunch- - 
eon, shops for wood and iron work, studios, laboratot 
ies, a school museum, library, ethics room, gymnas 
ium, etc. The building cost $600,000 exclusive of the 
land on which it stands. 


Practical Civics. 
Superintendent Cooley’s plan to teach 
civics to the pupils of Chicago schools is an interesting 


practical 


one and well worthy of success. We hope that the 
girls of Chicago will become as enthusiastic over it as 
the boys. Whether women should vote will always 
be a disputed question, but that women should under- 
stand all questions relating to our government is 
Superintend- 
ent Cooley's plan is to organize the schools into min- 


conceded by every intelligent person. 


iature national, state and municipal governments. This 
is done to give pupils a knowledge of the three differ- 
ent stages of government. The national house of rep- 
resentatives will be elected from the grammar schools 
and the senate from the high schools. From each ele- 
mentary school one representative will be sent to the 
national Congress,and each high school will send several 
senators. The state and city governments will be 
formed in much the same way. Every detail of elec- 
tions and actual government will be copied as far as 


possible. 








DR. F. LOUIS SOLDAN, 
Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


Prominent in the Educational Field 


FRANK LOUIS SOLDAN. 


L. SOLDAN was born October 20, 1842, in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, son of 
John J., and Caroline (Elssman) Soldan. 
After being educated in the German schools, 
he came to St. Louis in 1863 and a year 
later assumed charge, as principal of one of the largest 
private schools in the city, which was then located on 
Broadway, near Market street. In 1868 he was ap- 
pointed teacher of modern languages in the St. Louis 
High School. While thus engaged he took part in the 
monthly meetings of teachers, delivering on such 
occasions essays which stamped him as being a pro- 
found thinker. At that time Dr. William T. Harris, 
later made chief of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, was superintendent of public schools in St. 
Louis, and a warm friendship was formed between 
him and the young teacher. 

Jn 1870 Mr. Soldan was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of public schools and did important’ work, in- 
troducing in the primary department, the system of 
writing instead of printing the letters on slates, and 
also introducing in this department an elementary 
study of arithmetic. In 1871 he was made principal 
of the Normal School and his administration caused it 
to become nationally known. In the fall of 1887 the 
Normal and High Schools consolidated under his man- 
agement, and he gained added celebrity, both asa 
teacher and as executive officer. 

In 1895 the School Board tendered him the position 
of superintendent of schools, and two years later, an 
entire new Board of Education re-elected him by a 
unanimous vote. Mr. Soldan’s labors asa writer and 
a lecturer have caused him to be known throughout 
the country as one of the ablest educators identified 
with the public school system. 

In 1883, at a meeting of the National Educational 
Association, held at Madison, Wis., he was elected 
President. 

Owing to Mr. Soldan’s efficient work in organizing 
a Normal Institute in South Carolina and in re-estab- 
lishing the time-honored University of South Carolina, 
that institution conferred upon him the degree of 
doctor of laws. 

Mr. Sheldon is a splendid organizer. He possesses, 
to a marked degree, the faculty of keeping his teachers 
loyal to him, which is indeed an essential to the 
successful administration of a great city school system. 
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ANDREW S. DRAPER, 
New York State Commissioner of Education. 


ANDREW SLOAN DRAPER. 


The New York Legislature, on March 10, 1904, 
elected Andrew Sloan Draper, president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois since 1894, to the newly-created office 
of Commissioner of Education. Under this title he 
will have full control of all the schools of the State, 
which, prior to the new unification law, was divided 
between the regents and the state department. He is 
recognized as one of the highest authorities on school 
administration, and has written many valuable books 
on the subject. For his monograph on ‘‘ The Organiza- 
tion and Administration of the American Public 
School System’’ he was awarded the silver medal at 
the Paris Exposition, 1900. Other publications of his 
are equally noteworthy: ‘‘What Ought the Common 
Schools to Do?’’ ‘‘How to Improve the Country 
Schools,’’ ‘‘Powers and Obligations of Teaching,’’ 
‘*School Administration in Large Cities,’’ ‘‘Origin of 
the New York Common School System,’’ ‘‘ Legal 
Status of the Public Schools,’’ ‘‘ American Schools and 
American Citizenship,’’ ‘‘The Spirit of the Teacher,’’ 
‘‘Science of the Elementary Schools,’’ ‘‘Co-Educa- 
tion in the United States,’’ ‘‘The Organization and 
Administration of City School Systems,’’ ‘‘ American 
Universities and National Life.’’ 

Andrew Sloan Draper was born, June 21, 1848, at 
Westford, New York. He graduated at the Albany 
Academy in 1866 and the Albany Law School in 1871, 
and received the degree of: LL. D. from Columbia 
University in 1903. He began the practice of law at 
Albany, New York; was a member of the city board 
of education there, 1879-1881; was member of the 
Alabama Claims Commission, 1885-1886, and was 
superintendent of public schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 
1892-1894. In 1898 he was elected first superintendent 
of schools of Greater New York, but declined. He has 
written some strong works on American History. 

When the unification bill became a law, all joined 
in the belief that Dr. Draper was best fitted to reor- 
ganize and reconcile the warring elements in the 
school system of New York State. Accordingly when 
offered the position of Commissioner of Education he 
accepted, much to the gratification of the leading 
school men and educators. He assumed the position 
on April 1, and during his two months’ incumbency 
he has succeeded in placing the school system upon a 
basis, logical and scientific. The educational outlook 
in the Empire State is one of great promise. 





EDWARD T. PIERCE, 
President State Normal School, Les Angeles, Calif. 





EDWARD T. PIERCE. 


Edward T. Pierce is a native of Delaware County, 
New York, in one of whose leading academies he re- 
ceived his preparatory education. He began his 
career as an educator at the age of seventeen by teach- 
ing the country district school to earn money for 
higher education. ; 

He was graduated in 1872 from the State Normal 
College at Albany, N. Y., taking high rank in his class 
among classmates who have since attained high posi- 
tions of influence and honor in legal, judicial and 
educational work. 

He again used his profession as a financial means 
to higher education, going from a year’s service as 
Principal at Blauveltville, N. Y., to Union University 
where he took the degree of LL. B. in 1877. The 
degree of Pd. D., was conferred in 1893 by the Albany 
State Normal College. 

He was married in 1877 to Miss I. Woodin, a Normal 
School classmate, and for the next four years he and 
his wife conducted a large Grammar School at Belle- 
ville, New Jersey. They removed to California in 
1881 since which time he has been prominent in the 


‘educational affairs of the state. He was Superinten- 


dent of schools in Pasadena, California, during the six 
years of its marvellously rapid growth, when four of 
the present large school buildings were built under 
his personal supervision. 

In 1889 he was called to the Presidency of the 
newly established State Normal School at Chico, 
California, which he organized and directed for 
four years. From there he came, in 1893 to th« 
Presidency of the State Normal School at Los Angeles, 
California. 

He has been active in securing legislation for the 
advance of Normal work, notably in adding the De- 
partment of Kindergarten to state training of teachers. 
The extension of the Normal Course from three year; 
to four, the establishment of departments of Manual 
Training and Domestic Science and the unification of 
the Normal with Training School work may be cited 
as some of the more notable improvements in Normal 
School policy achieved by him. 

As a member of the Council of Education and of th« 
Department of Normal Schools under the National 
Educational Association, he has made some valuabl 
contributions to the educational literature of recent 
years. 
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The Opportunity of the Teacher in Re- 


lation to Civic. Betterment. 


By J. M. Greenwood, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas 
City. 


T THE outset, it is necessary to discriminate 
clearly what the four words—Opportunity, 
Relation, Civic and Betterment mean when 
Wl interpreted literally, and then to consider 
them as they stand related in the subject 
proposed for discussion. 

Opportunity is from the Latin opportunus, and sig- 
nifies fitness, convenience, suitableness, local advan- 
tage, some advantage offered itself. It is in this lat- 
ter sense, no doubt, that the word is used by the 
editor who assigned the topic. Relation is also from 







the Latin velatio, and it is used in the sense of a_ 


carrying back, or bringing back,—but it perhaps is 
estricted in its use here to a semi-legal, or technical 
meaning, not however such as one would ascribe to 
the relation between husband and wife; or parent and 
child, but rather that kind of link that connects 
teacher and pupil together as leader and follower. 
Civic is also a Latin derivative, meaning a citizen, or 
one who is interested in some way in city affairs. 
Betterment refers most frequently to an estate in con- 
nection with some improvement which renders it more 
complete than ordinary repairs would do. Here Bet- 
terment is intended for Improvement. 

From these restricted, nominal definitions, it is 
readily seen that a more enlarged interpretation must 
be given to these four words than their narrow literal 
use will justify. Also, that such a liberal construction 
must be placed on these words as they stand related to 
one another, so as to permit the teacher to train his 
or her pupils in such a course of instruction as wil! 
enable the latter to become useful and honored mem- 
bers of the community in which they live. The prac- 
tical question is—‘‘Can such a thing be done, provided 
the teacher uses the opportunity to turn the pupils’ 
minds in the proper direction?’’ I answer that it is not 
only possible to give such instruction, but that it is 
the teacher’s duty to do all things that pertain to the 
upbuilding of the pupil’s character along the lines of 
honorable and useful citizenship. 

At. this juncture, however, the important thing is 
for the teacher to set himself or herself in the proper 
attitude before the children, and to imbue them with 
the spirit of absolute fairness towards all political and 
religous sentiments. The teacher who is an active 
republican, democrat, or socialistic partisan, can never 
make any headway with the children who come from 
homes where opposite political opinions prevail.. An 
illustration of a very simple kind will explain my 
meaning better than an extended argument. A Baptist 
teacher once tried to give the pupils of his school an 
exalted lesson along the line of civic duty in regard 
to a local election in which one of the candidates for 
the common council, was a butcher who ‘‘occasionally 
took a glass of beer.’’ This candidate for civic hon- 
ors belonged to the same political party as the teacher. 
When the teacher broached the subject, half a dozen 
children wanted to know at once, whether he would 
vote for the butcher. The teacher was cornered, 
blushed, evaded,—but this did not satisfy the young- 
sters. Some of these children had been taught in the 
grade the year before that butchers are bloodthirsty, 
and that their children usually delighted in torturing 
harmless animals. Then a Democratic boy lifted up 
his voice and said, ‘‘he is a republican, and we are 
democrats at our house, and Papa votes the ticket 
straight.’’ This is what, in the classic language of the 
great universities, is called ‘‘hot stuff’’ in the school. 

Children in all such matters reason concretely, 
whether it be in the political, religious, or in the 
wage earning field. j 

A few years ago an accomplished young woman was 
teaching in a rural school in Iowa. One Sunday 
afternoon, she and a young man were riding ina 
buggy in the neighborhood of her schoolhouse, when 

‘they came to a field which belonged toa sturdy, indus- 
trious German. In his field by the roadside was an 
acre or two of turnips. So the young gentleman said: 
“If you will hold the lines, I will get over the fence 
and pull up two or three turnips to eat.’’ Over he 
went, and got the turnips. This German had a little 
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boy who went to this young woman to school. He 
happened to be at the hog-pen near by, and saw his 
father’s turnips pulled up. . The next day, the class in 
the Second Reader had one of those elevated ‘moral 
lessons, and the teacher expounded to the school the 
beauties of right living, and especially to this class 
of little children. She felt that she was making a 
deep and lasting impression on Rudolph’s mind as he 
stood there, his great blue eyes looking deeply into 
hers: In fact,, she was so sure of it that she said: 
**Rudolph, don’t you think so?’’ With imperturbable 
gravity he replied: ‘‘ You stole our turnips yesterday !’’ 


\ By the native American population, it is not regarded 


as a breach of decorum to go into a ‘‘turnip patch’’ 
and pull up a few raw turnips to eat, but in the Ger- 
man mind it was different. Let the teacher be sure of 
his footing before venturing too deep into the mire. 
The wise teacher should know all the circumstances 
surrounding his patrons before starting out too rashly 
as a reformer. Stanley Jevons says somewhere: 
‘*Milkmaids do not suffer from small-pox,’’ and, in 
the words of Darwin, ‘‘Scientific importance may 
attach even to such an apparently trifling observation 
as that, white tom-cats having blue eyes are deaf.’’ 
Children occasionally have a few scattered thoughts of 
their own on some subjects, and there is no telling 
when some of these thoughts ‘“‘will. pop up,’’ some- 
times to the surprise and not always to the delight of 
the teaher. 

Let us start now on another tack. Children play 
games to their own liking, and I think the games of 
their own choosing, not imposed by the will of a 
superior, are the ones they prefer. By reverting to 
the fact that these games are always played according 
to certain rules or laws that are self-imposed, and that 
all who play must obey, the children are led by de- 
grees to the conclusion that rules, and regulations, 
and laws are necessary for their well-being, not only 
in their games but in their school room duties. They 
soon reach the conclusion that the one who cheats, or 
misrepresents, or bullies others, is an undesirable 
companion, and he is excluded from participation in 
their games and shunned by his playmates. Begin- 
ning in this simple manner, the child’s ideals in re- 
gard to school and civic duties continually expand; 
and’ he eventually reaches that stage in his develop- 
ment when he is able to weigh evidence impartially, 
and to understand, or at least comprehend in part, the 
fact that honest and well-meaning people, who are in- 
telligent and conscientious, may differ widely on 
matters of local, state, national, or international pol- 
icy; just as during the American Revolution, the 
Adamses of Massachusetts and the Lees of Virginia 
believed in ‘‘committee government,’’ so afraid were 
they of one man power; while Washington, Hamilton, 
Greene, Marshall and others were in favor of putting 
authority where it could act with promptness, precis- 
ion, and power, energetically applied. The one party 
believed in the potency of an enthusiastic, undisci- 
plined militia, whose coinage soon oozed out, and the 
other party, in a trained, effective body of disciplined 
men who could strike hard, retreat rapidly if neces- 
sary, and not become a disorganized mob. But here, 
in the practical politics of life, the teachers are row- 
ing in one direction, and the men who direct political 
affairs in another. The very young man in politics 
ig very full of enthusiasm, and most frequently he 
knows not what his enthusiasm is about. 

A goal is to be reached. It is that which will enable 
the voters of a municipality to select the best man, 
irrespective of political affiliation, to administer the 
affairs of a municipality on a purely business basis. 
This is the ideal, and I believe the time will come 
when the two great parties will get together, and make 
up a ticket composed of good men whom they will 
elect to the offices for which they are individually 
qualified. There are some munciipalities now work- 
ing along this line, and it occurs to me that this is the 
direction that municipal action will eventually take, 
and if public sentiment can be turned into this chan- 
nel, better service will be secured. 

So far as the great body of work on Civic Better- 
ment’’ has been done in schools, it has had little 
effect, and it comes more nearly ‘‘ moral tight rope 
dancing’’ than the inculcation of such virtues as sin- 
cerity, generosity, integrity, liberality and truthfui- 
ness. Loss of sincerity is loss of vital power, and loss 
of fairness is loss of soul power. 


A Neglected Source of Power. 
By A. B. Cole, Superintendent of Schools, Plainville, Mass. 


Years ago, it was customary for the teacher to make 
periodical visits to the homes of his pupils. These 
calls were a part of his regular work and were attended 
to in the same spirit that the pastor attended to his 
duties. 

Modern pedagogy had not been invented to worry 
the teacher. There was, however, a phase of his work 
which gave him a great advantage. This phase of the 
work would probably be called today ‘‘ practical child 
study,’’ or observational work. In reality it was but 
the acquiring of a sensible knowledge of the home 
conditions of the pupils and an acquaintance with 
their parents. This latter phase of the work gave the 
teacher a power which is lacking in much of the pub- 
lic school work today, viz., a parent’s interest in the 
teacher for his own sake. 

There is no doubt that if many of the successful 
men and women in middle life today could trace back 
to its beginning the line of influence which has made 
them what they are, it would have its starting point 
in the occasional visits of some village school master 
in the long winter evenings when they were in their 
early teens. 

These schoolmasters and mistresses of thirty years 
ago did not know so much of Rousseau, Froebel, Her- 
bart and other leaders as do the same number of teach- 
ers today. They were not as well prepared in general 
knowledge, but what they lacked in substance they 
supplied in spirit. 

Many of the men were students working through 
college who brought into their school all the ambition 
and buoyancy which they possessed. They made their 
rounds among the parents and were ever welcome 
guests. Another class was composed of men who were 
college graduates but had returned to the old home to 
carry on the farm. In the long winter term they 
taught in the district schools in their immediate 
locality. 

Those teachers were a power in their day and genera- 
tion, and at the close of each winter term a _ half 
dozen or more of the brightest boys and girls entered 
some academy to pursue afurther course. When we 
realize the power which those old time school masters 
exerted over the homes of their pupils, we need not 
wonder why so many of our emineut men started as 
poor boys on a farm. ry 

But times have changed. The old school master fod 
the long winter terims are fast becoming a traditipn. 
The farmer boy over fifteen is not in school, and fhe 
academy is being transformed into the public schipol 
The contact of our teachers today with their 


system. 
pupils is becoming limited to a few hours daily in the 
schoolroom. The school atid not the individual is ‘too 
often the center of interest because the success of the 
teacher depends upon the general appearance of Her 
school as a whole, and the percentage of unconditional 
promotions for the year. Written work instead Bf 
oral work occupies much time out of school for correg- 
tion and the constant change of methods and text- 
books uses up the balance of her time. The principal 
of a large school, if it be a man, seldom becomes well 
acquainted with the pupils, except the criminals, and 
with these only as he sits in judgment over theni. 
The result is that the home and the school are drifting 
apart. While there is no antagonism on the part of 
the home yet there is no keen personal interest as was 
formerly the case when the teacher was reckoned asa 
friend and adviser. 

The teacher who makes periodical visits into the 
homes of her pupils gains an advantage from two 
standpoints. First, she is the better acquainted with 
each individual and can assist him where assistance is 
She will also be more charitable in her 
her discipline. 


most needed. 
judgments and more equitable in 
Second, by becoming acquainted with the parents, she 
will cultivate their friendship, strengthen her position, 
and increase her general influence. Tales told out of 
school will not receive credence at home, for acquaint- 
ance with the teacher will create a sympathy im her 
favor. 
terests the parents in herself, and her advice will be 
heeded. 


Her sphere will be broadened also as she in- 


Duty and today are ours; results and the future be- 
long to God. —Horace Creely. 
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HE ARTICLES which will appear in this de 
partment are written more especially for the 
help and inspiration of the country and vil- 
lage teachers, who, we believe, need sug- 
gestion and instruction in special subjects, 
and who have little, if any, opportunity to visit schools 
and school exhibits and thus ascertain for themselves 
what the world of educators is doing and what children 
may be taught to do. 

It is our aim to suggest work so simple that at least 
some part of it may be done even in the smallest and 
most poorly equipped country school, and that without 
any expenditure of money. If it be necessary, in 
some.kinds of work, to purchase material, the ex- 
penditure suggested will be very slight Larger and 
better equipped schools may be able to stand a greater 
expenditure for material and to devote more time to 
the work, but the little country school can have, pro- 
portionately, as great success and the work will be of 
as great educational value to its pupils. 

There are school districts, perhaps, where the teacher 
may think and even say, ‘‘This is not for me, I have 
a poor little country school sadly in need of repair, 
where I do my own janitor work and teach a roomful 
of barefoot children, and have all I can do to get 
through the three R’s. To such teachers, let me say 
that this is more especially for you than for any other. 
Read carefully the suggestions and try some part of 
them in your school. If difficulties arise and you 
think we can be of further service to you write to the 
editor’s office and your letters will receive attention, 
either privately or through the columns of this paper. 

This month I shall tell you of a kind of work which 
is being done in our most progressive schools, and 
which is particularly adapted to your schools, since 
you have such an abundance of material all about you 
and it does not cost you a penny. 

The making of baskets in the public schools seems to 
have sprung from the arts and crafts movement, which 
has made itself felt all over the country Doubtless 
you all know of the Arts and Crafts Guilds, which 
have for their object the re-establishment of the 


*Mrs. Cox was lately, for six years, State Instructor of Drawing 
on the Bureau of Teachers Institutes of the Department of Public 
Instruction of New York and has addressed many thousands of 
teachers and learned to adapt her work to the possibilities and 
limitations of the average school. She is constantly in touch 
with the best work of city schools and Arts and Crafts Guilds, 





chool Arts and Crafts 


beautiful old handwork of former days, and of sim- - 


plicity and honesty in its execution. 

We find in the Indian exhibits in the Museum of 
Natural History of New York City baskets of every 
shape and size, and for a variety of purposes, 
including cooking. Some of the materials used 
by the Indians in their basketry are reeds, grasses, 
corn, husks, rushes, stems of maiden hair fern, 
shreds of red bud, shredded cedar bark, spruce 
root and cedar root, and these in a _ variety of 
stitches and modes of weaving. In fact, it is said 
that so exhaustive was the Indian woman’s study and 
application of the material about her in Nature, to 
meet the needs of the family, that not one stitch or 
pattern is used in modern work today that was not 
originated by some tribe of long ago. 

Raphia is the material used for much of the basketry 
in the public schools. It is the outer cuticle of 
a palm which grows in Madagascar; is light tan or 
cream in color, very soft and pliable, and comes in 
fibers a yard or more in length. Sedges and grasses 
of South America are often sold as raphia, however. 
Reeds and rattan are also employed, the various ma- 
terials being frequently used in combination. The 
best colored raphia is obtained with vegetable dyes, 
which produce soft rich colors and never fade. 

But at this time we are going to pass over these 
materials and the baskets made of them, and are going 
to confine our attention to baskets made of grasses and 
corn husks, for out of the Indian basketry has grown 
what is called grass basketry. This is said to have 
originated with a few of our art teachers and members 
of the Guilds, though I have seen baskets from for- 
eign countries fashioned in a similar manner. * 

The selection and collection of grasses for these 
baskets will be left as a matter for experiment with 
the teachers throughout the country, and it will 
doubtless prove a most interesting one. 

Let each teacher who is interested in this work 
and who wishes to enter upon it begin to gather 
grasses in June, or as soon as they are of sufficient 
length to be available for use, perhaps somewhat over 
six inches. Of course a grass or husk even shorter 
than this can be used should the beauty of its coloring 
or texture warrant the extra care in sewing and hand- 
ling.’ These first grasses gathered early in the season 
will retain more of their green in drying than those 
gathered when riper. By continuing to collect them 
throughout the summer and fall, one can have a beau- 
tiful assortment of grasses of greens, yellows, tans and 
browns, often with modifications of violets and reds. 

To dry the grasses thus collected from time to time, 
spread them out upon a floor or table where they will 
have plenty of air, but no sunshine, and even a par- 
tially darkened room is recommended in order to pre- 
vent fading out in the drying. Avoid all moisture, 
for it will both discolor and mildew. 

Here are a few suggestions as to kinds of grasses 
to collect: Any grass that possesses interest on account 
of either its length, its pliability, its markings or its 
coloring may well receive your attention. 

Try the blades of the rye and oats, and also the 
stalks. Some beautiful colors are obtained by strip- 
ping the rye stalks in the autumn. 

The grass which is called June grass in many localities 
has a long loose head of fine purple flowers, which 
retain good color. The leaves of the iris, the wild 
lilies and the cat-tails have all been used to advantage. 

Grasses growing by the brookside or in the marshy 


Something About Grass Baskets 


By Florence B. Himes-Cox* 






























end of a field are often beautiful. Some of them are 
very fine, like long slender pine needles, and may be 
gathered by the handful. These lose but little of 
their green in the drying. In such places may also be 
found a grass similar to the June grass, but so much 
more delicate that the stems never stand erect, but 
bend gracefully with the weight of the top. The soft 
purple tops work very prettily into a basket. In the 
marshy fitld I found also a grass with blade and stem 
quite bluish-green, and with a long flowered head 
(not unlike the June grass), soft and pliable, of violet 
and blnish-green. 

Some of the tall coarse grasses have been found 
spotted with dark brown. These spots have been re- 
tained in the-drying, showing very plainly on the 
soft green and tan and giving agreeable variety. 

Do not neglect the ripe grasses, which give you 
plenty of yellows and tans, for these are always a 
standby; nor yet the dark brown and red ‘effects, for 
these will form your strongest contrasts in such designs 
as you may be able to use. 


And now we come to the corn kusks, which are not 
at all secondary to the grasses in point of interest. 
Though not so long as the former, they are large in 
bulk, very flexible, and range in colors through the 
creams and tans, often with beautiful violet and even 
bronze. These latter colors cannot be obtained until 
late in the autumn, after the sun has done its work 
for you. Do not scorn any small stripping of this 
beautifui bronze, for you will find it very rare, and 
even small pieces can be worked in to advantage. 

Every teacher will find her own beautiful bits of 
color and material when she begins to look about 
and to realize how much there is ready to her hand, 
to be had for the taking. 

This article will reach teachers in many States, and 
in some localities will be found grasses which may be 
very rare in other localities, or entirely foreign to 
them. Shoulda teacher in any State find a grass 
especially satisfactory, I am sure that other teachers, 
in other States, would be glad to know of it, and 
might even desire to exchange grasses or seeds. 

For the most elemen- 
tary work the grasses or 
corn husks may be braid- 
ed. Two or more blades 
of grass to a strand will 
make a good braid. If a 
small braid of husks is 
desired, take the inner 
and softer husks and split 
them. A large braid of the husks, perhaps an 
inch wide, will make serviceable baskets, mats, or 
other objects when sewed. Always allow your grasses 
or husks to remain in water a few moments before 
braiding or sewing. It will be found easier to shape 
them, and the shape will be better retained when dry. 
In piecing the grasses or husks, lap a couple of inche 
or more and breid in firmly. 

With the small braids, from one-quarter to one-half 
inch in width, the pupils may make mats, doll. hats, 
small baskets, wall pockets, and other interesting ob- 
jects. Use a needle with a long flat eye, called a tap- 
estry or worsted needle, and sew the braid with strong 
thread, cord, or some of the raveled strands of a rope. 

To begin a mat, wind the end of the. braid firmly 
with the thread and sew through it once or twice to 
hold. Coil the braid round snugly and sew. Some 
prefer that the edge of the braid be kept up, not the 
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face. Perhaps this is easier for beginners, but teach- 
ers may try both ways and teach whichever they pre- 
fer. A good effect is gained by keeping the face of 
the braid up and letting each succeeding coil lap fully 
half way over the preceding one. This is easily sewéd 
and is very firm. In sewing, the needle may be run 
through the braid with the twists with each stitch or 
between the stitches, letting the thread show as little 
as possible. The edges of the mat may be decorated 
with loops of the braid if desired. A really service- 
able mat for the school or home may be made in the 
saine manner by using a large braid and strong twine. 

The doll’s hat is similarly made up to the point 
where the crown turns. For beginners the crown will 
be more easily turned if the braid has been sewed with 
edge up or with each coil lying half under the pre- 
ceding one, instead of over. The coil that makes the 
first round for the vertical part of the crown will then 
be found quite easy to place. Hold it a little tighter, 
as you do not wish any more flare now. When ready 
for the brim, flatten out braid and sew quite easily. To 
give roll to the edge of the brim, draw last row or two 
more tightly again. These doll hats may be trimmed 
with braid around the crown and bow of the same. 

In the Museum we find Indian hats 
woven of the corn husks, and so fine 
are they that one can with difficulty 
tell of what they are made. During 
the past summer many outing hats 
for actual wear were made of grasses, 
husks, or raphia, and the little hat 
déscribed above will give you some 
suggestions for the making of a very 
serviceable hat. 

A wall pocket, large enough for ac- 
} tual use on your schoolroom wall, 
#¥ may be made by sewing braided grass 
7 or husks to form two mats. Place the 
two together and sew around one- 
half the circumference. Around 
the half thus sewed a large braid may be fastened, 
the same to extend up over the unsewed half to 
form:a loop for hanging. The two ends of the braid 
may be tied, or lapped and sewed. For a wall pocket 
for actual use, a braid from one-half to an inch in 
width would look well on a pocket from one to two 
feet in diameter. This could be made by a number of 
the children working together. The pocket may be 
backed with cardboard, if not sufficiently stiff. 

Another method of using this material is to wind 
long bunches of the grass or husks very firmly with 
cord or twine, letting the winding material run slant- 
wise in the direction of the roll; a long continuous 
roll is formed, which may be used as are the braids. 

To make a grass basket, select from your material a 
handful or two of long pliable grasses or corn husks 
and let them lie in water for a moment in order to 
soften and prevent cracking or breaking. While these 
are soaking, prepare your needle and sewing mater- 
ial. A sewing hemp is most frequently used for these 
baskets. It can be obtained at small cost from various 
school supply establishments. You will find that cord, 
twine, the raveled parts of a good hemp rope, or even 
strong heavy thread will answer very well, and any 
color will do that you may fancy, though grays, 
browns, greens, and violets, will probably harmonize 
best with the grasses and corn husks. Better than all 
would be some natural miaterial, such as shredded 
bark or root, or long grass, if you could find this 
strong enough to use for the sewing. Whatever you 
use must be quite strong, as the grasses must be sewed 
firmly and the basket must be solid. Its shape wiil 
depend entirely upon the handling and sewing of the 
material. 

Now, with needle and thread ready, select a small 
bunch of the grass, perhaps as large round in bulk as 
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a match or slate pencil. Trim one end, making it, 
however, not too stubby. Wind your thread around 
the end once or twice, sewing through if you like, 
and then coil your grass round until it makes a com- 
plete circle, keeping the hole in the center as small as 
possible. Now sew firmly around the grass and 
through the center until you have completed. the 
circle. It is nut necessary to entirely fill the bole in 
the center, or to have any certain number of stitches, 
but secure a good frm center. Some may find it less 
difficult to start a basket with corn husks. If you use 


these, choose the inner husks, which are softer and 
more pliable and need less soaking. 


Now see that the basket is held with the loose, un- 
sewed grasses or husks on top 
of the coil thus made and 
extending to the left. The 
left hand will handle the 
grasses and shape the basket 
while the right hand sews. 
To continue the coil, mak- 
“ij ing the second round, hold 
the bunch of grass neatly against the first coil, then 
place your needle over the second coil, under the top 
of the stitch which has sewed the first coil, and so out 
toward you, coming from between the first and second 
coils and from under the thread. Pull the thread 
firmly and make the next stitch in the same way. 
In sewing the second coil, you may 

now see that your stitches are evenly 

distributed around the circle, allowing 

them to be rather close together at this 4 
stage, as the distance between them 

will be increased as the basket grows 

in size. When you are ready to begin 

the third coil you will find that it falls in naturally 
around the second, and that each stitch will be taken 
through the top of the corresponding stitch of the 
second coil. The stitches will have the whirling 
movement shown in the cut. This method may be 
continued until the stitches are too far apart to hold 
the basket firmly when an extra stitch may be inserted 
in each space. 

After the basket has been well started, the bunch 
you are sewing may be made larger by adding more 
grasses, a few ata time, placing the ends inside the 
bunch or between the coils, that there may be no 
stubby ends sticking out and no perceptible piecings 
or variations of size. In some baskets the bunch of 
grasses may be as large round as your finger, especially 
if you intend making a large basket. With this, twine 





or hemp is used for sewing. This produces even more 
artistic effects than the smaller and finer work. After 
you have learned to start a basket well, you will be 
able to use a heavy coil at the beginning and to keep 
it where you wish it. 

I have seen some of these baskets fully a foot high 
and about a foot and a half in diameter, and they are 
very beautiful. One teacher made a very serviceable 
work-basket of grasses and corn husks, shaping it 
much like a round cake pan, and turning the outer 
edge back with a heavy coil of violet corn husks. A 
small braid of the husks was fastened in loops about the 
inside of the basket, near the bottom, to hold spools. 

The shaping of the basket will depend upon the 
position in which the coil is held as it is being sewed. 
To curve the sides of the basket, pull the coil a 
little tighter and bring it around slightly on top of 
the preceding coil. Keep the material damp and it 
will be found easier to shape the basket. 

The simplest designs for these baskets are rows or 
bands of contrasting colors. For instance, a heavy 
band of rich dark brown grass will look well ina 
basket of tan or soft gray-green, or a roll of violet 
around the top of a corn husk basket of light tone. 
Large figures may also be sewed in with the coils. 
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The most beautiful basket of this kind I ever saw was 
made by a member of the Arts and Crafts Guild of 
New York, a woman who is said to be one of the 
originators of this style of basket. The material was 
chiefly coarse grasses and the design was.in the most 
beautiful bronze and irridescent corn husks. The basket 
was sewed with hemp of light tones, harmonizing with 
the. various parts of the basket, tan, light green and light 
violet. The design was a sort of irregular and reversed 
Z in form, perhaps three of them about the cir- 
cumference of the basket. The beautiful bits of corn- 
husks had been wrapped around the coil of grass, 
and where the design was to discontinue in each coil, 
the husk had been twisted round to be sewed in 
on the wrong side, thus allowing the body color of the 
basket to appear again. In this way small bits of 
beautiful husk, grass, or leaf can be used to good 
advantage. In another basket, which was in an exhibit 
prepared for the St. Louis Exposition, a lustrous coil of 
violet was pointed out to me to be an iris leaf. So 
you see, things that were never beautiful to us before 
may be beautiful now when we. have our eyes open 
to hunt for them and a definite use for them. 





Five other designs which may be used in these 
baskets and which have been found on Indian baskets 
in the Museum are seen in the illustration above. 

Very simple baskets may be made by the pupils of 
grass or corn husks of one tone, and designs may be 
painted on with ink or paint of any color. In the 
museum was noticed one like the third in the illustra- 
tion of five, which was made of cedar root with the 
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The Apache exhibit of baskets, many of them very 


design painted in ochre. 


beautiful and Of considerable size, fills a large case in 
the same museum. The designs in these are all 
worked in black. 
by the children if they paint their designs with ink. 


Similar effects may be obtained 


Above are given some Indian designs with their 
interpretations, taken from articles in the museum. 

(a) A beaded zigzag signifying a row of tents; (b) 
(d) lakes with 
masses of rock rising from the water; (e) Fern leaves; 


a tent; (c) mountains with lakes, etc; 
(f) diamond-shaped arrow head; (g) the sun and its 
rays; (h) a buffalo hoof, found on a moccasin; (i) 
hoof of mountain sheep, beaded on a bag; (j) arrow- 
heads; (k) mountain peaks; figures at points are birds; 
(1) eagle, beaded on a moccasin; (m) man; (n) dog; 
(o) deer; (p) meadow lark; (q) arrowhead; (r) repre- 
sents the four directions; (s) probably a wildguose; 
(t) ripples in water. 











Fifth Year—First Half. 


Grade 5 A. 


MPOSITION:—1. Invention—Some beauti- 
ful June roses are sent to the poor children 
in the city. Give one of these roses a name. 
Use that as the title of a story in which this 
rose tells what happens to it after it reaches 
the city. 2. Reproduction—Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘The 
Emperor’s Bird’s Nest.’’ 3. Composition on the 
meaning of the colors of the flag. 

Subject—The Red, White, and Blue. This will give 
opportunity for original ideas and fancies, although 
the thought will naturally center round the three 
ideas Courage, Purity, Truth. Work out in three 
clear cut paragraphs. In place of introductory and 
concluding paragraphs, let the opening sentence of 
the first paragraph be of the nature of an introduc- 
tion, and the last sentence of the third, a conclusion. 
4. Model—‘Grandfather’s Chair’’—Hawthorne, Chap- 
ter I. 

Original work—Write a description of the arm-chair 
presented to Longfellow by the children of Cambridge. 
(Read ‘‘ From My Arm-Chair.’’) 

Reading—Longfellow’s Poems. Select the simpler 
poems. The collection known as ‘‘The Children’s 
Hour and Other Poems,’’ is well suited for this pur- 
pose. From their previous work in reading and mem- 
orizing the pupils no doubt are familiar with a number 
of these poems and in a general way, with Longfellow 
as a poet. It would seem, however, a fitting time to 
give a sketch of the Poet’s life, mention particular 
poems, and dwell on the idea of Longfellow as The 
Children’s Poet. (‘‘The Children’s Poet,’’ published 
by the F. A. Owen Publishing Co.) (Read Whittier’s 
poem, ‘‘The Poet and the Children. ’’) 

Memorizing—‘The Poet and His Songs’’—Long- 
fellow. 

Topic for ethical lesson: Cheerfulness—-A sugges- 
tion for working out the ethical lessons in the various 
grades: Announce the topic and ask pupils to get to- 
gether material relating to it. This material may con- 
sist of proverbs, quotations, and poems dealing with 
the particular quality; fables, stories, and pictures il- 
lustrating the same, also incidents observed; characters 
in fiction, history, or everyday life, distinguished by 
this trait. In this way, it is possible to get a varied 
expression of the topic in both an abstract and a con- 
crete form, and at the same time, to bring into play 
the principle of self-activity. 

Fifth Year—-Second Half. Grade 5 B. 

Composition :—Reproduction — Read ‘‘Hiawatha’s 
Sailing.’’ 1. Write a composition entitled ‘‘The 
Building of the Canoe.’’ 2. An outline for a Compo- 
sition on ‘‘ The Stars and Stripes.’’ 

I, Compare the flag of to-day with that of Washing- 
ton’s time. 







II, Tell what the stripes stand for. 

III, Tell-what the stars signify. 

IV. State when and how a change in the flag may 
be made, ‘ 
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ENGLISH 





June Lessons in English 
: By Jennie P. Titus 


3. Model letter—See Maxwell’s ‘‘ First Book in Eng- 
lish,’’ page 114. Original work—Write to a cousin, 
that your brother has promised to take you to Bronx 
Park on the coming Saturday, and that both he and 
you would like to have her go too. 4. Invention— 
Hiawatha arose with the sun and went forth into the 
forest. Imagine some of the adventures that befell 
him. Tell about one. , 

Reading—Longfellow’s ‘‘Hiawatha.’’ Take up the 
poem asa whole rather than as selected portions. In 
connection with this work, give the pupils an idea of 
what this land was like when the Red Race reigned 
supreme, trace out the various changes that have taken 
place since that time; give a general idea of the 
position, condition, etc., of the Indian, to-day. 

Memorizing—‘‘A Psalm of Life’’—Longfellow. 

Topic for ethical lessons—Courage See Grade 5 A. 


Sixth Year—First Half. Grade 6 A. 


Composition:—1. Model— Conversation between 
Perseus and King Polydectes. (‘‘The Gorgon’s Head’’ 
—Hawthorne.) Original work bringing in invention 
—A supposed conversation between George Washing- 
ton and Betsy Ross, with regard to the making of a 
flag for our country. : 

2. Composition from outline— 

THE WONDER BOOK. 

I. 1. Why so called. 

2. The author. 

II. Contents. 

Mention different stories. 

III. Story read in class. 

Give a few details. 

IV. Compare with true stories. 

Which do you prefer? 

3. Write a letter to a classmate detained at home. 
Let it be a bright and interesting report of what has 
gone on in school, during her absence. 

4. Reproduction—After reading ‘‘The Three 
solden Apples,’’ write out the final scene in which 
Hercules meets the giant Atlas, and finally succeeds 
in getting the three golden apples. 

Reading—Hawthorne’s ‘‘Wonder Book.’’ A little 
preliminary talk about these mythological characters 
and their doings will tend to arouse an interest in the 
‘* Wonder Book’’ stories, and to create the right atmos- 
phere for an appreciative reading. In selecting stories, 
‘‘The Gorgon’s Head’’ and ‘‘The Three Golden Ap- 
ples’? should be included in order that the reading 
and composition work may be correlated. 

Memorizing—‘‘ The Minstrel Boy’’—Moore. 

Topic for ethical lessons—Honesty. See Grade.5 A. 


Sixth Year—Second Half. Grade 6 B. 


Composition:—1. Invention—An Autobiography. 
A Battle Flag, tattered and bullet riddled, relates what 
it has gone through since the day when it was a beau- 
iful new Flag presented to a regiment about to go to 
the front. 2. Topics for a composition on Elias 
Howe, the inventor of the sewing-machine—(a) Boy- 
hood, (b) Training, (c) His dream, (d) First idea of 
a machine to imitate the action of the human fingers, 
in sewing, (e) First sewing-machine, (f) Attempts 
to introduce it in this country, (g) Trip to London, 
(h) Perseverance, (i) Reward. For a five paragraph 
composition, the following grouping is suggested :— 

Introduction— 

I. a, b, c. 

Body— 

II. d. 

III. e. 

IV. f, g. 

Conclusion— 

V. h, i. 

3. Reproduction of a series of history lessons. Sub- 


ject—The Growth of New York City. 4. Model— 
‘*Sheridan’s Ride,’’ by Thomas Buchanan Read. 

Original Work—Describe an engine racing at full 
speed to the scene of a fire. 

Reading—‘‘Poems of American Pafriotism,’’ chosen 
by Brander Matthews. 

These poems are arranged in chronological order. 
Those from 1815 on will correlate well with the history 
work of the grade and will give an added interest to 
the various topics as they are reviewed. 

Memorizing: ‘‘The Builders’’—Longfellow. ‘‘The 
American Flag.’’—Drake. 

Topic for ethical lessons—Perseverance. 
5 A. 


Seventh Year—First Half. Grade 7 A. 


Composition :—1. Topical outline for a composition 
on— 


See Grade 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 

Introduction— ae 

I. 1. Who he was. 

2. What he did. 
(a) Fought for his people. 
(b) Taught his people. 

Body— 

II. Alfred conquered the Danes. 

III. Alfree tried to educate his people. 

I. Translated books into English. 
2. Invited learned men to teach his people. 

IV. Alfred’s device for measuring time. 

Conclusion— \ 

V. The many other things that the King did for 
the welfare of his people. 2. Read ‘‘The Shoemak- 
ers’’ in Whittier’s ‘‘Songs of Labor.’’ Write two 
related paragraphs carrying out the following thoughts: 
—I. The shoe represents the labor of the shoemaker. 
II. The materials represent the labor of many hands. 
3. Model, Learning to Swim, from ‘‘A New England 
Boyhood,’’ by Edward Everett Hale, Chapter III (See 
‘*School Composition’’—-Maxwell and Johnston, page 
45.) 

Subject for original work—‘Learning to Cook.”’ 
4. Write a single paragraph book report. 

Topic—What the story is about. 

Reading—‘‘Songs of Labor’’—Whittier. The follow- 
ing are suggested as suitable for this season of the 
year. ‘‘The Ship Builders,’’ ‘‘The Drovers,’’ ‘‘The 
Fishermen.’’ Read ‘‘The Shoemakers,’’ in connec- 
tion with the composition work. 

Memorizing—‘ Bannockburn’’—Burns. 

Topic for ethical lessons:—Industry. See Grade 5 A. 


Seventh Year—Second Half. Grade 7 B. 


Composition—1. Subject Betsy Ross. (The 
woman who had the honor of making ,the first Amer- 
ican Flag.) Full and interesting information on this 
subject will be found in ‘‘The Story of Our Flag,’’ by 
Addie Guthrie Weaver. 2. Model—‘The Charge of 
the Light Brigade,’’ Tennyson. Original work—De- 
scribe the Battle of Waterloo. 3. Read ‘‘The Restora- 
tion of Charles the Second,’’ by Sir Walter Scott. 
(See ‘‘Tales from English History,’’ edited by Wil- 
liam J. Rolfe.) Imagine you are Charles II. Write 
the story of your journey from Rochester to London. 
4. Topics for a book report— 

Subject— 

Scene laid—Where, when. 

Principal characters— 

Brief summary—Opening scenes, turning point, end- 
ing. 

Remarks, etc. 
Reading—‘Tales from English History,’’ edited by 


. William J. Rolfe. For correlated work in reading and 


composition take ‘‘The Restoration of Charles the 
Second.’’ In connection with the history, read ‘‘The 
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Battle of Blenheim,’’ ‘‘ Loss of the ‘Royal George,’’’ 
‘*The Relief of Lucknow.’’ : 
Memorizing—Tennyson’s ‘‘Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade’’ and ‘‘The Bugle Song.’’ 
Topic for ethical lessons—Obedience. 
5 A. 


Eighth Year—First Half. Grade 8 A. 


Composition—1. Book reports. Write three different 
reports on the same book. Each is to consist of a sin- 
gle paragraph. Topics for paragraphs: The author; 
The story; A criticism. 2. Composition on 
‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,’’ by Francis Scott Key. 
For interesting facts in regard to the author and the 
circumstances under which the song was written, see 
‘‘The Story of Our Flag,’'—Weaver. 3. Model—The 
opening paragraphs of, ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’’— 
Lamb. The model consists of two contrasted para- 
graphs. The first is a description of the avaricious 
Shylock, the second of the generous Antonio, two 
characters the direct opposite of each other. Original 
work—Describe two children. Bring out some strong 
point of difference. 4. Plan a visit to the St. Louis 
Exposition. Leave New York on the second of August 
and return on the sixteenth. Let details with regard 
to trains, etc., be as exact as possible. 

Reading—Lamb’s ‘‘Tales from Shakespeare.'’ The 
following tales are suggested. ‘‘The Tempest,’’ ‘‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ ‘‘As You Like It,’’ 
‘‘King Lear,’’ ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ ‘‘ Macbeth.’’ 

Memorizing: 

Prose—‘‘ Bunker Hill Oration,’’ by Webster. 

Poetry—‘‘The Brook,’’ Tennyson. 

Topic for ethical lessons—Truthfulness. 
5 A. 


Eighth Year—Second Half. Grade 8 B. 


Composition—1. Plan a trip to Europe during July 
and August. Mention details with regard to steamers, 
traveling, etc., name cities and places of interest to be 
visited. Make use of geographies, guide books, and 
other means through which exact information may be 
gained. 2. Makea topical outline ‘for a composition 
on The History of the Flag. First block out the 
subject in three divisions-introduction, body, con- 
clusion, and then place suitable topics under each of 
these headings. Indicate topics, by Roman numbers; 
sub-topics, by Arabic numbers; and sub-divisions of 
the latter by small letters. Each topic will call for a 
paragraph. After these outlines have been criticised, 
write the composition. The exact information requir- 
ed, also facts of interest bearing on the subject will be 
found in ‘‘The Story of Our Flag,’’ Weaver. 3. Model 
letters—business forms. See ‘‘School Composition,’’ 
Maxwell and Johnston, pages 131, 132. Original work 
—Write from given daia, letters correct in both form 
and substance. Answer advertisements found in the 
newspapers. 4. The following are suggestions for 
composition work based on the reading. Describe a 
scene ora portion of a scene in ‘‘Julius Caesar.’’ 
Describe a character. Trace through the play the for- 
tunes of one character. Write a supposed conversation 
between Caesar and Mark Antony. How did Brutus 
justify the part he played in bringing about the death 
of Caesar? 

Reading—Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Julius Caesar.’’ (A con- 
tinuation of the work of the previous month.) Give 
attention to figures of speech; simile, metaphor, per- 
sonification. Aim to get effective oral reading. For 
the final reading assign a character to each pupil. 

Memorizing: 

‘This was the noblest Roman of them all,’' Shakes- 
peare. ‘‘ What is so rare as a day in June?’’ Lowell. 

Topic for ethical lessons—Character. See Grade 5 A. 


See Grade 





June’ Poems and Stories. 


‘*Stars and Daisies.’’—Eleanor Smith. 
‘*Buttercups and Daisies.’’—Maery Howitt. 
‘‘Wake up Little Daisy.’’—Lovejoy’s Nature in 
Verse. 
‘*Daisies.’’—F. D. Sherman.—Little Folks Lyrics. 
‘*Daisies.’’—Mary E. Blake, Verses Along the Way. 
‘*Where do the Daisies Go?’’—Child’s Song Book. 
‘*Daisy and the Lark’’—Hans Christian Andersen. 
‘‘Legend of the Daisy’’ —Baumbach’s Summer 
Legends. 
‘*Ranunculus’’—Baumbach’s Summer Legends. 


See Grade 





June Primary Letter 


Outlines. 
By Helen Deane. 

Throughout the yéar, the little people have had more 
or less drill in the art of letter-writing. During these 
last days of the school year, let all the threads be 
gathered up in the form of a general review, bringing 
out the essential points and important features of a 
well written letter. Drill, drill, drill, upon this sub- 
ject of letter-writing. Over and over again impress 
upon the pupils the importance of accuracy. Drill 
upon the proper place for every word in the heading 
of the letter; then drill again upon the importance of 
placing every comma and period in its proper place, 
then drill again upon the importance of the correct 
words at the end of the letter. When these points 
have been thoroughly taught, begin all over again and 
drill. 

First, impress upon the children the importance of 
using correct stationery. Show to them the proper 
sizes to use for business and social notes. Tell them 
that people of real refinement pay little regard to the 
so-called changes of style in stationery; that pure 
white or cream of an excellent quality is always in 
good taste and is at all times correct. 

Second, drill upon the headings of various letters 
but do not attempt too great a variety of letters and 
notes in a class of primary children. A social note, a 
friendly letter, and one or two business forms are suf- 
ficient for the primary children. 

Upon the blackboard write plainly the headings to a 
social vote. Let the words remain upon the board, 
discuss them; talk of the proper place for each word; 
let the children copy this heading; then require that 
they write others similar in form. After this has been 
done, write upon the board a proper conclusion to a 
social note. Drill upon this in the same way. 

Then place upon the board the proper heading for a 
friendly letter and the proper conclusion. After there 
has been sufficient drill upon these principal points, 
leave the body of the letter to be written by the chil- 
dren in their ‘‘own sweet way.’’ Do not make the 
mistake of dictating to the child what he shall say, 
what he shall write about, or just what words he shall 
put in the body of his letters. This-is a mistake. Let 
these little ones put a part of their own individuality 
into their own letters and not a part of your person- 
ality. Let them, in their friendly letters to their 
mates, tell of their games, their pets, their interests, 
their occupations. They will undoubtedly think of 
more things that will be of interest to their little 
friends than you car think of for them, so let them 
express their own thoughts, being careful to tell them 
that it is polite to ask questions about the games, 
pets, interests, and occupations of their friends as well 

as to tell them of their own. Tell them, too, that one 
should not fill up a letter with their own affairs but 
that they should express a proper and kindly interest 
in others. Upon the blackboard, place a few outlines 
which may serve to direct them in their letter-writing 
I.—A LETTER TO PAPA. 
1234 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
June 6, Ig04. 


Your loving daughter, 
Maud. 

Having placed the above upon the blackboard, let the 
children write the body of the letter. If any child re- 
quires a hint as to what he shall write about, there are 
many timely subjects of interest; as 

Where I will spend my summer vacation. 

A day spent in the city park. 

A day spent in the June woods. 

My flower garden. 

The birds about ny home. 


II.—A BUSINESS NOTE. 
4567 Elm Place, Boston, Mass. 
June 30, Ig04. 
3rown, Smith Co., 
2233 Union Square, New York. 
Gentlemen—Please send me............. cece ceceeee 


Yours very respectfully, 
a x: Ss 
Having placed the above upon the blackboard, let 
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each child write an order for something that he or she 
would like. ‘If any pupil seems to require more help, 
a few timely suggestions may be given; as— 

A set of garden tools. 

A new book. 
summer dress. 


- 


A canoe. 
A baseball outfit. 
A June magazine. 
A wax doll. 
A uew flag. 
III.—AN INVITATION. 
3452 Highland Ave., Mapleville, Me. 
June 16, 1904. 

My dear cousin: 

We shall be delighted if you can go with us to 
a picnic in Bolton woods on Tuesday ......... ieee’ 

(In this note mention the place of meeting, the ex- 
act hour, the route to be taken, the lunch and the 
time of returning. ) 

Lovingly yours, 
Ws aes 

IV. Acceptance of the Invitation. 

V. Regrets. 

VI. A letter describing the picnic. 

(a) Meeting. 

(b) Weather. 

(c) Scenery. 

(d) Woods. 

(e) Pastimes. 

(f) Return home. 

After each letter has been properly written, spend 
time upon the proper way of folding and placing the 
letter in the envelope. Let the children draw the out- 
line of a business envelope and address it properly and 
with great care. The outline may possibly be 35¢ inches 
wide by 6% inches long. Draw this upon paper at 
the seats and let the children carefully estimate the 
spacing and place the superscription upon the envelope. 
Let the children also draw the outline of an envelope 
suitable for note paper use; for social or friendly pur- 
poses. This outline may possibly be 34g inches wide 
At their seats the Ghildren will 
draw this outline, and then let them carefully estimate 


and 45¢ inches long. 


the spacing and write the superscription wpon thi; 
envelope of smaller size. Careful drill must Be given 
again regarding the capitals, the punctuation ‘and the 
placing of the words. If a mammoth envelgpe be 
drawn (in the same proportion) upon the black Bgard, 
and then addressed in the presence] of the pupils, it 
will serve to make a lasting impression. on 
REVIEW QUESTIONS. LETTER WRITING. e 
Of what should the heading of a letter consist? : 
What marks of punctuation in the heading of a % 
letter? 
What heading would you use in writing a letter from 
home ? 
In writing a letter from a village, what should be 
the heading? 
In writing a letter from a city what should be the 
heading? 
What salutation would you use in writing to your 
mother? 
What salutation would you use in writing a letter to 
your sister? 
What salutation would you use in writing to a 
stranger? 
What salutation would you use in writing to a busi- 
ness firm? 
What marks of punctuation would you use in these 
salutations? 
What is included in the close of a letter? 
What would you write in the conclusion of a letter 
to your mother? 
What conclusion would you write in a letter to your 
brother? 
What would you write in the conclusion of a letter 
to a stranger? 
What conclusion would you write in a letter to a 
business firm? 
What marks of punctuation would be used in these 
conclusions? 
Address a letter to your mother. 
Address a letter to an uncle who lives in a large city, 
Address a letter to a large business firm. 
What marks of punctuation appear in an addressed 
envelope ? 
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LL, PLACES should 
be located and it 
makes the lesson in- 
teresting ‘to have 
. different pupils take 
turns at the large map. Vary 
the direction to ‘‘Find Such- 
and-such a place,’’ by telling 
the pupil who is using the 
pointer to let it move in a 
certain direction, then change 
to another direction and stop 
at the first large bay, city 
or mountain, as the case may 
be. Ask what kind of surface 
has been crossed. This plan 
helps to place several character- 
istics in mind. Use any obtain- 
able pictures, specimens, short 
stories and sketches. Have the 
flag of Japan drawn in colors upon 
the blackboard, also a specimen of 
Japanese writing. 

LOCATION AND EXTENT. 

The globe, wall map, and outline map 
to be filled in by the pupil, will be needed. 
Educational houses furnish the latter on 
sheets or cut out. Use the scale of the map to 
find approximate extent before figures are given; 
distances between important places to be thus 
found. How far from Korea, China, the Philip- 
pine Islands, the Equator, etc.? Across what seas 
would we go to reach these places? Name the 
largest islands. How far away is Formosa? To 
whom does it belong? Note the Loo-choo (or 
Ryukyu) Islands, an important group. Compare 
areas of Texas and Japanese Empire. 

SURFACE, DRAINAGE, WATERWAYS, COAST 
LINE. 

Model the islands of this archipelago, using 
putty or plaster of paris. Note the general outline 
of the archipelago as a whole. Why do you sup- 
pose it has been called the Big Rabbit? Note the 
many mountain peaks and design the principal 
voleanoes by a bit of red paper or otherwise. 
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CLIMATE. 


Why. such a variety of climate? (Intensely cold in northern portions, al- 
For all amplification see Material to Use.) Can 
you tell of other countries whose climate is modified by the currents of the 
surrounding oceans? Give the latitude and longitude of the Empire. Com- 


most tropical in southern. 


pare its latitude with that of New York. 
RESOURCES. 

What special industry would you think must flourish 
In the southern portion what kind of vegetation would 
you expect to find? In the northern? Would you ex- 
pect to learn that the Empire possesses mineral weath? 
Would you expect to find large areas of prairie land? 
Or extensive forests? 

INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

If you were to learn that some very important agri- 
cultural products were raised in Japan and that these 
were quite abundant, what would you conclude to be 
true of the people? Name three other industries that 
you would think it probable would engage the atten- 
tion of the Japanese. (Fishing, mining, manufactur- 
ing.) Indicate the sections where each of these occu- 
pations is pursued. In this connection, specimens are 
desirable; as also with the subsequent topic. Any 
article of Japanese production or manufacture should 
be welcomed. It will probably not be found difficult 
to collect a very interesting cabinet. 

PRODUCTS; ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, MINERAL 
AND MANUFACTURED. 

This topic, as suggested above, can be best presented 
through illustration by specimens. Note the scarcity 
of animal products. 

COMMERCE, INFLUENCE OF EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 

Find when Japan and the United States first became 
acquainted with each other and how England wanted 
to be introduced to the Shut-In government, too. 
Make a likt of the leading exports and imports, speci- 
ally considering the United States. Trace the east- 


The many rivers—why so 
many? They are very shallow—why? What would be likely to result when 
snows are melting? Are such rivers apt to be navigable throughout their 
- course? Why are bays and straits numerous? Peninsulas and capes? 


EOGRAPH 


She Land of the Rising Sun 





By Annie Stevens Perkins 





MUTSUHITO THE MIKADO 





an such a land. 


eral times. 


in Japan? (Fishing. ) 


ward and the westward routes from the United States 
to Japan. 
CHIEF CITIES. 

What is the chief port of entry in Japan? What are 

the principal cities? Their position and importance? 
POPULATION AND GOVERNMENT. 

Comparative density—Where would the greater part 
of the population naturally be found? Find some- 
thing about the characterics of the Japanese people. 
What form of government has Japan? 


Material to Use. 
LOCATION AND EXTENT. 

The island Empire of Japan lies off the northeast 
coast of Asia between the parallels thirty-one degrees 
and forty-nine degrees North Latitude and. 129 degrees 
and 150degrees West Longitude. Different authorities 
state its area at from 150,000 to 161,245 square miles, 

Why should it be a trifle difficult to be exactly sure 
of the number of square miles? The native name, 
‘*Dai Nipon’’ or ‘‘Niphon,’’ means the Great Sunrise 
Land, and we call it the ‘‘ Land of the Rising Sun.’’ 
The area of Texas is 265,780 square miles. How does 
it compare in extent with the Japanese Empire? 
Note the Loochoo Islands and Bonin Islands. We shall 
speak of some articles that come from these places, 
also Sado Island. The four principal islands of the 
archipelago are Hondo (sometimes called Niphon, 









morning, in Tokio, to find the whole horizon clouded with smoke. 
hours, 2,600 houses were destroyed. The city was practically destroyed sev- 
In 1870, the plan of making rows of dwellings some distance 
apart was adopted and fires are more easily controlled than formerly. Besides, 
the fire-engines are much improved, even in the smaller places, and poles, 
with which to quickly pull down the burning houses are conveniently placed. 
It has been estimated that a Japanese city is destroyed once in seven 
years because of an earthquake shock. Even in Tokyo, most of the houses 
are of wood, but there are new buildings of brick and stone, built low. An 
imperial palace has been erected near the centre of the city. 

There are many rivers and these have been connected by canals in many 


which name properly belongs 

to the empire as a_ whole) 

Kinshin, Shikoku and Yezo, 

( native name Hokkaido. ) 

Hondo is about as large as 

Great Britain and more 

densely populated. After the 

war with' China, the island 

of Formosa was ceded to the 

Japanese. The area of this 

island is estimated at about 

13,300 square miles. A chain 

of mountains runs through 

he entire length of the island, 

but there is a large plain in 

the southern part whose soil is 

extremely fertile, producing rice, 

sugar and choice fruits. Tea, 

salt, sulphur and silk are ex- 

ported. Nearly all the camphor 

used in the world comes from For- 

mosa trees. Japan is almost contin- 

ually engaged in conflict with the na- 

tives in order to retain possession of 

this island. The Bonin or Ogasawara Is- 

lands are a volcanic group that once be- 

longed to Great Britain; but the Japanese 

wished to use them as a penal settlement and 

reclaimed them. From the Loo-choo Islands the 

Japanese get the red lacquer which is seen so 

much in Japanese trays and other articles. This 

lacquer is procured from a tree, the Rhus Verni- 
cifera. 


SURFACE, DRAINAGE, WATERWAYS, COAST 
LINE. 


The surface is very mountainous and there are 
several lofty peaks, There are many volcanoes, and 
eruptions are frequent. 
great devastation, the shock causes catastrophes. 
It isa rather common occurrence for lamps to be 
upset and cause a confagration that wipes out a 
large number Of the light dwellings which are the 
abodes of the people. We can readily see why 
buildings of brick and stone would be very unsafe 


A missionary tells of coming from church one Sunday 


In ten 


places by the industrious Japanese, for purposes 
of irrigation. The rivers are generally short, not 
navigable, ‘‘rather torrents than rivers,’’ as one 
writer expresses it. Floods are of frequent oc- 
currence when the snows are melting. Fish of 
different kinds are caught, in the rivers, as well as iu 
the ocean waters. There are many lovely. bays, that 
of Yokohama, the chief port of entry, being especially 
beautiful. It is said that Russia covets the fine har- 
bors of Yezo. Japan has 20,000 miles.of coastline. 
CLIMATE. 

The cold currents of the northern ocean make the 
climate of northern Japan very severe. Snow and ice 
cover the ground for six months of the year. To what 
island must this description chiefly apply? (Yezo.) 
Two feet in.the southern part to eight feet in the 
northern part is the estimated depth of snow during 
the winter. The fauna and flora of this island are un- 
like that of the southern portion of the archipelago 
which is made even warmer than one would expect by 
warm ocean currents from the south, which reach to 
this latitude. 

RESOURCES. 

‘Japanese rivers and seas abound in fish and one cau 
get dried or fresh fish almost anywhere in the Empire, 
unless it be in the interior of Yezo which is but little 
known, although a few explorers have crossed the 
island. Fine salmon of a deep red color are obtained 
towards the north, the catches on the river Ishkari 
being extremely large. The fish are soaked in water, 
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troublesome. 


The vegetation of Japan is varied and the industry of her people has 
There is scarcely a weed allowed to 
The small farms, as well as the larger ones, are 
beautifully cultivated. Although the soil is not, in many parts, of the best, 
irrigation and effort have covered with vegetation many unpromising acres. 


made the most of her resources. 
grow in the empire. 


Sugar-cane and rice are extensively cultivated in the 
south. Wheat (especially in Yezo) and barley, maize, 
millet, potatoes, melons, pumpkins and cucumbers, 
a little farther north. Silk is also produced. Tobacco 
is grown but only for home consumption. There are 
extensive tea plantations but the product is considered 
inferior to that of China. The finest is grown near 
Kyoto. We have previously referred to Formosa, 
under Location and Extent. That island produces a 
tea that is liked by many people. A rainy season of 
six weeks in the south, about June, is favorable to 
vegetation—and mosquitoes. 

The mineral wealth of the empire is enormous. 
Gold, silver, and a very superior quality of tin and 
copper are found. The island of Sado is rich in gold. 
Coal is found in various parts and the output is rapidly 
increasing, or was increasing, before war was declared. 
The greater part of the coal used in China and Japan 
and by the Asiatic fleet of different nations comes 
from the mines on the island of Takashima which lies 
near the entrance of the harbor of Nagasaki. The 
deepest shaft is only 150 feet down. Barges carry the 
coal direct from the mouth of the shaft to the ships 
waiting in the harbor. 

Japan has no extensive forests as we know them, 
yet forest trees abound, especially in the mountainous 
regions. The slopes of some of the mountains are 
rendered impassable because of the undergrowth of 
dwarf bamboo and tough vines. Some of the trees 
attain great size, and cedars are found on the terraced 
slopes that rival even the big trees of California in 
height and girth. Maple trees abound. The mul- 
berry tree is extensively grown, especially the species 
which furnishes the textile fiber from which very tough 
paper is made. (Other plants also furnish material for 
paper.) The palm, banana and bamboo trees flourish 
in the South, oak and pines, in the north. The 
water supply used to be conducted through bamboo 
pipes of immense size. 


INDUSTRIES AND OCCUPATIONS. 


We have spoken of the fish and coal of Japan and of 
the farms. What three occupations are thus suggested?’ 
Lumbering is not carried on to any great extent. 
Japanese silks and fancy articles made in that country 
are much in demand. 

PRODUCTS. 

The animal products of Japan are very inconsider- 
able. The Japanese eat almost no meat, their shoes 
are of wood fastened to the foot with straw and paper 
thongs and there is little demand for domestic ani- 


cut into slices and broiled. Carp are very common and the meat is white- 
and very palatable. Sometimes a rich brown sauce is served with the fish. 
Dace are much used. The meat is very sweet but the little bones are 
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Leading Japanese 
Statesman. 


MARQUIS ITO 


mals. They have horses but it is claimed they are 
vicious. The Yezo ponies, originally from the main- 
land, are hardy and as efforts are being made to im- 
prove the breed, good results are hoped for. There 
are afew cows which are used as beasts of burden and 
tidden upon as horses. 

Of birds, the most beautiful singer is the uguisu, 
the Japanese nightingale. Crows are much in evidence. 
COMMERCE. 

Yokohama Bay shelters many foreign vessels from 
time to time. For 250 years no Japanese was allowed 
to leave the country and the ports of Japan were closed 
to the world. In March; 1854, Commodore Perry, 
representing the United States succeeded in conclud- 
ing a treaty which opened two ports to us for use by 
our ships in making repairs and getting provisions 
and fresh water. In October of the same year 
Great Britain secured a similar privilege. Very 
soon after, greater freedom was allowed and a 


number of ports have been opened to foreign trade. 


been made in Japanese civilization. 
have been carried to Japan and her citizens have studied our instituions and 
received education. in our schools and colleges. 
cotton and woolen goods, oils, metals, 
watches, etc., to Japan. 
now? The Japanese send to our country beautiful silks (this commodity 
representing three-fifths of all the exports of the empire), 
tea, and many articles which may be classed as curios. 
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Wonderful advance has 
Modern improvements of all kinds 


The United States sends 
chemicals, arms and ammunition, 
Which of these products is much in use just 


paper goods, 
Anything that is 


Japanese is sought for at this particular time, even 
more than usual. The value of goods exported has 
increased to $130,000,000 per year. 


CHIEF CITIES. 

Tokyo is the capital and chief residence of the 
emperor, or mikado. The town is situated below the 
hilly region and its surface is generally level. It is 
cut up by canals which are spanned by bridges. The 
streets are narrow and irregular. Railroads, gas and 
electricity have been introduced and education flour- 
ishes. 


Yokohama is the chief port of entry and the head- 
quarters of foreign commerce. 

Ozaka is the second town in the empire. Poor 
Ozaka tried to have a fine castle, the stones of its 
walls being of astonishing size. It was built in 1583 
and destroyed in 1868. It was probably the most mag- 
nificent structure ever built in Japan. Nagasaki, or 
Kiushiu, was for more than two centuries the only 
gate of communication open to the outside world. 
The great Takashima coal mine (already referred to 
under Resources) renders Nagasaki important as a 
coaling station. The harbor. like that of Yokohama, 
is famous for its beauty. 

For timely and interesting information about mili- 
tary centers, see notes under article in appended list 
of magazine gleanings entitled ‘‘The Strength of 
Japan.’’ 

POPULATION AND GOVERNMENT. 


The population of the empire in 1900, was 46,541,- 
976. The government was a 
monarchy. No one but the Emperor had any power. 
In 1585, the Emperor’s commander-in-chief, called 
the shogun, usurped the governing power. The 
period of the shoguns lasted until 1868. Then there 
was a revolution which overthrew the power of the 
shogun and restored the Emperor, or Mikado, but with 
restricted powers. In 1869, the year following the 
Mikado’s restoration a constitution was 
Japan, making the government a constitutional mon- 
archy. The Mikado is assisted by a privy council and 
a cabinet which includes the prime minister and the 
heads of the departments of war, the navy, 
ury, the foreign affairs, the department of education, 
of public works, etc. The law-making power is vested 
in the Mikado and the Diet of Parliament, which 
consists of two houses, a house of peers and a house 
of representatives. Every Japanese has to serve three 
years in the army, upon reaching the age of twenty. 
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Synopsis of Louisiana Purchase. 
. Expeditions of French to America 

(a) Cartier (1534). 

(b) Champlain (1603). 

(c) La Salle (1666). 

La Salle visited Louisiana and discovered the 

mouth of the Mississippi in 1691. 
(d) Early settlements in Louisiana. 
Louisiana under Spanish Rule. 
(a) Louisiana is ceded to Spain by Louis XV. 
(1762). 
(b) Extent of early Spanish Rule. 

Her rule extended from the Lake of the Woods 
to the Gulf, including Texas, Mexico, and 
California, as well as Louisiana. South Amer- 
ica was also under Spain’s rule. 

(c) The creoles. 

(d) Old New Orleans. 

(e) France attempts to regain the territory. 
(f) The failure. 

3. Efforts of France to take Louisiana. 

(a) Extensive preparations. 

(b) Toussaint L’ Ouverture. 

(c) Le Clerc. 

Treaty of retrocession finally signed. (Oct. 1802.) 

(e) Jefferson’s views. 

(f) Appointment of Robert R. Livingston as Min- 

ister to France. 
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(His career. ) 


Quarrels., 

(a) Anger of Americans. 

(b) Quarrel of Napoleon and Joseph Bonaparte 
concerning Louisiana. 

(c) Quarrel with Lucian Bonaparte. 


} 


Livingston in Paris. 

(a) Begins work in 18o1. 

(b) Difficulties and trials of the situation. 

(c) Appeal to French Government. 

(d) President Jefferson’s appointment of Monroe 
as Minister Extraordinary. 

Monroe is sent to France with instructions to 
buy the Floridas, New Orleans, the river 
mouth and a small territory for $2,000,000. 

6. The Purchase of the Louisiana Territory. 

(a) The arrangement for the treaty. 

(b) The Arrival of James Monroe in Paris. 
12, 1803. ) 

(c) The Meeting of the Plenipotentiaries. 
Robert Livingston. 

James Monroe. 

Barbe Marbois. 

(d) Napoleon’s offer of the entire trerritory. 

(e) A prompt decision required. 

(f) The signing of the treaty. (April 30, 1803. ) 

(g) Articles contained in the famous treaty. 

(See Annals of Congress 1802-1803, pages 1006- 
1007. ) 

(h) Disposition of the purchase money. 

(Intended for the projection and construction of 
five canals, but psed for preparations to invade 
England which proved fruitless. ) 

7. Attitude of the United States regarding the great 

Purchase. 

(a) Surprise of President Jefferson. 

(b) Opposition. (Constitutional objections. ) 

(c) Debates in Congress. Views of Federalists. 

(d) Jefferson’s tact and wisdom. 

(e) Final decision. 

8. Occupancy of Louisiana Territory by United States. 
(a) Festivities at New Orlears. 
(b). Arrival of Claiborne, first Governor. 


*Note: We are indebted to Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. for the cut 
of Thomas Jefferson and the 4 both taken from “Our Country's 
Story” by Edith Tappan published by them. 
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(c) Inaugural ceremonies. 

(d) Raising of the United States flag. 

(e) Feeling of sadness among the Louisianians. 

g. A Century of Progress. 

(a) Explorations of Lewis, Clarke and Pike. 

(b) Acquisition of Florida, Texas, and Pacific 
coast. 

(c) Settlements. 

(d) Condition at time of Civil War. 

(e) Population. 

(f) Wealth. 

10. Advancement and Inventions in the Louisiana 

Territory. 

(a) Wealth surpasses all expectations. 
(Farming, ranchmen, lumbering, mining, etc. ) 

(b) Inventions and their influence on development. 
(Cotton-gin, steamboats, railroads, etc. ) 

(c) Political blessings. 

(d) Material blessings. 

(e) Spiritual blessings. 


Important Points to Remember. 


1. Who first named Louisiana? 

La Salle, who in 1682 descended the Mississippi, 
and gave the name ‘‘Louisiana’’ to the vast region 
lying in the eastern and western valleys of the 
Misisssippi. 

2. What was the Louisiana Purchase? 

The sale by the French government to the United 
States of the western half of the Mississippi valley. 

3. What was the extent of the territory at the time 
of purchase? 

In 1803, at the time of the purchase, there was a 
general doubt regarding the boundary line. On the 
north the territory extended to the source of the Mis- 
sissippi; on the northwest the limit was supposed to 
be the great mountains—then unexplored; to the 
southwest it was supposed the limit was the Rio 
Grande river. 

4. Who was the ruler of France at the time of the 
Purchase? 









Napoleon Signing Cession of 
Louisiana. 


Napoleon Bonaparte. 

5. Who were the chief characters concerned in this 
great Purchase? 

Thomas Jefferson, Napoleon Bonaparte, Robert Liv- 
ingston, James Monroe, Barbe Marbois. 

6. Who was Thomas Jefferson? 

Thomas Jefferson, a native of Virginia, was presi- 
ent of the United States from 1801-1809, a man of pat- 
riotic vision who saw the importance of Louisiana and 
braved criticism and abuse to obtain it. 

7. Who was Napoleon Bonaparte? 

Napoleon Bonaparte was the First Consul of France; 
jealous of England; unable to defend Louisiana; de- 
termined that Engldnd should not gain the territory; 
and in great need of money in 1803. 

8. Who was Robert Livingston? 

Robert Livingston was appointed by Jefferson as 
Minister to the court of France. He had authority 
to negotiate with France for New Orleans and the 
Floridas for $2,000,000. 


9g. Who was James Monroe? 


James Monroe, at this time was selected by Jefferson - 


as a special envoy to France to co-operate with 
Livingston in the purchase of the mouth of the 
Mississippi. 

10. Who was Barbe Marbois? 

Barbe Marbois was a French Marquis, confidant of 
Napoleon, and his Minister of the Public Treasury. 
He was made plenipotentiary in the Louisiana 
negotiation. 

11. What was the price asked by France fdr the 
Louisiana Territory. 

Fifteen million dollars. 

12. How was this purchase received by Congress? 

Jefferson, his cabinet, and others were surprised 
and embarassed, that the whole western valley of the 
Mississippi was now in possession of the United 
States. 

13. How was this Purchase received by the people? 

There was indignation. The resources of that do- 

(Continued on Page 20.) 
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The Louisiana Purchase. 


(Continued from page 18.) 


main were unknown. Opposition was general. De- 
bates and discussions prevailed. 

14. Where, in the Louisiana Territory, was the 
United States flag first raised? : 

At New Orleans, December 20, 1803. 

15. Who was the first governor of the new possession? 

W. C. C. Claiborne. ; 

16. What states and territories are embraced in the 
boundaries of the Louisiana Purchase? 

Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Min- 


nesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, - 


South Dakota, Wyoming, Indian Territory, Oklahoma. 

17. How does the area of this territory compare with 
that of European countries? 

More than seven times that of Great Britain and 
Ireland. More than four times that of the German 
Empire. More than three times that of Spain and 
Portugal. Nearly ten times that of Turkey and Greece. 
Larger than Great Britain, Germany, France, Spain, 
Portugal and Italy combined. 

18. How many English speaking people in this 
domain? 

15,000,000, 

19. What is the area in square miles of this territory? 

1,037,735 square miles. 

20. What is the taxable wealth? 

$6,616,642,829. 





The Story of the Louisiana Purchase. 
By A. &.'?. 

Jefferson had been president only about two months 
when the questions about Louisiana began to occupy 
his mind. 

The president felt that no one but ourselves should 
own our own street-door. Mr. Robert Livingston 
was, at the time, accredited minister in Paris and Mr. 
Monroe was sent to act with him, finding out all it 
was possible to discover about the chances there might 
be of our obtaining Louisiana. 

Spain had held Louisiana but had transferred it to 
France by the treaty of San Ildefonso, Oct. 1, 1800. 
So Napoleon Bonaparte, who was first consul in 
France, had much to say in the matter. There was 
imminent danger of war with England, and Bonaparte 
was afraid England would come over and seize the Amer- 
ican possessions, anyway, which, being so far away, 
would be difficult to hold against her. So he was dis- 
posed to talk about the matter with Livingston and 
Monroe when they suggested the purchase. Besides, 
the money would bea help in getting ready for the 
expected war. M. Marbois, a Frenchman who had 
been in diplomatic service in America, was appointed 
to negotiate the sale. The price agreed upon was 
60,000,000 francs and the satisfying of the French 
spoilation claims. The treaty was dated April 3, 1803. 
It was ratified by Bonaparte in May, and by the United 
States Senate in October of that year. Bonaparte said 
he regretted to part with the land, as he had hoped to 
people it and hold it. ‘‘But,’’ he added, ‘‘I have now 
given to England a rival that will, sooner or later, 
humble her pride.’’ The records of the transaction as 
they appear in French histories are friendly. 

There were some of our own countrymen who be- 
lieved the new country to be worthless and who ac- 
cused Jefferson of wishing to aid Bonaparte in a crisis. 

Fisher Ames wrote: ‘‘Now by adding an unmeas- 
ured world beyond the Mississippi we rush like a 
comet into infinite space. In our wiid career, we may 
jostle some other light out of its orbit; but we shall, 
in every event, quench the light of our own.’’ 

It is not at all strange that there was much discus- 
sion about the boundaries of this ‘‘unmeasured world’’ 


after it became ours. These questions had to be settled 
by treaty, from time to time. 





In the kindergarten is the seed-corn and germina- 
tion of the new education and the new life. The seed 
has been planted, the buds and flowers are turned 
toward the sun; let not the chilling frost of traditional 
teaching blightand wither them. One and all of the 
true principles of education are applied in the kinder- 
garten; these principles should be applied (simply 
changing the application to adapt it to different stages 
of growth) tarough all education, up to gates of heaven. 

Francis Wayland Parker. 


Hints on Teaching Spelling. 


By B. H. 

There is no study which receives so little attention 
as spelling, and the results obtained are far from sat- 
isfactory. Are not we as teachers largely responsible 
for this? The few minutes which are allowed for spell- 
ing are in very many schools devoted to a hurried dic- 
tation of a Jesson of ten or twenty words to a class 
who, in turn, rapidly write them in the spelling 
blanks. Here the work of the class ends until the 
time comes for the next lesson, which is studied, if 
studied at all, in a careless manner without any 
thought as to the meaning of the words. The teach- 
er’s part is not much more. creditable. She corrects 
the blanks, and, if the pupils have excellent lessons 
smiles complacently. If some fail, she says: ‘‘They 
were not Jorn spellers and it is no use to try to teach 
them to spell correctly.’’ 

It is true that some children have the ability to spell 
well, just as some have ability for arithmetic, “but 
what shall we do for those who are ‘‘born short’’ in 
this direction? 

The first step in learning to spell is learning to re- 
member the forms of words, and then learning to asso- 
ciate with the sounds in a word the characters or let- 
ters which represent them. Copying words from the 
board helps to fix the forms in the mind. Then the 
children can be asked to name the letters in the words 
from their memory of the forms. 

Children should not be asked to spell a word until 
they know its meaning. Let the teacher put the les- 
son on the board, using in the lower grades only 
words which are in common use. So far as is possible 
the words should be arranged in groups, as the names 
of places, objects, fruits, etc. 

The pupils should have note books in which to copy 
these words. The copying helps to fix the correct 
forms in their minds, and they will need the words 
for review lessons. 

Before the pupils try to learn the lesson, call upon 
different ones to pronounce the words. Much of our 
poor spelling comes from incorrect pronunciation. Ask 
members of the class to put the less common words in 
sentences, thus making sure that all know the mean- 
ing of every word. 

Then look for difficulties in spelling. Call attention 
to the silent letters or to anything which is puzzling. 
Much attention should be given to the rules of spell- 
ing, such as dropping the final ¢ before ing, etc. In 
the upper grades there should be taught something 
of the formation of derivatives. Teach pupils to asso- 
ciate one word with another. Thus, if one cannot tell 
whether the s or the z should come first in dusiness, 
let him think of the word dusy. 

It is not wise to tell a pupil to study his lesson over 
a certain number of times, for then the work becomes 
mechanical, and he does not study the forms of the 
words. , 

The lesson should generally be written, though there 
should be an occasional oral one. The written lessons 
are much more practical, but the oral recitation should 
have its place, for by it the pupils are learning cor- 
rect pronunciation. Every written lesson should be a 
sample of the pupil’s best penmanship, for if he is 
careless in his writing he will be much more likely to 
spell carelessly. 

The teacher need not always correct the spelling 
blanks herself. They may be given to one or two of 
the best spellers who will count it a pleasure to do the 
work. Again the teacher may ‘spell the words and 
each pupil may correct his own work. 

There should be frequent spelling lessons in connec: 
tion with the geography, history, or any other study 
which the pupil has. It is an excellent plan to take 
the misspelled words from the written lessons of the 
class for a lesson. Write the words spelled correctly 
on the board. Never put a misspelled word before 
your class, They are quite as likely to remember that 
as the correct form. 

There should be frequent thorough review lessons. 
Take the misspelled words during the week for the 
lesson on Friday. In the written review lessons, dic- 
tate sentences containing the words you want spelled, 
for often the children will write the words correctly 
by themselves, but will misspell them in sentences. 

The teacher should aim to create and hold an inter- 
est in the work, and in order to do this she may need 
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to use numerous devices. Once or twice a month let 
the pupils choose sides and have a spelling match. 
Spell individual members of the class down, letting 


their clasmates give them the words. Call upon one 
pupil to spell ten or fifteen words, and let the others 
write the words he misspells. 

An interesting exercise is one in which each pupil 
spells a word beginning with the letter with which 


the 


preceding word ended. If number one spells 


paper, number two may spell vodin, etc. Words may 
be required to be proper names, verbs, or adjectives. 

Another exercises, which the children will count 
play, but which is excellent work in spelling is to 
take such a word as cosmopolitan and see how many 
words can be made from it. 

In the lower grades the names of the pupils can be 
written on the board and a star placed opposite the 
names of those who have a perfect week in spelling. 
There will soon be a friendly rivalry to see who can 
earn the most stars. 

But with the most careful and conscientious’ teach- 
sng there will still be those who, while they may spell 
the words in the day’s lesson correctly, will in their 
written work misspell the simplest and most common 
words. I believe that until these children can be 
taught to know that they do not spell correctly, and 
to feel a determination to correct their mistakes in 


this 


line, there will be but little improvement in their 


spelling. The girl who said to me the other day: 
‘* Will you tell me how I can learn to spell?’’ will 
soon show an improvement in her written work, for 
the reason that she knows that she is a poor speller, 
but is determined to improve her work. 


Many of us remember the saying: 
should have purpose, plan and persistency.’’ 


this 


‘*KEvery lesson 
I believe 
is true of our work in spelling, putting especial 


emphasis on the last word, persistency. 





The Society of the Golden Keys. 


By Katharine Wentworth Rothsay. 


In Miss B’s room the Society of the Golden Keys 


was 


formed. All who joined—and that was the whole 


room of course—wore as a badge a bunch of little keys 
on a ring. 

The keys were cut from tin, and gilded, as was the 
ring. The keys were labeled, ‘‘If you please,’’ ‘‘I 
thank you,’’ etc., in tiny letters. On the little ring 


was 
I 


printed the motto ‘‘Be ye kind.”’ 
know of no school ‘‘Society’’ that did more to 


help the teacher and the school than the little ‘‘So- 


ciety of the Golden Keys.”’ 


For the keys were to he 


in steady use, according to its rules, and they were 
the keys to good manners. 


. 


MEMORY GEMS. 
Golden Keys. 
A bunch of golden keys is mine, 
To make each day with gladness shine. 


‘*Good-morning,’’ that’s the golden key 
That unlocks every day for me. 

When evening comes, ‘‘Good-night,’’ I say, 
And close the door of each glad day. 


When at the table, ‘‘If you please’’ 
I take from off my bunch of keys. 


When friends give anything to me, 
I use the little ‘‘ Thank you’’ key. 


‘*Excuse me,’’ ‘‘Beg your pardon,’’ too, 
When by mistake some harm I do. 


Or, if unkindly harm I’ve given, 
With ‘‘ Forgive me,’’ I shall be forgiven. 


On a golden ring these keys I’ll bind; 
This is its motto, ‘‘Be ye kind.’’ 


I’ll often use each golden key, 
And then a child polite I'll be. 
—Selected. 





Obedience to the behests of duty gives peace, even 
when love is lacking; and peace is a diviner thing 
than happiness. 


Have, first of alla home ! 
career, let it start from the home and return to the 


home. 


Mary A. Livermore. 






No matter what your 






Rose Cleveland. 
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June Nature Study. 


By Bella Geisse. 
TOPICS FOR STUDY. 


UMMER, contrast with other seasons. 

June: characteristics of month, compare with 

May. Prevailing colors in June landscape. 
fu Farmer’s and gardener’s work in June. 

Holidays or birthdays. 

Vacation—Sports of summer time, etc. 

Summer flowers of field and garden: daisy, but- 
tercup, clover, iris, laurel, rose, pansy, nasturtium, 
morning glory. Make a study of the whole plant, its 
habits of growth, etc. 

Fruits: cherry, strawberry, currants, etc. 

Vegetables: radish, cucumber, lettuce, asparagus, 
characteristics, how grown, etc. 

Grass: hay and haying—hay making tools. 

Insect life: bee, hornet, grasshopper, house fiy, 
dragon fly, butterfly, moth. 

Birds: blue jay, black bird, crow, song sparrow. 

Animals: horse, cow, sheep, geese, ducks. 

Sea: shells, sand, sea weed, light house, ships, etc. 

Flag Day and flag: Betsy Ross, Washington, Fourth 
of July. 





In choosing the subjects for nature study and in the. 


presentation of he different subjects, the teacher 
should constantly keep in mind the need to so arouse 
the child’s interest that he will care to carry on this 
study by himself during vacation. 

Flower Day and Bird Day should be observed in the 
class rooms. 

Teachers of small classes should arrange for one or 
two field excursions during June. The teacher should 
know well the place to which she takes her class—its 
possibilities for nature observation. Before going, she 
should settle upon some one or two objects for study; 
and while on the field she should keep the class to 
these objects. Teachers of large classes in our city 
schools cantiot do this work; but they can encourage 
the children to bring in bits of the nature world in 
which they have become interested. One nature 
period of each week might profitably be spent in such 
work. In order to keep up the general interest in the 
class, different children should be appointed each 
week and held responsible for the bringing of speci- 
mens, etc. The ingenuity of each teacher will be 
taxed in arousing enthusiasm in her class, but once 
aroused there is no fear but she will think it worth 
while. Perhaps the dandelion has been brought in by 
some member of the class. Let it be the subject of 
ten minutes general discussion, at the end of which 
time ask several of the class to hunt up poems about 
the dandelion to be read the next week; two more to 
look up stories; two more to make drawings or color 
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Methods, Aids and Devices 


sketches of the plant; two more to tell 
what observations they have made during 


the week. The remainder of the class 


will be expected to be ready to discuss 
and criticize poems, stories, drawings, ob- 
servations, etc. No better plan could be 
adopted to arouse general enthusiasm. 
JUNE POEM. 
The Barefoot Boy. 
Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still, 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace; 
From my heart I give thee joy,— 
I was once a barefoot boy! 
* * * * 
O for boyhood’s painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 
Of the wild flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood; 
How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way 
Mason of his walls of clay, 
And the architectural plans 
Of gray hornet artisans!— 
For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks: 
Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy,— 
Blessings on the barefoot boy. 


O for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees 
Humming birds and honeybees; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade, 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides! 

Still as my horizon grew, 

Larger grew my riches too: 

All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 


. 
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O for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bowl of milk and bread,— 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 

On the doorstone gray and rude! 
O’er me like a regal tent, 
Cloud-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wide-swung fold, 
While for music came the play 

Of the pied frogs’ orchestra; 

And, to light the noisy choir, 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 

I was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy! 


Cheerily, then, my little man, 
Live and laugh as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 
Every evening from thy feet 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat; 
All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride, 
Lose the freedom of the sod, 
Like a colt’s for work be shod, 
Made to tread the mills of toil, 
Up and down in ceaseless moil; 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground; 
Happy if they sink not in 
Quick and treacherous sands of sin, 
Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy, 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 

—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Whittier’s ‘‘Barefoot Boy’’ seems a_ particularly 
appropriate poem for June study. Read the whole 
poem to the class. To whom is the poet speaking? 
Read the lines that describe the ‘‘ Barefoot Boy.’’ 
Give the description in your own words. Who can 
sketch him for me? Of what does the Barefoot Boy 
remind Whittier? 


What are some of the things that the Barefoot Boy 
might tell us about? How has he learned the secrets 
of the birds, squirrels, and the flowers? Are they 
secrets that we may learn? How? Shall we try to 
learn any of them this summer? How many think 
we could learn a few this June? 

Who can tell me anything of ‘‘the wild bee’s morn- 
ing chase?’’ Who knows how ‘‘the tortoise carries his 
shell???’ Who can tell me anything about a wood- 
chuck? Its size? Appearance? Its home? Is it a 
friend or an enemy of the farmer? Why? Tell me all 
you can about the ground mole. 
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If possible, show nests of the robin and oriole. Con- 
trast the manner of building and placing. 

What berries are ripe in June? Where do they 
grow? How? Color, etc. Manner of growth. Speak 
of the wild grape, where it grows and how. Show 
the children the mud nest of the wasp and the hornet’s 
paper nests. : 

The poem gives many suggestions for exhaustive 


nature study. : 





Closing Days and Vacation Plans. 


By Nellie Walton Ford. 

Vacation is coming. Every small boy and every 
tired teacher you meet can tell just how long it is un- 
til ‘‘The Last Day.’’ pi 

It is a time to gather up loose ends and finish off the 
year’s work. It is too late to begin anything new, 
but it is well to recall different subjects which have 
been considered during the year by presenting them 
in a new way. 

Spelling matches and matches as reviews for the 
multiplication tables will put new life into these 
threadbare subjects. Phonic drills can be given by 
asking for words which rhyme and letting one pupil 
write the words on the blackboard and mark the sounds 
until another pupil, not the teacher, discovers a mis- 
take. The teacher can note overlooked mistakes and 
call attention to them before the end of the lesson. 

In the geography classes we can play we are going 
on journeys between certain cities. What shall we 
need to wear? On what shall we travel? Through 
what places shall we pass? What could we take as 
presents to the children there which they cannot buy 
at home? Can we take anything that will please the 
grown folks? What kind of a cargo is likely to go on 
the train or ship with us. What shall we have to eat 
when we get there? In what kind of houses are we 
likely to stay? What shall we want to buy to bring 
home? What shall we see growing? Will there be 
any animals common there which are strange to us? 
How will the people dress? 

Find, out if any of your pupils are going to the sea- 
shore, the mountains, Yellow Stone Park, or any other 
place of interest and look these places up on the map 
with the class. If there is time, talk about what they 
are likely to see and do while there. Ask them to 
press flowers and remember or write down in what sort 
of a place each was found, and name if known, to 
show you in the fall. Never mind if they have a 
different teacher, then. They will be more observant 
if they know some one is interested in the results of 
their researches. 

Perhaps you will have a photograph or an account of 
the place they will visit. The whole class will enjoy 
thinking about these and some may bring forth other 
treasures. If any pupils are fortunate enough to pos- 
sess cameras, ask them to be sure and make a set of 
views to bring to school, of objects or places of special 
interest. Good pictures of a mountain, a lake, a cape, 
etc., are always in demand. 

You may be able to point out some poem about 
places in the vicinity of their travels or noted persons 
who have lived there. Pictures from railway guides 
and folders are valuable, too. Tell the children to be 
on the look-out for any which they think you could 
use. 

Tell them to be sure and remember about any par- 
ticular industry in the neighborhood of their sum- 
mer quarters and suggest that you always like to write 
an account of such things in your note-book while the 
facts are fresh and you have a chance to ask questions. 

Those who are interested in. drawing, should be 
encouraged to make Jittle sketches of scenes, trees or 
other objects whicl-catch their fancy. If your pupils 
are too young for such collections, they may like to 
bring home smooth white pebbles or st °!.s of uniform 
size to be used in the number classes next winter. To 
the pupils who expect to remain at home, you can 
suggest books which will tell of some of the places 
where the others are going, and for all you can make 
lists for summer-reading which the parerts in many 
cases will be delighted to buy. 

Have plenty of good stories interspersed with a little 
travel and natural history. You can always get assist- 
ance in the Juvenile Department of a Public Library. 
It is hard to make a list when the ages and tastes of 
the pupils are unknown, but generally those who are 


ce 


too young to read for themselves will enjoy hearing 
what the older ones like. The following books have 
stood the test: ‘‘Heidi,’’ by Johanna Spyri; ‘‘Sweet 
William,’’ by Margaret Bouvet; ‘‘Page, Squire and 
Knight,’’ by Adams; ‘‘Cast Away in the Cold,’’ by 
Isaac Hayes; ‘‘Wild Animals I Have Known’’ by 
Ernest Thompson Seton; ‘‘Ten Boys Who Lived on 
the Road from Long Ago Till Now,’’ by Jane Andrews, 
**Story of a Short Life,’’ by Mrs. Ewing; ‘‘The Jun- 
gle Book,’’ by Kipling; ‘‘The Story of Babette,’’ by 
Ruth McEnery Stuart; ‘‘Carrots, Justa Little Boy,’’ 
by Mrs. Molesworth, ‘‘The Trail of the Sandhill Stag,’’ 
by Ernest Thompson Seton; ‘‘Dear Daughter Doro- 
thy,’’ by A. G. Plympton; ‘‘ Forest Neighbors,’’ by 
Hurlburt ;‘‘A Virginia Cavalier,’? by Molly Elliot Sea- 
well; ‘‘Land of the Long Night,’’ by Paul Du Chail- 
lu; ‘‘ Young Puritans of Old Hadley,’’ Mary P. Wells 
Smith; ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’’? by Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett; ‘‘Captains Courageous,’? by Kip- 
ling; ‘‘ Biography of a Grizzly,’’ by Ernest Thompson 
Seton; ‘‘Spinning Wheel Stories,’’. by Louisa M. Al- 
cott; ‘‘The Prince and the Pauper,’’ by Mark Twain; 
‘‘The Pigeon Pie,’’ by Charlotte Yonge; ‘‘ Young 
and Old Puritans of Hatfield,’’ ‘by Mary P. Wells 
Smith; ‘‘A New Year’s Bargain,’’ by Susan Coolidge; 
**Hans Brinker,’’ by Mary Mapes Dodge. 

Advise those, who are old enough, to have a paint 
box and plenty of paper, a scrap book, a tube of paste, 
a pair of scissors, a note-book and a good-sized box in 
which to keep all these treasures so as not to bother 
others and to always be able to find, immediately, 
what they want. 

Start every one into the summer with as comfortable 
a feeling as possible. Remember everything pleasant 
which has happened during the year. Forget all your 
worries. Shut the schoolroom door and enjoy your 
self. 





The Story of ‘‘Hod.”’ 
By Ida Scofield Fargo. 

Once upon a time. as the stories run, I applied for a 
school, as teachers do, in a far-off part of Oregon. It 
was my first application. With fear and trembling I 
sent the bit of paper to that august body, the Board 
of Directors, who examined my writing, shook their 
heads over my spelling—and hired me. 

The school house of unhewn logs with ‘‘shakes’’ 
nailed over the cracks, snuggled low. down on the sun- 
set side of a monster hill. Standing thickly above it, 
throwing long morning shadows across the playground, 
rose tier upon tier, and tier upon tier of straight Ore- 
gon firs; and all around, furnishing acceptable mid- 
day lunches, throve a thicket of salmon and thimble- 
berry bushes. 

At last the first day, that day of all days, was over. 
Walking along the crooked country road, climbing 
the many hills, I felt as young and glad and free as 
my escorting band of chattering children. I was go- 
ing home with one set of my pupils, for I ‘‘ boarded 
round.’’ 

So the first day, and the next, and the next, the first 
week, and by-and-by a month passed—a month of real 
pleasure. Not one unpleasant ‘‘jar,’’ not one unruly 
boy or saucy girl, not one failure of lessons from lack 
of study or attention; no, not even one hand raised 
with the ubiquitous question; ‘‘Teacker, please may 
I go out?’’—not any of these causes, or the many 
others, disturbed my peace or awoke within mea sense 
of ‘‘nerves.’’ 

I had a good school—with emphasis on the word 
good--thanks to the parents. Evidently the children 
had been trained in the way they should go, and were 
going in that way. From the ABC class to the big 
girls finishing the eighth grade there was no lack of 
ambition. School teaching was easy,—of course it 
was. I begen to think, it ideal work. But ‘‘ ’Tisa 
long road that has no turning. °’ 

One morning in walked a boy as ragged and unkempt 
as any I had ever seen, his apparel beggaring des- 
cription. 

‘*My name’s Hodge, folks calls me Hod fur short,’’ 
he announced. 

‘‘And your age?’’ I questioned, reaching for my 
register. 

‘*Oh, I dunno, ’bout ’leven, I reckon.’’ 

‘*Suppose you ask your parents to-night.’’ 

‘‘’Twont do no good, I’ve asked heeps o’ times, 
mam's dead an’ pap ‘lows he dunno.’’ 


Here was, to me, af unknown specimen. From 
others I learned that the boy’s father had but recently 
entered ‘the neighborhood, and belonged to the class 
designated as ‘‘shiftless.’’ 

For a week I worked with my boy—worked hard— 
and Friday night went home with a raging headache. 
Had I known about ‘‘Huckleberry Finn’’ I might 
have thought he had come to ‘‘be civilized’’ over 
again; but I didn’t know ‘‘Huckleberry’’ and [| 
didn’t know what to do with Hod. Wherever I seated 
him he created a round of commotion. Smothered 
giggles from some of the little ones often warned me 
that something other than study was on hand. Even 
older pupils deigned to glance from their books more 
than occasionally. 

I was in despair. My book of experience consisted 
of one month’s record, and my theories wouldn’t 
‘work. A certain tale of one bad apple in a basket of 
good ones persistently stood up in my memory. My 
spirits were fast going down to zero. Monday, how- 
ever,, Hod was absent. He had ‘‘got a job and gone 
to work’’ I was told. Perhaps I breathed a sigh of 
relief,—a sigh I deemed it quite unprofessional to 
acknowledge. For two weeks peace reigned, then 
Hod, tiring of his ‘‘job’’ came back to school; just as 
unmanageable for me as ever, and two weeks farther 
behind in his classes. ‘‘Pap’’ thought ‘‘a week or 
two out didn’t ’mount to nuthin’,’’ and when I urged 
a little home study—perhaps ask father to help—Hod 
electrified the school by announcing, ‘‘Pap ’lows 
that’s what they hired you fur.’’ But I am getting 
ahead of my story. , 

During the boy’s absence his bench, the only one 
empty, had been assigned to some new comers; so, 
for the day, Hod sat on a box at the edge of my plat- 
form and made faces at the school in general. This 
would never do. As the four-o’-clock line marched 
jubilantly out, I quietly asked my two oldest girls to 
remain a moment. They were sensible girls, studying 
to be teachers themselves, and I knew I could trust 
them. I put the case before them, talking as girl to 
girl, never pretending—it would have been only a 
pretense—to know what to do. I explained how I 
could not do justice to th: others and-have one eye 
constantly on Hod, and we laughed together over my 
‘*spoiling’’ temper, 

‘“Where’ll I set today?’’ queried Hod next morning. 

‘*Let me see,’’ I mused, letting my eyes run over 
the rows of rude home-made benches. ‘‘How would 
you like to take my chair and sit at that desk?’’ in- 
dicating a spot in the farthermost corner of the room, 
at the end of the longest row of seats, and just back 
of where my two oldest girls sat. ' 

Hod surveyed the location critically, but the posses- 
sion of the only chair an® a desk where the ‘‘big’’ 
pupils sat, were honors too strong to be resisted. He 
took possession of his new quarters with manifest de- 
light, but a delight no greater than my own, for my 
two girls had volunteered to look after Hod. 

‘*We won’t let him bother us, and perhaps we can 
help him,’’ they said. ; 

‘“‘Yes, help him, help him with his lessons—help 
him whenever you have time. He is so far behind ke 
just can’t get along alone, and when he doesn’t know 
what to do he’s getting into mischief, and I positively 
can’t find time to help him as much as he needs,’’ | 
had answered. So it was agreed. . 

Thereafter the girls taught Hod how to study, 
ignored his antics, treated him with respect and 
championed his cause on the school ground. In re- 
turn they gained as loyal a little subject as a queen 
might wish to possess. Qualities I never suspected 
came to the front in Hod’s nature. He gained re- 
spect for things, for others, for himself. The girls, 
seconded by the younger children who were quick to 
follow an action so decided, had given Hod a place in 
the school; had made him feel, instead of the outcast 
he had unconsciously been accustomed to consider 
himself, that he was one with the others; being pupils 
themselves, they had done for Hod what a teaclhier 
alone could not do. Still he did not become an ange! 
all at once—far from it; but he was learning, and so 
were the rest of us. Even the little ones ceased to 
give special heed when Hod’s chair, which was being 
trained to stand on two legs, went over among the diu- 
ner-pails in the corner, as it often did, boy and all. 

I might mention one other plan, if plan it could be 
called, which helped me in the management of my 
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boy and upon which I accidentaily stumbled in the 
early days of his attendance. 


‘*You may be excused to go home and hunt for your 
arithmetic’’—a much-needed and many-times-forgot- 
ten book which its owner ‘‘never had time to find’’—I 
had said late one afternoon. Hod objected; he did 
not want to be excused. 

As it happened, it being summer, no neighbors to dis- 
turb, a crowded schoolroom, uncomfortable seats, etc., 
I was accustomed as soon as the first and second grade 


. children had completed a certain work, to excuse them. 


Sometimes in the rush of classes I forgot them and not 
until their restlessness attracted my attention did I 
send them to play. ; 

Hod had drawn his conclusions: the older pupils 
were not excused; the little ones were; for a big boy 
to be excused was a disgrace since it meant he was too 
troublesome to be wanted in the schoolroom and Hod 
objected. 

‘Tl fear I must excuse you’’ was thereafter a magic 
charm but a charm brought into use only on special 
occasions. It was too good to wear out by every day 
use. 

So the days one by one became memories; and Hod 
learned much but perhaps the teacher learned more. 





Old Patriotic Songs. 
By Ella M. Powers. 


URING these last days of the school year, 
when the warm sunshine brings a dreami- 
ness, and ‘‘a slumbrous spell is over all 
things,’’ make the school life as happy as 
possible. Now, of all times in the year, is 
the time for school talks, and the merriest of songs. 
Sing often during these warm days. When certain 
songs are selected, talk a little about 
the words of the song, the meaning, 
the circumstances under which it 





Dr. Holmes said: ‘‘This queer old, plucky, conti- 
nental, saltpetre-and-brimstone tune has out-soldiered 
its enemies; although given to us as a joke, it led us 
to our victory.’’ It has done much for us and in its 
reckless, hoydenish tempo, we see the bravery and 
the victory of our old heroes. Upon this song was 
placed the fair name of Freedom; it enhances the 
glory of old Faneuil Hall; it was a source of inspira- 
tion to the old orators and it was taken home by every 
old soldier and patriot to live forever. 

After telling the pupils all this, secure a copy of 
the old song and let the children sing it. They will 
sing it better than ever after knowing more of the 
song. 


HAIL COLUMBIA. 


The hearty peal of ‘‘Hail Columbia,’’ has many a 
time urged forward our brave soldiers to win the free- 
dom of our glorious country. It has done much to 
save our nation from political destruction. 


An old air called, ‘‘The President’s March,’’ had 
been composed in 1789. It was a general favorite. 
In 1798 a singer, named Fox, was to sing at a theatre 
in Philadelphia upon a certain Monday evening. Sat- 
urday came and no tickets had been sold. Fox was in 
despair; something must be done. Congress was in 
session; the storm clouds of war were threatening, 
and he thought a patriotic song, sung to the music of 
‘*The President’s March’’ might be a great attraction 
and people would be induced by that song to come 
and buy tickets and thus save him. He stated his 
trouble to a clever young lawyer,—a Joseph Hopkin- 
son,—who said, ‘‘I’ll see what I can get up for a song 
tomorrow; call and see me in the afternoon.’’ 

Sunday afternoon Fox called and was given the 
words to read: 
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Fox rushed forth with enthusiasm. He advertised 
the new song. No such song had ever before been 
heard. All who would come would agree with him. 
The night came. His theatre was filled. 

Nine times the audience called for the song and then 
all the people present arose in one body and joined in 
the full chorus. The voices filled the theatre, the 
spirit of the song filled the national heart. It bound 
the people in political union. It was a clarion peal. 
Hand in hand it has stood with Jefferson’s ‘‘ Declara- 
tion of Independence,’’ Hamilton’s ‘‘Constitution,’’ 
and Washington’s ‘‘ Farewell Address. ’’ 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER. 


The Star Spangled Banner and the bombardment of 
Fort M’ Henry are inseparably associated. The bom- 
bardment had commenced. A little vessel guided by 
Francis Scott Key shot out from beneath Fort M’ 
Henry’s great guns. He hoped to rescue a friend who 
had been taken prisoner but he soon found himself a 
prisoner. His boat was kept astern of the great Ad- 
miral’s flag ship. He heard the steady cannonading 
on the shore; he saw the heavy clouds roll over the 
waters and he watched the lingering sunbeams of that 
thirteenth of September fade away. How anxiously 
he watched the dim twinkling light from Fort M’ 
Henry. How anxiously he watched the preparation 
for the onslaught; the clearing of the decks; the furl- 
ing of the canvas, and the ranging of the guns. 

The lines of iron soon sent forth their streams of 
death and destruction, Globes of fire cast lurid gleams 
upon the inky clouds; while, below, the waves, like 
sheets of flame, rose and fell; the air was one blaze 
of light; falling timbers, havoc, din and consternation 
were everywhere. 

Through the long and terrible night, Key watched 
intently the rolling floods of 
flame. Heaven, earth and sea flashed 
fire and our country seemed on the 





was written; and, if there be a story 
associated with the song, tell it to 
the pupils. The restless boy likes 
patriotic songs best of all songs, 
and when the summer’s heat in- 
creases, this restless boy must be 
considered more than ever. He is 
not lazy. He simply does not want 
to study; but hear him sing! Just 
hear him! Mischief, laziness, plot- 
ting, uneasiness, are all forgotten 
when the stirring patriotic song is 
announced. 

Help him to see, as he sings these 
old songs, the old soldiers, long 
lines of bayonets, let him hear the 
wild huzzas and imagine himself in 
the scathing tempest. 

Every boy in the land enjoys 
‘‘Yankee Doodle.’’ Tell them what 
the ‘‘grand old man’’ of England, 
Gladstone, said of this song. Said , 
he, ‘‘The Americans have one old = 
song which touched the heart of 
every patriot and still rings on with 
fresh power. It is’ called by the 
quaint, but spirit-stirring name of 
“Yankee Doodle.’’ 
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verge of ruin. At last the roar 

ceased; the fire lessened; the din 

subsided; all was dark and quiet. 

Oh, was the flag still there? It was 

an hour of agony. Key waited 

and watched for the first gray beams 

of the dawn. The early light crept 

higher; the mist cleared; with 

straining eyes, he sees still waving 

from the ramparts the dear stars and 

stripes. Snatching an old letter 

from his pocket, he laid it upona 

piece of wood and with his young 

2 hand still trembling with feverish 

excitement, he wrote: 

O say, can you see by the dawn’s 
early light, 

What so proudly we hailed in the 
twilight’s last gleaming; 

Whose broad stripes and bright stars 
through the perilous fight, 

O’er ramparts we watched were so 

é gallantly streaming? 

ye“- And the rockets’ red glare, the 

. bombs bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that 
our flag was still there. 

O say, does the Star Spangled Ban- 








This air came to us by adoption. 
Its parentage is mysterious. An old 
history of songs says it was a 
famous vintage song of France; in another old history 
it is recorded that the Spaniards claim it; England 
claims it as an ancient and national ballad, sung be- 
fore the days of Cromwell; then the Dutchmen comes 
and says it was a song of the Low Countries. 

Whatever may be the shadowy traditions associated 
with it, we are told that it first appeared in America 
on the banks of the Hudson in 1755, being introduced 
into the American camp by a Dr. Shuckburgh of the 
British army. Our colonial companies were at the 
that time marching after music quite two centuries 
old. This Dr. Richard Shuckburgh told them that 
their music was far too old and he promised to them 
anewsong. Intwo days the new song was completed ; 
it immediately captivated the hearts of the troops and 
for the time no other song was heard. It became our 
battle march in the Revolution. 


‘*Hail Columbia, happy land, 
Hail ye heroes, heaven-born band, 
Who fought and bled in freedom's cause,’’ 


‘Splendid!’’ exclaimed Fox, reading the lines: 
‘*Firm, united let us be, 
Rallying round our liberty; 
As a band of brothers joined, 
Peace and safety we shall find.’’ 
And then, with eyes glistening, Fox read: 


‘‘Immortal patriots rise once more, 
Defend your rights, defend your shore.’’ 


And still grander it rolled along to the climax: 


‘*Sound, sound the trump of fame; 
Let Washington’s great name 
Ring through the world with loud applause.’’ 


ner still wave 
O’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave?’’ 





June. 


Langhingly thou comest, 
Rosy June, 
With thy light and tripping feet 
And thy garlands fresh and sweet 
And thy waters all in tune; 
With thy gifts of buds and bells 
For the uplands and the dells, 
With the wild-bird and the bee 
On the blossom or the tree, 
And my heart leaps forth to meet thee 
With a joyous thrill to greet thee, 
Rosy June. 


—Mary Noel Meigs. 
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First Steps in Primary Arithmetic.* 
By W. W. Speer. 


FINDING SOLIDS. 

Place spheres, cubes, cylinders and other forms of 
various sizes in different parts of the room where the 
children can see them. Showa sphere to the pupil. 
Ask: 

1. What is this? Find other balls or spheres. Find 
a larger sphere than this. Find smaller ones. 

2. Name objects like a sphere. Example: An orange 
is like a sphere. 

3. What is the largest sphere you have seen? What 
is one of the smal- 
lest spheres you 
have seen? 

4. Tomorrow tell 
me the names of 
spheres that you see 
when going to and 
from school. 

FINDING COL- 

ORS. 

Provide ribbons, 
worsted, cards, etc., 
of different colors, 
to be found by pu- 


pils when looking 
for a particular col- 
or. Pin or paste 


squares of standard red and orange where they can be 
seen. Pin the red above the orange. 

1. Find things in the room the same color as the 
red square: What things can you recall that are red? 

2. Look at the orange square. Find the same color 
els ewhe riathe room. . Recall things that have this 
color. ; 

3. Close the eyes and picture an image of the red 
square. Now the orange square. 

4. Which -square is above. 
the two colors. 

5. To-morrow bring something that is red and some- 
thing that is orange. Also tell the names of things 
you see that are orange or red in going to and from 
school. 


Which below. Name 


HANDLING SOLIDS. 

Cover the eyes. 

Have a pupil handle a solid. Take it away. 

Uncover the eyes. Pupil finds a solid like one 
handled. 

Cover the eyes. 

Give pupil a solid. 
another. 

Are the solids alike? 

Which is the larger? Which is the heavier? 

Repeat the exercise from day to day. 

RELATIVE MAGNITUDES. 


Place a number of solids on a table. 

Find the largest 
solid. Find the 
smallest. 

Ex. This solid is 
larger than that 
one. 


Take it away. Give him 


Name objects in 
the room larger than 
other objects. 

Ex. This eraser is 
larger than that 
piece of chalk. 


CUTTING. 

Let the pupil at first cut and draw what they choose. 
After a number of daily exercises, when they have 
gained some command of the muscles, let them try to 
cut in dutline, objects which you place before them 
of which they have seen. Let the work be simple. 

The drawing and cutting should be done freely with- 
out the restraint of definiteness. If you ask more than 
the pupil can easily represent, the strained, unnatural 
tension interferes with muscular action. In the slow 
and painful effort to represent perfectly, the mind is 
absorbed in the parts and is prevented from seeing 
the whole. A premature demand for definite action is 
a fundamental error, in that it separates thought from 
expression. 





*Printed with the permission of Messrs. Ginn & Co. 
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E BUILDING. 
Have pupils build prisms equal to other prisms. 

‘Teacher shows a prism and the pupils build. 

Hold the attention to the relative size. This is the 
mathematical element. 

_ Avoid the analysis of solids until the habit of recog- 
nizing them as wholes is formed. Do not ask the 
number of surfaces, lines, corners, etc. Such ques- 
tions, if introduced prematurely, tend to destroy self- 
activity, to interfere with judgments of relative size 
and with the power to see relations. 

EAR TRAINING. 
Have pupils listen and tell what they hear. 

Have pupils note 
sound when various 
articles are struck. 

Pupils close eyes. 
Teacher strikes one 
of the articles. Pu- 
pils tell which was 
struck. 

Teacher strike two 
or more objects. 

Pupils tell by the 
sound the order in 
which they were 
struck. 

Train pupils to 
recognize each 
other by their voices 
and by the sound made in walking. 

Pupils close eyes and listen. 

Drop a ball or marble two feet, then three. 

“Pupils tell which time it fell the farther. 

TOUCH AND SIGHT TRAINING. 

Pupils handle solids. 

1. Find one of the largest surfaces of each solid. 
Ex. This is one of the largest surfaces of each solid. 

2. Find one of the smaller surfaces. 

3. Find surfaces that'are larger than other surfaces. 
This surface is larger than that one. 

4. Find surfaces that are smaller than other surfaces 

5. Compare the sizes of other surfaces in the room. 

6. Find the largest surface or one of the largest sur- 
faces in the room. 

7. Close the eyes, handle solids, and find largest and 
smallest surfaces. 


8. Cover the eyes, handle and tell names of blocks 


and of other objects. 
VISUALIZING. 

Place on the table three objects. 
book, a box and an ink-bottle. 

What can you tell about the box? 
About the ink-bottle? Which is the heaviest? 
is the lightest? Which is the largest? 

1. Look at the three objects carefully, one after 
another. 

2. Close your eyes and picture one after another. 

3. Cover the ob- 
jects. 

4. Think the ob- 
jects from right to 
left. From left to 
right. 


For example; a 


About the book? 
Which 


5. Name the ob- 
jects from right to 
left. From left to 
right. 

6. Which is the 
the 


right? The second from the left? 

When the position of every object in the group can 
easily be given from memory, place another object at 
the left or right. Add not more than one object in 
an exercise unless the work is very easy for pupils. 

When a row of five is easily named in order and 
pictured, begin with another group of five. Each day 
review the groups learned, so as to keep them vividly 
in the mind. 

FINDING CIRCLES. 

Show pupils the base of a cup, cylinder or cone, 
and tell them that is a circle. 

Conduct the exercise so that the doing will call forth 
variety of expression in telling what is done. 

The correct use of the pronouns, verbs, etc., will 
thus be secured without waste of the pupils’ energy. 





What the pupils see and do should lead to statements 
similar to the following: ‘ 

That circle is larger than this one. I have found a 
circle that is larger than that one. Helen has found 
a circle larger than that one. He has found a circle 
smaller than this one. They have found circles larger 
than this one. } 

1. Find circles. 

2. Find circles that are larger than others. Find 
circles that are smaller. 

3. Find the largest circle in the room. 

4. Find one of the smallest. 

5. Find circles in going to and from school and at 
home and tell me to-morrow where you saw them. 





A Devise to Arouse Interest. 
By N. Norris. 


Professor James in writing on the subject of interests 
and attention says: ‘‘The repulsive process of verbal 
memorizing, of discovering steps of mathematical 
identity, etc., must borrow their interest at first from 
purely external sources, mainly from the personal in- 
terests with which success in mastering them is asso- 
ciated, ¢. g., gaining rank, avoiding punishment, not 
being beaten by a difficulty, etc. 

I have found the following device a good one for® 
these reasons; it keeps the pupil’s rank so it may he 
seen at any moment; it takes but little of the teach- 
er’s time—ten minutes a week is sufficient;.it gives 
but little chance for pupil’s dishonesty. 

At the end of a week all the pupils who have had 
a perfect lesson every day, we will say in spelling, 
have their names written with white chalk on the 
blackboard in the teacher’s very best handwriting. 
Those who keep up this excellent work during the 
second week, have their names written over in red 
chalk, the white being left visible thus those missing 
a lesson during the second week being left still in 
white. 

Each different color may mean a week’s good work 
in this subject. After four or six weeks, those win- 
ning the whole number of colors may be givena 
special privilege such as going home early with a note 
of commendation from the teacher, a visit to the 
kindergarten, an hour at the picture-book and maga- 
zine table, etc. The names may be then erased and 
the same method used as a spur in some other subject. 


‘ 





Of all the floures in the mede, 

Than love I most those floures white and rede, 

Such that men call daisies in our toun. 

That well by reason men call it may 

The daisie, or els the eye of the day, 

The emprise, and floure of floures all. 
—Chaucer. 





Clever Doctor 


Cured a 20 Years Trouble Without any Medicine. 

A wise Indiana physician cured 20 years stomach 
disease without any medicine as his patient tells: 

‘I had sotmach trouble for 20 years, tried allopathic 
medicines, patent medicines and all the simple rem- 
edies suggested by my friends but grew worse all the 
time. . 

‘‘Finally a doctor who is the most prominent physi- 
cian in this part of the State told me medicine would 
do me no good only irritating my stomach and making 
it worse—that I must look to diet and quit drinking 
coffee. 

‘*I cried out in alarm, ‘Quit drinking Coffee!’ why, 
‘What will I drink?’ 

‘Try Postum,’ said the doctor, ‘I drink it and you 
will like it when it is made according to directions, 
with cream, for it is delicious and has none of the bad 
effects coffee has.’ 

‘*Well that was two years ago and I am still drinking 
Postum. My stomach is right again and I know doc- 
tor hit the nail on the head when he decided coffee 
was the cause of all my trouble. I only wish I had 
quit it years ago and drank Postum in its place.’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Never too late to mend. Ten days’ trial of Postum 
in place of coffee works wonders. There’s a reason. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 
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Snap-Shots of Boston Schools. 
By Grace B. Faxon. 


IGHTY boys in two school roonis; that is 
what I saw one day, when I visited the 
seventh grades of the Rice School and the 
& ' ad Dwight School respectively,which are not 

far from each other. I called at the 
Rice School in the morning shortly after school had 
begun; I find that, with the exception of the Prince 
School, almost all of the Boston schools are divided 
as to sex after the primary grades; so, in the sev- 
enth grade, I walked in upon forty boys, whose age 
averaged, I was told by the teacher, thirteen years. 
While this school is not in the very poorest or mean- 
est part of the city, the children have a rather un- 
couth appearance, looking as though they did not 
come from cultivated families. 


7% 





In this school, I listened to the geography lesson’ 


for the day; and I think you may be interested to 
hear how a geography lesson ina Boston school is 
conducted. The systems employed in the Rice 
School are supposed to be the very newest, because 
there is a normal school connected with it, in the 
same building. There is a special teacher for al- 
most every study, a teacher taken from the graduat- 
ing class of the school; but throughout my call this 
morning, the.regular teacher conducted all the les- 
sons. In the city schools, where there is only one 
grade, I find that the lesson periods are of consider- 
able length; the reason is obvious. ‘The prepara- 
tion and reciting are, so to speak, blended, and 
there is no time given over to a regular study pe- 
riod, such as there often is in schools of more than 
one grade and in rural schools. The teacher helps 
the pupils to prepare the lesson. 


4 


In the geography lesson of this morning, the 
teacher told the pupils to take their geographies, 
which proved to be ‘Tarr and McMurry’s. She told 
them that she would write the names of three largest 
cities of Switzerland on the board, which she pro- 
ceeded to do: Zurich, Geneva, and Basel. She ask- 
ed them tw find the exact location of these cities, and 
their population. The pupils were then given pos- 
sibly five minutes to look this up; they acted to me 
as if they thought it was rather a bore to be oblig- 
ed to depend upon themselves for the acquirement 
of this knowledge. At the end of that time, the 
teacher passed cards containing the names of the pu- 
pils to one of them, and told him to call the names 
from the cards, while she asked questions, The 
result of the study proved to be poor indeed; she 
asked the location of Geneva, and received various 
replies; some pupils putting it in the southeastern 
part of the country, and some in southwestern; 
those that got it right seemed to get it more ‘‘by 
hit than by good wit.’’ In no instance, did the 
pupils make a complete statement, unless urged by 
the teacher to do so. Some of the pupils had writ- 
ten the population of the cities on a piece of paper, 
which they slyly looked at during the lesson; once 
or twice in despair, the teacher told them to open 
their books at the map, and locate the city in ques- 
tion. They then talked a little about the exports of 
each of those cities, and recited again, giving the 
location; that is, what part of the country the city 
was in, and on what body of water, the population 
and the exports. The answers did not carry con- 
viction that the facts were firmly implanted in their 
minds, and I cared but little for that part of the 
lesson, The next pleased me better. 
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The teacher said that they would talk a little 
about Italy, which they had already taken up. She 
asked what the word Italy made them think of. One 
said Columbus; another said the Coliseum; another, 
Rome and the Pope; another, Napoleon crossing 
the Alps; another said Venice and the streets of wa- 
ter; another said Hannibal; another said macaroni 
and spaghetti, and soon. I think this idea rather 
a good one, because certain things are associated 
with a country and after all, that is the real aim in 
geography. I meant to have said before, that in 


talking about the cities of Switzerland, the teacher 
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brought out, by judicious questions, why Zurich 


was the largest city; that it was the terminal of the © 


tunnel between Italy and Switzerland; that it was 
easy for the people to get the raw materials to con- 
vert into manufacutres. She spoke of the city of 
Berne as being one of the smallest cities of Switzer- 
land, and it was brought out that the reason was 
probably because the city was so far from the source 
of supply of raw materials. 

I think that I gave the impression that the first 
part of the lesson was exceedingly dry and stupid, 
and I do not wish to convey exactly that impression; 
the point I wished really to make was that these pu- 
pils are so unaccustomed to being obliged to absorb 
facts for themselves by dint of hard study, that it is 
to my mind almost impossible for them to do so. 
They opened their geographies at the map of Italy, 
and discussed its boundaries and its rivers; they 
were asked by the teacher as to the slope of the land, 
and how they knew that it sloped that way; they 
named the three principal rivers, and the direction 
in which they flowed. The lesson lasted quite three 
quarters of an hour. 

A 


I stayed through the gymnastics, which were 
very well done indeed. “All the gymnastic work 
that I have seen in the Boston schools is very finely 
executed; much is evidently made of it. On the 
blackboard in this room, were some charming little 
sketches put into oblongs, little country scenes and 
water scenes done with colored chalks; there was 
doubtless a good deal of ability in the art line in 
this room, judging from these bits. 

The afternoon of that same day, I visited the 
seventh grade in the Dwight School. The atmos- 
phere of this school I found to be rather different 
from the Rice School; although the neighborhood is 
not considered a much more aristocratic one. I have 
visited this grade in this school before, and knew 
that I should enjoy myself. This school, for many 
years, was considered the finest boys’ school in the 
city; that was some fifteen or twenty years ago. At 
that time, the pupils came from fine families, for the 
neighborhood was an aristocratic one; but like su 
many other parts of Boston, it has gone gradually 
down, and the school has not been able to sustain its 
reputation on account of the rough element that has 
crept in. The teacher of this particular grade has 
had charge of this school since ‘73, she told me; she 
said that the changes she had lived through had 
been many. She is one of the most ‘cultivated 
women in appearance and speech that I have met in 
the schools, and I think, perhaps, she comes as_ near 
to being an ideal teacher as anyone that I can think 
of at the present time. During that term of teach- 
ing, she has spent two years in study in Germany 
and France. 

4 


I spent the last hour of the afternoon in this 
room, whi ‘h was devoted to a lesson in physiology; 
one, that proved to be very interesting, because the 
teacher made it so. Before I forget it, I want to 
speak of a little bit that Isaw on the blackboard, 
because it may prove of value as a hint to some 
teacher who struggles with the ‘‘hadn’t oughts’’ of 
her pupifs; and again I am going to digress, to go 
back to my visit of the morning in the Rice School, 
and to say that I was surprised to see that the 
teacher made no attempt to correct the very indiffer- 
ent grammar of the pupils. One ortwo of them, in 
replying to why Berne was not a large city, said, 
‘*Because it ain't near no body of water,’’ and the 
teacher let it pass without comment. 


ss 


On the board in the seventh grade of the Dwight 
School was written: 


NEVER USE HAD WITH OUGHT. 


I ought to go. 

I ought to have gone. 

I ought not to go. 

I ought not to have gone. 
Ought I to go? 

Ought I tu have gone? 
Ought I not to go? 

Ought I not to have gone? 








This little sentence on another blackboard amused 
me, itis so thoroughly Bostonian in its dignity: 
**Place a period to mark the conclusion of all 
definite statements. ’’ 
A. 


The children took their physiologies, ‘‘Our Bodies 
and How We Live’’ by Blaisdell, and read aloud 
from them in the chapter devoted to the bones, 
The boys looked very much smaller that the pupils 
of the Rice School, which I visited in the morning, 
and the teacher said that their average age could 
not be more than a few months over twelve. They 
read aloud very nicely, and were called upon accord- 
ing to the card system, which I find to be in uni- 
versal use in the Boston schools, As they read, 
they discussed the text, and were thoroughly ani- 
mated and interested. Some interesting ideas were 
brought out by the paragraph devoted to how we 
should habitually sit or stand. 

The teacher asked if any of the pupils knew any 
man or woman who had been engaged in any work 
so long -that it had brought about-a deformity, and 
one pupil knew a rag man, who had one shoulder 
much lower than the other, caused by carrying a 
bag of rags on his back; they knew of many _book- 
keepers who had grown round shouldered because of 
so much stooping. They went on to the chapter 
about muscles, and the statement that movement is 
made by muscle was illustrated by showing how the 
horse rids himself of a fly by moving his hide. 
This led to a long talk on kindness to animals, _be- 
cause the teacher happened to ask how else the horse 
could rid himself of the fly if he had not been shorn 
of any adornment that Nature had endowed him 


with, 
4. 

Of course, one boy readily answered ‘‘ With his 
tail;’’ and then came the little talk on how wrong 
it was to cut or ‘‘bang’’ the horse’s tail. It was 
brought out that this was generally done by people 
of wealth and fashiun, and as long as the horse re- 
mained in their possession, it would be taken good 
care of, and probably be covered with nets when 
driven, and live ina screened stable; but after he 
became useless to them, it might fall to his lot to 
drag a cart of fruit or vegetables all day about the 
hot streets, and at night to be confined in an old 
shed, where there was a legion of flies. The boys 
were thoroughly aroused to their subject, and every 
eye kindled in sympathy at the picture their teacher 
drew. She asked how many boys had read ‘‘ Black 
Beauty,’’ and nearly every boy in the sehool had; 
also ‘‘ Beautiful Joe.’’ An amusing discussion arose, 
because some boy chanced to remark, that the horse 
could rid himself of flies with his mane as well as 
with his tail; the school was divided in its opinion 
as to whether the horse had the power to shake his 
mane from one side over to the other. The teacher 
confessed to being not absolutely certain; she and 
the pupils planned to make further observation, and 
to talk at some distant date about it. 


4 


About five minutes before four, they began to get 
ready to go home; by aislesthey passed out into the 
dressing-room, getting caps and coats, and returning 
into the room to form a line down one side and 
across the back. ‘They then walked very slowly 
down the room, and joined,other long lines coming 
out of other rooms into the hall. There were only a 
very few to remain after school, I was glad to see; 
these remained to finish a design for a blotter, done 
in paper, to be afterwards carried out in wood, 
under the supervision of the wood carving teacher, 
who comes once a week to instruct. 


A Live Teacher Wanted 


in every county in the United States where a Teach- 
ers’ Institute or Summer School will be held this sum- 
mer to represent Normal Instructor, World’s Events, 
Primary Plans and our popularline of ‘‘Teachers’ 
Helps.’’ We can furnish employment during the en- 
tire Institute season to a number of persons. We graut 
exclusive agency and pay the most liberal cash com- 
missions. 

Previous experience not necessary. Ladies or gen- 
tlemen succeed equally well. Write for terms aud 
state your choice of territory. 
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The Coming Man. 

Commencement’ Day in 1903, 
in the town of Ridgeville, will 
long be remembered as ‘‘Boy’s 
Day..”’ 

There are special days set 
aside for the boys in Japan; but 
this was the first time in the 
history of Ridgeville, that the boys were the all- 
absorbing topic. 

Early in April, the Principal of the High School 
gave his boys the subject, ‘‘ What I want to be when 
I am a man,’’ for the Friday exercises. That word- 
ing was not obligatory. The boys could choose 
their ewn titles, but this was to be the subject. 

Two weeks were to be spent on the ‘‘essay,’’ and 
then all the themes were to be read before the school. 

They proved to be so interesting that Mr. Hayes 
decided to have the subject treated on Commence- 
ment Day. He gave many talks in the meantime, 
on ‘‘ Heroes,’’ ‘‘My Model,’’ ‘‘ The Ideal Man,’’ etc., 
which- helped the boys to form a higher ideal for 
their own future. 

During Commencement week there were three 
periods set apart for the boys. On Wednesday 
evening all the boys in Grammar School, over the 
age of twelve years, read their one or two-minute 
compositions: ‘*The man I admire most;’’ ‘‘The 
kind of man .I want to be;’’ ‘‘What I want to do 
when Iam aman;’’ ‘‘When I’maman;’’ ‘*My 
plan for the future;’’ ‘‘My Hero;’’ ‘‘The kind of 
man the world wants;’’ ‘‘In ten years more;’’ 
‘‘What I want to be,’’ etc., were some of the Gram- 
mar School subjects. 

But Thursday was the real Boys’ Day. On Thurs- 
day morning all the High School boys read or spoke 
on this subject. And on Thursday afternoon Mr. 
Hayes talked to the boys especially,—though the 
whole town was invited—and there was a one-half 
minute symposium on the same subject. Then 
came the event of the afternoon, the lecturer from 
abroad, on ‘‘‘The Coming Man ”’ 

in the evening came the graduating exercises, and 
every essay dealt in some way with this same subject 
—‘‘The Man and the Hour;’’ ‘‘Our Opportunity ;’’ 
‘‘The True Patriot;’’ ‘‘The Ideal Man,’’ etc., be- 
sides ten essays entirely on ‘‘ What I mean to be and 
to do.’’ But in every composition that week, the 
writer was to put forth his own personal plans also, no 
matter what the general subject of the essay might 
be. The result was that the day was not only an un- 
usually interesting one, but three hundred boys 
were set to thinking—and to some purpose—of what 
they were to do to be the right kind of a man. 

It was the ‘‘talk of the hour,’’ in the post-office, 


at the station, in the stores, at the reading clubs, 


and sewing societies, at the table, and round the 
evening lamp. 

Several hundred people thinking, and talking, 
about the’ ‘‘man to be’’ and the ‘‘man that ought to 
be,’’—that was a power that made itself felt. 

Monday— 

I 
‘*Boys will be boys.’’ We resent the old saying, 
Current with men; 
Let it be heard, in excuse for our straying, 
Never again! 
Ours is a hope that is higher and clearer, 
Ours is a purpose far brighter and dearer, 
Ours is an aim that should silence the jeerer: 
We will be men! 


Tuesday— 
II 

“Boys will be boys,’’ is an unworthy slander. 
Boys will be men! 

The spirit of Philip, in young Alexander, 
Kindles again. 

As the years of our youth fly swiftly away, 

As brightens about us the light of life’s day, 

As the glory of manhood dawns on us, we say: 
We will be men! 

—Harlan H. Ballard in the ‘‘Outlook."' 


Wednesday— 


The forum is echoing burning words 
Of orators destined to pass away; 
You will be wanted instead of them svon, 


i 


By Jean Halifax 


Men of the future are boys today. 
The watchmen standing on Zion’s walls, 
Faithfully doing the Master’s will, 
Are falling asleep as the years go by ;— 

Wanted, a boy each place to fill. 
—Mary B. Reese 
Thursday— 
I 
O, boys who work with hand or brain, 
Be mindful what yo do; 
The nation’s gain, 
Her joy or pain, 
Will soon depend on you. 
Friday— 
II 
For men who rule the world today— 
Be they the false or true, 
Must yield their sway, 
And pass away, 
And leave their trust to you. 
—From *‘Farm and Home.’ 


The Meaning of the Flag. 


Out on the playground, in the midst of a jeering 
group of boys, stood poor little Tony. From the 
day he entered school those boys had made life a 
trial for him. ‘‘Dago’’ was the name they called 
him, one of the best of their nicknames, too, for 
they seemed to delight in teasing him. And all the 
time, right over their Meads, floated the Stars and 
Stripes, the symbol of ‘‘ Love, and Truth,and Light, 
the Right, and Liberty,’’ emblem of -Justice, em- 
blem of the free. Tony had thought America was 
the land of refuge for the oppressed—before he came. 
But the boys were cruelly teaching him the contrary. 

When the teacher stood one morning, in the door- 
way, at recess, he found what the boys were doing. 
He looked up at the starry Flag, and vowed that be- 
fore the sun of that day set, those young American 
citizens should know the meaning of our Flag. And 
they did. They never again forgot what our starry 
emblem stands for. And Tony was given a warm 
welcome asa future citizen; and he is happy now, 
the ‘‘chum’’ of the once thoughtless but warmheart- 
ed young patriots. They try to help him as, when 
they are men, they mean” to aid the worthy new- 
comer to the ‘‘home of the free.’’ 


Monday— 


Having learned to stand by the flag, we may also 
learn tc stand by what the flag symbolizes; to stand 
up for equal right, universal freedom, for justice to 
all, for a true republic.—/ames F. Clarke. 

Tuesday— 

‘*Proud banner of the noble free! 
Emblazoned from on high! 

Long may thy folds unsoil’d reflect 
The glories of the sky! 

Long may thy land be Freedom’s land, 
Thy homes with virtue bright, 

Thy sons a brave, united band 
For God, for Truth, and Right!’’ 

Wednesday— 

‘‘Red, white and blue, and the light of stars, 
Through our holy colors shine; 
Love, Truth, and Justice, virtues three, 
That shall bloom in the land of liberty, 
In the homes of American men.’’ 


Our flag has been the pledge of freedom, justice, 
order, civilization, and of Christianity.—/. C. /. 
Lang bien. 


Thursday— 

Under the starry flag that waves over this fair 
land, every citizen is a king, and there is no avenue 
to wealth and fame, position and power, that is not 
open to every child of the Republic.—Co/. W. A. 
Prossner. 


Friday— 
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Flag of the land where the peo- 
ple are free, 
Ever the breezes salute and 
caress it, 
Planted on earth, or afloat on 
the sea, 
Gallant men guard it, and fair 
women bless it. 


Fling out its folds o’er a country united, 
Warmed by the fires that our forefathers lighted, 
Refuge where down-trodden man is invited, 
Flag of the rainbow and banner of stars. 
—Thomas Dunn English. 


‘‘Remember the Ferryman.”’ 


In Liverpool, Pa., there lives a ferryman who has 
crossed the Susquehanna river six times a day for 
almost forty years. . There are obstructions in the 
river, so that his ferry boat cannot make a straight 
crossing, but has to wind its way to the other side, 
making the round trip two miles. 

During these years the old ferryman has gone 
145,000 miles in his work of ferrying. If, years 
ago, he had thought of those thousands of miles of 
hard pushing, he would have been discouraged at the 
prospect. For poling a heavy boat with passengers 
across a difficult river is no light task. But those 
145,000 miles were made up of a day’s work ata 
time. ‘‘The fact is, however,’’ says the article in 
the ‘‘ Young People’s Weekly,’’ that all success is 
accomplished, a portion ata time. It is only the 
aggregate made by crowning one day of faithful and 
earnest effort with another that makes the sum total 
of greatness and noble achievement. ’’ 

And another point we must remember. The old 
ferryman says he never worried about his work. The 
first thing he did was to explore patiently till he 
found the best passage across the river—the short- 
est, around the rocks, weeds, shallows and sandbars. 
This learned, he took his passengers across safely 
and quickly, while row boats were always getting 
lost or stranded, not knowing the best route. 

As your grandmother used to quote, ‘‘It pays to 
get good and ready,'’ in other things besides river 
crossing. 

Monday— 


Do the schoolwork well, make the preparation for 
business or professional life, which lies ahead, 
thorough. You will find that it is never time lost. 
Some boys, and not a few girls, grow restive in the 
days of preparation. ‘They want to spring into the 
harvest time, without doing all the plowingsagd 


(Continued on page 51) 
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What the King Eats =. 
What's Fit for Him. be 
A Mass. lady. who has been through the mill Wi 
the trials of the usual housekeeper and mother re 
an interesting incident that occurred not long agpa 
She says: Zan 
‘*T can with all truthfulness say that in fal 
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the most beneficial of all cereal foods in my fam@g, 
young as well as old. It is food and medicine both 
us. A few mornings ago at breakfast my little Oy = 


=_ 

ws 
* 
A 


said: ® 
‘**Mama, does the King eat Grape-Nuts eve 
morning?’ x 
‘‘I smiled and told him I did not know but that f 
thought Grape-Nuts certainly made e2 delicious dish, 


fit fora King.’’ (It’sa fact that the King of England 
and the German Emperor both eat Grape-Nuts. ) 

‘*T find that by the constant use of "Grape-Nuts not 
only as a morning cereal but also in puddings, salads,” 
etc., made after the delicious recipes found in the 
little book in each package it is proving to be a great 
nerve food for me besides having completely cured a 
long standing case of indigestion.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There is no doubt Grape-Nuts is the most scientific 
food in the world. 

Ten days’ trial of this proper food in place of im- 
proper food will show in steady, stronger nerves, sharp- 
er brain and the power to‘‘go’’ longer and further 
and accomplish more. There's a reason, 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 
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Pieces to Speak 





Vacation Song. 
By A. M, K. 


Tune: ‘‘Suwanee River.’’ 


Once comes again the joyous season, 
Summer is here; 
School over, work and study ended, 
Vacation dear! 
Hear the woodland voices calling, 
Birdies, brooks‘and flowers. 
Haste from the hot and crowded city, 
Rest in the fragrant bowers. 


All through the bright and gladsome Summer 
Vacation’s ours; 
Joyous we hail with happy freedom 
Long, sunny, restful hours. 
Hail, Vacation, happy season, 
Books now closed must be, 
Green woodland shade so cool invites us, 
Spreading its balm so free. 


When yellow leaves and red of Autumn 
Tinge forest grand, 
Then to the now deserted school-room 
Turns back the merry band. 
Now, Vacation we will hasten 
Far from toil and care, 
September’s call again will find us 
Ready for duty there. 





Hail Vacation ! 
. Tune: ‘* Hail Columbia.’’ 


Hail vacation! happy time, 
Let our voices gaily chime, 
For our work is at an end; 
As now from school we are released, 
Joy and: pleasure are increased, 
If in our lessons we have been 
Ever faithful, bound to win, 
Ever grateful for our school, 
Obedient to the teacher’s rule. 


Chorus— 


Gay and happy let us be, 

Like the birds we now are free 
During summer’s smiling hours, 

To play among the trees and flowers, 


Now the parting hour has come; 
Finished is the last hard sum, 

To teachers dear we bid adieu. 
Today will be the very last 
Where happiest days have quickly passed. 
While offering thanks, true and sincere, 
For useful lessons gathered here, 
We’ll keep in memory schoolmates all, 
And hope to meet again next fall. 





Valedictory. 


The golden glow of a summer's day 
Rests over the verdant hills, 

And the stinlight falls with mellow ray 
On fields and laughing rills; 

But ere its last beam fades away 
Beyond the mountain high, 

Our lips must bravely, sadly say 
The parting words, ‘‘Good-by.’’ 


Kind friends and parents gathered here, 
Our gratitude is yours, 

For all your care and sympathy, 
Which changelessly endures. 

We' ve tried to use the passing hours 
So they would bring no sigh, 

When to our happy days of school 

We say our last ‘‘Good-by.”’ 


Dear teachers, we shall ne’er forget ---- 
The lessons you have taught: 

We trust the future may perfect 
The work your hands have wrought: 

And may they bring good gifts to you, 
These years that swiftly fly, 

And may you kindly think of ‘those 
Who bid you now ‘‘Good-by."’ 


‘*Good-bye!’’ it shall not be farewell, — 
We hope again to meet; 

But happy hours are ever short, 
And days of youth are fleet. 

There’s much to learn, and: much to do; 
Oh, may our aims be high, 

And ever lead toward that bright land, 
Where none shall say ‘‘Good-by.’’ 





, Vacation Song. 
By H. H. Lincoln. 


Good-by to school; ’tis an unwise rule 
To toil and toil for aye; 

Not arrow sent from bow kept bent 
Doth hit the mark alway. 


Vacation’s here, a time so dear 
To hand or head that works; 
For toil-earned rest is ever best, — 
A blessing in it lurks. 


Then off for fields, where nature yields 
To weary bodies health; 

Where air is free, birds full of glee, 
And sunlight rich in wealth; 


For mountain height, when morning’s light 
First kisses its rugged tip; 

For sea-beat shore, where surges roar, 
And ocean curls his lip; 


For forest trees, where the murmuring breeze 
Speaks low its tale of love; 

’Neath starry sky, when God seems nigh, 
Within, around, above. 


Where’er you roam,—by ocean's foam, 
By mountain, lake, or river, 

Bring back the wealth of robust health, 
And bless the Great All-Giver. 





Vacation’s Here. 


Tune: ‘‘Work for the Night is Coming.’’ 


Now is our labor ended, 
Welcome vacation’s joys; 
All hearts are filled with gladness, 
Happy girls and boys. 
Sing till the walls re-echo, 
Sing with a right good cheer, 
Sing that we all are merry, 
For vacation’s here. 


Work has been hard and earnest 
Playtime will be most sweet, 
With bluest skies above us, 
Flowers at our feet! 
Sing till the walls re-echo, 
Sing with a right good cheer, 
Sing that we all are merry, 
For vacation’s here. 


Now may vacation give us 
Happiness, strength, and health; 
These are the best of biessings, 
These are truly wealth. 
Sing till the walls re-echo, 
Sing with a right good cheer, 
Sing that we all are merry, 
For vacation’s here. 






Valedictory Poem. 


The good ship, Alma Mater, rides at anchor in the 
bay, ; 

With all her colors flying, in the summer wind today, 

Four years she stoutly bore us, but now the ocean’s 
past, 

And in the hoped-for-haven she has landed us at last. 


O good ship, Alma Mater, we bid farewell to thee; 
Stand stately in the harbor, ride queen-like on the 


sea. 

May never storm come nigh thee, may never tempest 
make . 

Thy mighty masts to quiver, thine oaken sides to 
shake. 


Oh, you who sailed before us, in the good ship 
long ago, 

We followed where you led us, stars above and sea 
below. 

You led us like a beacon that lit the seething foam, 

You led us like the glitter of a star that pointed 
home. 


Oh, you who shall come after, we give you all God- 
speed! 

Stand by the Alma Mater and serve her at her need, 

Till you, too, pass the billows that hold you from 
the shore, 

Till you, too, ride at anchor, and plough the waves 
no more. 


O good ship, Alma Mater, a long farewell at last! 
We're hopeful for the future, we’re grateful for the 


past ; 

Sail on thro’ sunny waters, with more than lips can . 
tell 

Of sorrow at our parting, we speak the last— 
FAREWELL. 





Vacation Song. 


Tune: ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.’’ 
Midsummer sunshine fills the air with golden light 
today, 
The roses bloom on every side,along the ledges gray, 
While fragrant breezes, brooks, and birds are sing- 
ing on their way, 
Vacation’s coming near. 


Chorus— 


Merry, merry voices are swelling 
The chorus from glad hearts upwelling 
Joyfully, joyfully telling, 
Vacation’s coming near! 
For joyous weeks tocome, no more of lessons learned 
from books, 
But pages full in flowers and stones, and in the 
running brooks, 
Where speckled trout lie dreamily within the shadi- 
est nooks, 
Vacation’s coming near! 


Chorus—Merry, merry voices, etc. 


For us shall fields and forests green put on their best 
array, 
And Mother Earth for us shall keep one long, long 
holiday ; 
The hills shall echo back our songs, for all our 
hearts are gay, 
Vacation’s coming near! 


Chorus—Merry, merry voices, etc. 





Grandma’s Flowers. 
By James G. McCurdy. 


Some people like the newest flowers, 
With queer French names, you know; 

But Grandma loves and keeps the kinds 
She had long years ago. 


And when I go to Grandma’s house, 
I always pick a few 
Of her big nodding hollyhocks, 
For I just love them, too! 
—Little Folks. 
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: 2 is ° Song—Tune: ‘‘ John Brown’s Body.’ (Enter children from the east side. ) 
: Pieces to Speak Continued The flowers and birds of Summer, We of the east are merry, 
in the ; In the woods and fields appear, This month when the rain-drops fall. 
While growing grasses are whisp’ring | For we know the show’rs will bring the flowers, 
today, June and the Children. That the June days now are here. So June is best of all. 
eean's And the happy children laugh to know And though the drops may patter, 
A CLOSING EXERCISE. Vacation time is near, Some birds will sing in the rain 
at last. By Elizabeth R. Morey. When June goes marching by. | The clouds will soon be flying, 
— ers, childre : c i 
~ Characters eprsentedNatur, June, teachers childen, Glory, glory, lela And the sun come back again 
mn the wear either green or brown, or a mixture of both colors. June | Glory, glory, hallelujah, Song—Tune: ‘‘Sing a Song of Sixpence.’’ 
wears green and carries an armful of flowers. Glory, glory, hallelujah, ” , 
(Nature speaks as June enters. ) June days are marching on. Sing a song of rainbows 
2m pest Nate ‘ ; Flowers up on high, 
a Scent of roses in the air, | Mv, dren enter upon the south side. ) = and sunshine ever, 
Roses, roses everywhere ; n— ang them in the sky. 
Telling of the sunny hours, re me out the sunny southland, (Enter children from the west side. ) 
1 ship Feat oothen Indes Gees, with Sewerp, | hy hve nee aah 8a re oo | We come from the great broad prairie 
Month wher birds are all in tune pyres ee er rt tard re ; Fer off in the di a ais P 
: : s ar est. s , 
id sea Oh; what: heing- pam, :feugaing June? We sit bv the ert rivers, | Where the world is new, and skies are blue, 
June— Or Relate by the ocean side, And June days are the best. 
oar, Laden now with Summer posies, And our thoughts are set to the music From there we’ve come together, 
ointed Daisies, buttercups and roses, Of the wind or the lapping tide. Though the way is rough and long, 
Dandelions opening wide, i 7 a And now we mean to honor 
Butterflies on every side, Song—Tune: *"Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley. Fair June, with a little song. 
] God- Birds within the tree tops singing— Or, when vacation time has come, e 7 . « Tinete Belle.” 
These, dear Nature, I am bringing. And o’er the clover wild bees hum, Song—sune: © Jingle Bells. 
need, Nature— Who so blithe and gay as we, Sing a song! Sing asong! 
1 from Thanks, dear June, these blossoms fair, The children all from school set free Sing it loud and clear; 
Well repay for all my care. 
_— (June places them in Nature’s lap. ) 
June— 
st! Take them all; I still have some, 
iw the For the children, when they come. Gre 
. ‘Nature— eC 
rs Ah, so you (iiipaet' the children? 
June— 
Sent. Of course they will come unto me, HENRY B HYDE 
As soon as from books and lessons, 
Vacation shall set them free, 
They will want to gather my flowers, 
Or down by the brooklet play, 
And the woods will ring, with the songs they sing, J W.ALEXANDER JH HYD! 
Every summer holiday. i 
light Nature— 
What is it, I pray thee tell, 
gray, Makes the children love you well? 
sing- Makes them hark with eager ear, 
Till your footsteps they can hear? 
Makes them look with watchful eye, 
Till your flower-decked form they spy? 
Makes, in short, each girl and boy, 
Welcome you with shouts of joy? 
June— 
’Tis because, all o’er the nation, 
Children know I bring vacation. TH E SPAN 
cerned Know by me, on ev’ry side, 
Schoolroom doors are opened: wide. 
bn the (Faint singing heard in the distance and slowly comirg nearer. ; f of h fe 1S uncert ain mas it may 
Song—Tune: ‘‘Nelly Bly.’’) : is J F ay ee j { 
sieht. Happily, happily ! *% ‘ ¢ Ong - OY it may Ohm) OL OR ant 
Don’t you hear us sing? * 
. . . . . ‘ a . . 
"_iGienee i) An adequat e Endowment policy in the 
Holidaye, Soltaayet - Equitable is a bridge on which you can 
ir best Now are drawing neat; + cross safely ove ver the waters of uncer: 
| long  Geanuik inate bere, 4 tainty to the solid ground of certainty. 
June—( Listening. ) f 
11 our ht 1 ee a i If the span of your life is short, it pro- 
Their merry song, as they march along, e | tects yvour f: imily. If your life 1S s long 
; near ee it provides for your own mature years. 
That all are coming this way, oe 
And so, if you’d learn my mission, : 
Just listen to what they say. “AGE: F TARBELL 2nd Vie Pr nad 
Several children enter upon the north side of the stage. If 
there is no door, place a screen to represent one. For full information fill out this coupon, or write 
Children— 
We come from the wild north country, THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States 
Yet there we see and hear 120 Broadway, New York Dept. Ne. 105 
The birds that sing, and flowers that spring, Please send me information regarding an Endowment for ............... 
When the moth of June drdws near. if issued at years of age. 
And so we’ve come to seek her, 
With thanks for all she may bring; 
Mayhap you would like to listen, 
Rs. While a song in her praise we sing. 











A Spring 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not refresh, or the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and re- 
duced state of the nervous system. 
It is the most Nourishing, Strength- 
ening and Invigorating Tonic known. 
Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 













bottle, postage paid, on receipt of 25 cents, 
Rumrorp ‘HEMicaL Works, rovidence, R.I. 
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OVERNMENT 


POSITIONS 
25,566 
pa APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil 
Service places during 
the year ending June 
30, 1908. This was 
12,368more thanforany previous 

'. year. No influence of any kind 
required. , These are excellent 
positions for uing people, Only 
acommon school cation re- 
quired. Thousands whont we 
have instructed sy matt for the 
examination are now in the 
dng yong Service at salaries 
rom $840 to $1,400 per r. 
Our Civil Service Ctakogas 
contains letters from hundreds 
of persons in the Government 
Service who state that they owe 
their positions to our course of 
training: also contains ques- 
tions recently used by the Gov- 
ernment. We also have the fol- 
lowing departments which give 
the most thorough courses ever 
a by the Correspondence 
od : Law, Normal, Stenog- 
raphy, re. and Letter Writing, Book- 


J 
If you are interested in our line of work, write at 
once for one of our catal 


ogues 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 



























EXAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE, 


































YOUR ANKLES 


are taxed more severely than any other part of your body and 
therefore require more than ordinary protection. 

T HE NATHAN VENTILATING 
CORSET ANKLE SUPPORTS 
should be worn by all whose ona 9 neces- 
sitates prolonged standing or excessive wal ey 9 

= apne inant ey | Spore of any kind.” 
n le 2 thietic ° ie, 
s Mothers should have ‘fei hildren w 
them, especially infants ecules to walk. 
Worn invisibly, even with low 

It not obtainable at your Shoe, Drug, or 
Sporting Goods Store, write us; we'll sup- 







ou. 
ply 7o3 pair: Men’s, 1.00 : - Ladies’, 99 cents: Misses’, 75 
cents; Boys’, ® cents ; Children’s, @ cents. 
When ordering, state size of shoe and smallest ankle 


Hapente Flexible Cushioned ‘ 
Instep Arch Support ; 
recommended by Ccthopedic cal 

) Sai relief and cure of 


Without With 
ustrat book! laining both is free. 
Wuectortrat’ RE NATHAN ANKLE SUPPORT 
CO., (Ine.), Seah. 17, $s-90 Reade St., New York. 
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Hopkins’ Bleaching Gloves. 
Excellent for pretecting the hands 
in housework, gardening or driving, 
etc, Made from select glove kid in tan, 
black, wine and chocolate; also cha- 
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Ring the bells, ring the bells! 
To tell that June is here. 
June who brings vacation, 
Cometh o’er the lea; 
_Children of the nation 
Sing her praise with me. 
Sing a song! Sing a song! 
Sing it loud and clear; 
Ring the bells, ring the bells! 
To tell that June is here. 


(They group themselves about June. There is a knock at each of 
the four doors. ) 
Nature— 


Hark! there’s a noise and clatter outside! 
Hist! who knocks? The doors fling wide. 


(Four teachers enter and hurry towards Nature. ) 
Teachers— 


Is this the home of Dame Nature? 


Nature— 


What can I do for you, pray? 


Teachers— 


We are seeking the little children, 
Who are lost or have run away. 

Our school rooms are sad and lonely, 
For the children every one, 

Have fled to the fields and ‘ecMaiata. 
Leaving their work undone. 

Can you tell us where they are hiding? 
We have sought them both far and near, 

But a bird in the woodland whispered, 
Perchance we should find them here. 

(They see the children) 


Ah, there are the little truants! 
Why did you run away? 


Don’t you know there is work for ev’ry one? 


Your life can’t be all play. 


Northern group of children— 


The robins were chirping out in the sun, 


And calling, ‘‘ Dear children, vacation’s begun ;’’ 

And what could we answer? Oh, what could we say, 

As whistling, and chirping, and chatt’ring away, 

Then ev’ry one cried, ‘‘Come and play! Come and play! 


Come out in the sunshine, and join us today.’’ 
We'll leave it to you, Oh, what could we say? 


Teachers— — 


Ah, robin knows not what your duty may be; 
At best, but a saucy young rascal is he; 

And there is no reason why he should e’er say, 
T’is the time and the season for your holiday. 


Children from the South— 
The butterflies fluttered now here and now there 


Like little gold leaves in the sunshiny air; 
And ev’ry one called, while sipping his honey, 


‘*Come and play, come and play, while the weather issunny.’’ 


Teachers— 


Oh, how could you listen to those silly things, 
Who are flying about on gay gilded wings? 
So useless and idie, and each one a shirk. 
They’re none of them ready to do any work. 


With your holiday time they have nothing to do, 
And you’re better without them from our point of view. 


| Kastern group of children— 
But listen; the bees who were down in the clover, 


Came buzzing and whispering over and over, 
‘*Come and play, come and play, 
It is your holiday.’’ 


Teachers—They’re saucy. 
Western group of children interrupting— 


Nay, listen, in field and in wood, 
The flowers were calling as loud as they could, 


And I heard in the meadows the lily bells chime, 
‘'Come and play, come and play, it is vacation time.’’ 


Teachers— 


We surely must chide them, 
They’ve nothing to do; 
This holiday business is 'twixt me and you. 


All the children— 


We’re sorry you feel so, 
But yet you must know, 
Our fathers and mothers have said we can go, 


To the woods and the fields till the Summer is o’er, 
And then we’ll return to the school room once more. 


LID KLIP 
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MANICURE 


COSTS 25 CENTS LASTS 25 YEARS 
Solid German Silver. bine Rabe Cleans the nails with 
ee hand. Don’t take Sold everywhere or b: 

mail25¢. Money back if you want it. Manicure Book, *, 
Handy Hand Book of the Hands’’—complete instruction 


Klip-Klip Co., 581 Clinton Ave. 8., Rochester, N. Y. 








id : 
on the care of the hands and nails. Sent for two 2c. stamps. 
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Dearborn TYPEWRITER Table Cabinet. 











Guaranteed the ieioauye] com- 


42 in. long fF | plete and perfect device of 
24 in. deep : =e| its kind ever sold at our} 
38 in. high =e! price. We ship on approv- 


‘al $12.00, freight pre- 
id east 0 Rocky 
ts. With door to 
paper cabinet, price 
H $13.00. Made of solid 

Ase cok, , beautifully 


mun Intaluable note book 
im holderfree with Cabinet. 
Hillustrated catalog FREE, 
DEARBORN DESK CO., 
1961 FIRST AVE., 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 

921 WILLIAMS BLD6G., 
ne —— CHICAGO, LLL, 
“Ask about the Dearborn Typewriier Chair, $6.00.” 






















_ School 
Furniture 


Automatic Folding Desks, Ad- 
justable Desks, Box Desks, with 
Chair, with or without lid to 













Our line of 
Church Seatin, 
cannot be excell- 
ed for its variety.- 






re 
ere 
F] School and Church h Seating. Ask — any of the 
following catalogues: Office Furniture 171, House 
Furniture 178, Trp pemriters K, A-C School Furni- 


ture 171- 8, , Chareh Furniture 177-C. E. H. ST. MFG. CO., 
By CMICAGO, ILL. 




















f CHINA DECORATING FOR PROFIT \ 


is a pastime for hundreds of our customers, 
“SOMETHING NEW EVERY MONTH,” 





Keeps our friends IMPORTED CHINA” 
nterested. 2 

mercer ae on|FOR 15C. prepaid, ‘ani 

our mailing list you on "i Dis: 

will receive notice of Spade or 

our latest novelties i nel ane 

“every little while.” jj ny £ a e h 
Free Catalog seth ale 
for 5c postage | Set of 4 tray SOc 
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beautiful. It is not a face pow 


and it contains no oil, grease, 


per by 


Be Beautiful 


This new preparation | re- 
moves Blackheads, Freck les, 
Pimples, Blotches, etc. 

makes the skin soft, clear and 


der,cream,cosmetic,or bleac h 


te or poisons of any kind, 
utisa panely vegetable dis 
covery and leaves the skin 
clear, softand velvety. Any 
one dreams Hog their name and 


tiferin a ee sealed wrap- 
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35c. Filled Gold (10 yr. guarantee) $1. 
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Teachers (holding up both hands in astonishment )— 
‘Tis dreadful! ’Tis dreadful! 
We’d better not stay, 
To hear how these children for weeks mean to play. 
First* Teacher— 
What will become of their reading and writing? 


Second Teacher— 
They’d much better be in the schoolroom reciting. 




















th : 4 IAS ws 
D “t Sy a x 
xk Ley | Third Teacher— 
“4 7 ‘ \ ee Or learning the values of x, y, and z. 
ve Ror iy pi ee f I’m thankful no blame can fall upon me. 
‘cal ; P = —§ | Nature— ae 
‘s » ’ ’ $ : Nature intended you to havea smooth, flawless ski 

et VIGOROUS ows DOOR. EXERCISE If there’s blame I will bear it, and a perfect complexion. The pure oils, soothing 

1 Nor ask you to share it; balms and invigorating extracts from which Ingram’s 
- A FIGPRUNE CEREAL But the schools are dismissed, Milk Weed Cream 
es } dinky BEST ST SUSTAINER. /t And the children are free, . more Ben all culled from nature’s storehouse, 

| e 2s ° ra. rnhardt says: 
ze. Glare: Valley oy prtace and hon pen | So, why Should you chide them | **Milk Weed Cream is marvelously good for the skin 
cent wonde | F t ? and complenion. Removes all spots from the face. 
ky Sdee, “bemee Better than any Son substitute for coff | or coming to me ee wis me te France a large quantity. Is that not the 
ice if Your aoe Does Not Have i | First Teacher—I haven't! Wet. SNe nei ierkanmorepe) 
lid ‘ eend us Dame we send youa liberal ls aa : +1 Impr Bad Complexions : Preserves Good Complexions. 
lly gam a beautifully iilustrated book- Pa pn ' I so t! ; hw ood Cream seenpven all skin diciiqueemente sand 
i eacher—I woulc n’t ! emishes. in the leading massage parlors. 

ia : jar at druggists or by mail afc. Send stamp for 
‘a 7 Market Street, San Jose,Cal, [Fy | Fourth Teacher—I couldn't! a sample and book on beauty. cies 
EE, ; : ¥ eo" | F.F.Ingram&Co. 65 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
> PHCre Stic altivgin—~ Ever Vat =) | Nature— 





Very well. Let it pass; 
And believe me you shouldn’t! 


. ’ I know it is best for the children to turn Wh 

‘aie FOR YOUR VACATION From their books and their lessons, ame lager in the 
ai And my secrets learn. y: 

zee 











So, now fare you well. | aps jet tamag and damp 


| When summer is over 
GO Recreation You'll find in their places every rover. —in either case 
® | ‘ (Teachers bow and pass out. ) | 
J } Pleasure | Nature and June— 


They are gone. You are free! 


@ Now hasten each one. 
G Business To the mountains and ocean— 


Vacation’s begun. 
5S 
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3 i } (Children form in line and march out singing. ) will enable you to enjoy life out- 
b A i= See us going to the fields, doors as well as in. 
tt q a Ev’ry one so jolly. | In New York alone over 
ts \\S l Ker Harry, Tommy, John and Joe, 300 physicians wear it. 
y~ Kate and little Polly. 
13 NN ‘i 7 Can your health afford to disregard such 
. ——) SOE St et Chorus—Tra la, la, ete. endorsement ? 
ii~ } 
Dey \ J -” 
: — ag are gone, and I, too, must bid you good-b DR. JAECER’S 
oo ; y , ’ ’ vid you good-bye, 
_ For already I see where approaches July. SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM C0. 
7 Write for our offer. Adieu, then adiev until the next year. saad ames iva! aut Fulton ww : 
‘ of ane +1 i ’ | Boston: Iston Street. 
When with roses and a again I es sea Philadel oe rr apte Chestnut ote 
(june passes out, cago: tate Street. 
“ E. R. Thomas Motor Co., Agents in All Principal Cities. 
\. 
ay 121 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. | 
.- The Choir of the Daybreak. 
F i THE WORLD’S HEADQUARTERS FOR 
e ‘ 
Pion: Ree Electric Novelties and Supplies 
2 b 
e I sat by the window at daybreak P IT'S BLECTRIC WE HAVE IT 
E. As the wild birds carolled the hour, San Mecere . $2. 00 to 815. 90 
= And watched the shades of the night-time Battery Table La . 
7 Battery Hanging Lam; a8 
. Droop ’neath the morning’s power; Tplopnene, complete 2.50, 5. 
x ay And as the banners of sunrise Electric c arringe Lamps ‘08 
J who have drifted into ints Flung their colors above the trees, $2.60 Medical Batterie ~~ ‘3:98 
— cpaateten meeette The burst of light charmed the bird notes ad nay 2- 2 
11 can bring gown Four | Into sweeter melodies. sleyele Electric i. wgite Steg 38 
weight not by e tlectric Railway .... 3 33 
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° . . hlectr ryt tern . . 4.9 2 6 © 
ire entmont, that eriags The oriole, cat bird and jay, end tiktaintnee. anita tient 
etc: And all the choir of the tree-tops OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, 0. 
Ow Merrily sang and gay, 
_ ; sess : And with notes unknown to mortals, Shorthand a Mine 
_ aay: With harmonies grandly fair We loan you @ Remington machine, teach 
a cars ago I lost 70 lbs. of fat in Smonths by the As the soul's unuttered music, to eck bee 2 yes ort yey bes oie dives 
3 ped wa Shorthand is an OPEN DOOR to Opportunity. 
and fener (is toe Grace They piped on the morning air. ive Seam Bente 290 Ganeh. Ghicene, 115.8 
o4 reduction ia pe ve not gained an ou The daybreak’s freshness and grandeur 
ack- ive, P . : 
eaul- and this * Sede And the songs of the.happy birds 
Se peags a. etc., and : ni p- 
al Jou a box of t free of charge. Each box ‘is mailed in a plain Commingled a tender beauty What is Daue us’ > Tip ip-Top? 
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A Ol e 
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u- 8 en aye ria. 
i Please Mention NORMAL INSTRUCTOR Which yesterday bore upou me eT sr ite to ot 
bi 4s . Se ee THE PELIX D Bate Diriieisok coe 
‘our When Writing to Advertisers. —Our Dumb Animals, Daus Building, 111 Joun St., New York City 


















A beautiful complexion 
will be gained, any. fad- 
ed, worn appeaarnce, or 
blemish removed, through 
the use of 


LABLACHE 


ee Face Powder. It clears the 
pores of the skin, is absolutely harmless, 
health giving, and cleansing; used every- 
where by women of refined taste. Beware 
of dangerous imitations. Genuine La- 
blache has the signature of ,Ben. Levy in 
red across label of box. Accept no other. 
Send for free sample. Flesh, white, pink, 
cream tints. 50 cents per box, at drug- 
gists’ or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & COMPANY, 
Dept. No. 9, 125 Kingston St., Boston 





















' fHE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 
MORE THAN 152 PAGES MONTHLY. 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent 
issues; all profusely illustrated : 


Among Golden Pagodas, Kirk Munroe 


Marblehead, . x . ° M. Imlay Taylor 
A Study in Shells, F Dr, R. W. Shufeldt 
Santa mingo, . . é . Frederick A. Ober 
Eleven Hours of Afternoon, 4 a ‘ . Cy Warman 
A Gala Night on the Neckar, . x . Kathleen L. Greig 


Ps Minna Irving 

Henry Russell Wra: 

. Thomas C. Harbaug. 
Charles Howard Shinn 
Jane W. Guthrie 

, , . Bessie H. 

. Josephine Wilhelm Hard 
‘ ‘ . ben P. Dorr 
. James O. Whittemore 
Guy Morrison Walker 
; 4 Baril W. Mayo 
George Hyde Preston 
Minnie J. Reynolds 


Charlotte Philip 
Alexander Porter 


Echoes from Sleepy Hollow, 
Golf in the Rockies, . é ; 
In Barbara Freitchie's Town, 
Back of the Backwoods, 
A Feastof Music, . » 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, . ‘ 
Since Betty Golfs—Poem, 
Niagara’s Historic Environs, 
In the Old Wood-Burner Days, . 
The Land of Liberty and Legends, . 
Nature's Treasure-bouse, ; 
Down the Golden Yukon, . 
Corral and Lasso. . ‘ 
Little Histories : 
An Historic Derelict, 
Where Lincoln Died, > 
The Poets’ Corner, ; . dsabel R. Wallach 
The Treason House, . ‘ : : William Wait 
SINGLE COPIES & CENTS, or 50 CENTS A YEAR. 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 
GrorGE H. DANIELS, Publisher 
Room No, 38 7 East 42nd St., New York. 
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NO MORE GRAY. FADED*STREAKED HAIR 
Pst isa tthe cats by tale Bo 


e 
IDEAL HAIR DYEING COMB 
The most practical and harmless device for the pu . and 
the only method indorsed by physicians, Thousands in use; 
recommended by all who have used it. It lasts a life time; it 
cannot stain the scalp; its application is GUARANTEED NOT 
INJURLOOS and cannot be detected. We will send you our in- 
teresting booklet and other valuable information, including 
the testimonials of those who have used this device, free up- 
on request, if you send us your name and state the natural 


shade of your hair, 
H. D. COMB CO, Ine, Dept. L. 85 West 21st Street, New York. 
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Cobwebs on the Grass. 


By Adella Washer. 


Last night while o’er the sleeping earth ° 
The golden stars watched in the sky, : 
And crickets hidden in the grass 
Piped shrill their sharp, incessant cry, 
The fairies came from out their haunts 
And wove their sheets of grayish hue; 
On grass and twigs they spread them out 
And pinned them fast with drops of dew. 






I looked to see if.fairy looms 

Were hidden ’mong the weeds so tall, 
If tiny bobbins filled with silk 

Were waiting for the weavers small. ; 
Where did they spin the cohweb thread 

To weave those sheets so wondrous fine, 
That lightest wind would tear in shreds 

If they were hung upon a line? 

—Ladies World. 





Our Old Friend. 
By Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


There’s a pleasant-looking fellow living miles and miles away, 
Yet he manages to come and see us nearly every day. 





He’ll peep in at the keyhole or through the smallest crack, 


And say, ‘‘Good morning, children! Aren’t you glad to see me 


back ?’’ 


Then he glances through the door and he laughs along the floor, 
And chases to the cellar all the shadows big and black. 

No matter where he shows his face he is a welcome guest, 
He always wears a golden coat and lovely yellow vest. 


His smile is broad and generous—bright as a field of corn, 
And he makes you feel so frolicsome and glad that you were 
born, : 
Now, when you have guessed his name you will praise him just 
the same, 
And give him smile for smile when he appears tomorrow morn. 
—Youth’s Companion. 





Little Fairy Flyaway. 
By Hannah G. Fernald. 


Little Fairy Flyaway tore her gauzy wing: 
She fell into a bramble-bush from out her cobweb swing; 
The fairies always knew she was a careless little thing! 


Sorry little Flyaway, sobbing in despair, 
Heard a sudden humming through the summer air,— 
Looked to find a Dragon-fly close beside her there. 


‘*Don’t you know me, Flyaway?’’ loud and long buzzed he. . 
‘I’m the fairies’ darning-needle,—if it weren’t for me, 
What a very ragged set you thoughtless elves would be!’’ 


Busy, buzzing Dragon-fly darned the tear with speed, 
Made the pretty, filmy wing beautiful indeed; 
Even fairies find it good to have a friend in need! 
—St. Nicholas. 





» The Rain-Song of the Robin. 


By Kate Upson Clark. 


Oh, the rain song of the robin! How it thrills my heart to hear 
The rain-song of the robin in the summer of the year! 

How I long for wings to join him where his carol poureth free 
And for words to beg the secret of his magic minstrelsy | 


Does he sing because he revels in the fury of the storm? 
In the thunder and the lightning, does he find a hidden charm? 
On with prophet eye, enraptured, does he see the darkness past 
And the beauty which shall blossom when the clouds disperse at 
last? 
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Wouldnt YouLike 
To Be Taller 


WOULDN'T YOU LIKE TO BE 
TALLER, TO ADD FROM TWO 
TO FIVE INCHES TO YOUR 
HEIGHT - 


to improve the general symm of your 
figure, to add to your general pe = 
There is no longer any reason why anyone 
should be short or stunted. Mr. K. Leo 

inges has at last perfected the work of his 
life in vpn asafe, sureand permanent 
method by which anyone can get taller with- 
outany inconvenience. It is such a simple 
method that one wonders why it was not 
thought of before. Yet it took a life-time of 






























































plication of drugs ; no internal treatment ; 

“4 —— ;no ed —— ~ pense. 
r. Minges’ met n ado 

by the leading educational institutions 

and gymnasiums in Rochester and else= 

where. Anyone can now take it up. 


FREE TO ANY 
SHORT PERSON 


The secret which Mr. Minges has discover- 
ed will enable Fost to get taller, more graceful 
and improve the symmetry of your figure, 
and this can be accomplished in your own 
home, no matter what your age, your sex, 
your height may be. And in order to put 
these benefits within the reach of all, there 
bas been prepared for free distribution 
among short people a limited edition of a 
book explaining this discovery in detail.’ If 
gen wish to add from 2 to 5 inches to your 

eight, if you want to be graceful and have a 
symmetrical figure, if you want to be a 
‘proper height to dance with,”’ to be able *‘to 
see in a crowd,”’ and to reach the correct 
height, you should write for this book at 
once, It fully explains how you can 
these benefits and is free. 

Write 


THE CARTILAGE CO., 
Dept. 64H, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




























































LEARN 


ome) 


WRITE 


Why don’t you get in 
Advertising Business 

A good Ad writer makes money for 
his concern. That’s why they pay big 
salaries, Bigger field Ro brighter 


pros: any er modern 
galling. Write for our prospec- 
tus. It tells how we teach this fasci- 
& R table business by mail. 
PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY, 
62, 90 Wabash Ave., 











STORY-WRITING 
JOURNALISM sym 


By Mail 

Send for free booklet “WRITING FOR PROFIT.” 
We sell MSS. on Commission to exclusive publish- 
ers and by Syndicate its. e revise or 
publication. THORNTON WEST, editor-iu- 
chies. Founded 189. 


NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 









































When Thy rain on me descendeth and Thy clouds about me roll, 

Grant, O God, the power of singing, to my tempest-shaken soul! 

May I see Thy mercy shining far behind the outer gloom! 

May I hear Thine angels singing! May I see Thy lilies bloom! 
—Our Dumb Animals. 








Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. You have the 
same chance, Starta Mail Order Business at home. We tell yo u 









how. M coming in daily. Enormous fits. hing 
furnished. Write at once forour “Starter” and FREE at ~ 
M.T. KRUEGER CO., 155 Washington Street, io, Hi. 
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The. 
Bicycle 
Craze 


has reached the age 
of discretion. Bicycle 
riders are no longer 
content with any ma- 
chine. They know, for 
instance, the value of 
the cushion frame in 
the Pierce Cycle, which. 
makes allroads smooth. It 















taller on On tee, and Geveeen & Bede- | And then cross over Pouting Bridge 


ress of pleasure. Chain or chainless styles. 
This is the wheel upon which Frank L. Kramer 
broké world records. 


THE GEORGE N. PIERCE COMPANY, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Pierce Stanhopes and Arrow Motor Cars. 



























WITH OUR NEW 


Bruxelle Art Rugs 


Can be used on both sides, all colors 
and sizes, in beautiful patterns, 


Sanitary, Artistic, Economical 


Easily cleaned, warranted to outwear 
higher-priced carpets. Expressage 
prepaid. New and enlarged cata- 
logue, showing rugs in actual colors, 
free. Money refunded, if not satis- 


factory. Sanitary 4 
114 Oxford St., Ponedeipuas,” Pa, 


If you are 
going to have 
anew Suit, 
aes 


Bus dint fromtine Milandaave ore prods beside 


get the and ‘olor nore in ay and 











Sa 


ae on wool ouitinas ow 
skirtings at a. store petcee. Money at cheer- 
fully Fevarned t itn ot satisfied. ention if you wish 
samples for suit, skirt, or cl and what colors on 
desire and we will send you full line of samples Ff 
We prepay 4 ‘all ex any where in Ui ee 
States on cash ers amounting to $5. or more. 
oolen Co., Box (©, 166. Bridgeport, Ct. 





All the Seeatant Machines % 04 % 


ANY WHERE > a 
lowing rental to apply. 


017 TEM RITED EMPORIUM, 
BIG MONEY "2% 


ness, One Mail-Order 
house does a business 
of a million dollars monthly; another receives 4 
letters daily, nearly all containing money. 
mail-order — is very ne Big seolite. 
Conducted aren. anywhere. ur plan for 
starting is very successful; it covers 
CENTRAL: Write for it; send stamp. 
AL SUPPLY co., "Kansas City, Mo. 


PRINTING 22s ees 


ENTERPRISE Fainting. HOUSE, CORFU, N.Y. N.Y. 


Manufacturers’ 
RENTED A 

















CLOWN’S JOKE BOOK side-splitting, tear 


kes, ONLY 10 CENTS. Funniest book out 
Caren ODERN SUPPLY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Pieces to Speak Continued 








’Tis quite a straight and easy road 
That leads to Grumbletown, 









When weather’s fine one’s 








And those who wish can always find 


A chance, to journey down. 


Tis customary for the trip 


To chose a rainy + 
s not so apt 
To care to go that way. 


Just keep down Fretful Lane until 


You come to Sulky Stile, 


| Where travelers often like to rest 


In silence for awhile. 


Where Don’t Care Brook flows down, 
And just a little way beyond 
You come to Grumbletown. 


From what I learn, this Grumbletown 
Is not a pleasant place; 

One never hears a cheerful word, 
Or sees a smiling face; 


The children there are badly spoiled _, 
And sure to fret and tease, 

And all the grown-up people, too, 
Seem cross and hard to please. 


The weather rarely is just right 
In this peculiar spot; 

’Tis either raining all the time, 
Or else too cold, or hot. 


The books are stupid as can be; 
The games are cull and old; 

There’s nothing new and nothing nice 
In Grumbletown, I’m told. 


And so I’ve taken pains, my dears, 


_The easiest road to show, 
That you may be very sure 
You never, never go! 


—St. Nicholas. 


Not 
By Side. 


By Mrs. G. A. Carter. 


(Written in response to the playful 
lady to place the | 


efforts of a young 
United States flag beneath the Union 
Jack. ) 
Not ‘‘underneath!’’ Nay! side by side 
May our flags float forever! 
Cementing ties of love and kin. 
No hostile arms shall sever! 


The Stars and Stripes to England’s vales 


Shall tell of peace the story: 
The Union Jack on ‘‘ Yankee’’ soil 
Shall speak of England’s glory. 


How dear to England are her homes, 
Her cottage homes and gardens, 
Whence sturdy lads and lassies come 

To be her future wardens. 
Her ‘‘cattle on a thousand hills,’’ 
Her fields with verdure teeming; 


Her countless industries alike 


With wealth and honor beaming. 


Aye! So is our Columbia dear, 


Where’er her banner streameth, 


The Stars and Stripes give emphasis 


To all that freedom meaneth. 


Her common schools, her marts of trade, 


Her mines of glittering treasure, 


Alike combine to make a power 


That knows no stint nor measure. 


| Not ‘‘underneath’’ shall either float, 
Over 500 up-to-date, | 


But side by side, extending, 


Shake out their folds of red and blue, 


Love and protection blending! 


So shall the nations which we love 


Shake off their old traditions, 


| And join with heart and hand to free 


Our lands from all seditions| 


The Road to Grumbletown. 


‘““Underneath’’ But Side | 





| An I’m ‘‘kep’ in’’ 


Yes, side by side! Although between, 
The ocean waves are bounding, 

We hear from either shore the song 
Of brotherhood resounding; 

| Long may the echoes ring to tell 
Of Freedom’s land the story, 

And linger proudly o’er the tale, 
Of England’s strength and glory. 


Fool Youngens. 


Me an’ Bert and Minnie-Belle 
Knows a joke, an’ we won't tell! 
No, we won’t—’cause we don’t know 
Why we get to laughin’ so, 
But we got to laughin’ so, 

We ist kep’ a-laughin’. 


Wind wuz blowin’ in the trees— 
An’ wuz only ist us three 

| Playin’ there; an’ ever’ one 

| Ketched each other, like we done 
Squintin’ up there at the sun 

| Like we wuz a-laughin’. 

| Nothin’ funny anyway; 

But I laughed, an’ so did they— 
An’ we all three laughed, an’ nen 
Squint’ our eyes an’ laugh again: 
Ner we didn’t ist p’ten— 

We wuz shore-’nough laughin’. 


We ist laugh’ an’ laugh’ tel Bert 

Says he can’t quit an’ it hurt, 

Nen I howl, an’ Minnie-Belle 
She tears up the grass a spell 

| An’ ist stop her yeers an’ yell 

| Like she’d die a-laughin’. 

| Never sich fool youngens yit! 

| Nothin’ funny—not a bit!— 

| But we laugh’ so, tel we whoop 

| Purt-nigh we have the croop 
All so hoarse we’d wheeze an’ 

| An’ ist choke a-laughin’. — 


woop 


Riley. 


| The Boy That Laughs. 


| I know a funny little boy— 

| The happiest ever born; 

His face is like a beam of joy, 
Although his clothes are torn. 


| | saw him tumble on his nose, 
| But how he laughed! 


| 


And waited for a groan— 
Do you suppose 
He struck his funny bone? 


PE Sy 
There’s sunshine in each word he speaks, | 


His laugh is something grand; 
Its ripples overrun his cheeks 
Like waves on snowy sand. 


No matter how the day may go, 
You cannot make him cry; 
He’s worth a dozen boys I know, 
Who pout and mope and sigh. 
—Sunbeam. 


Compensation. 
| I’m ‘‘kep’ in’’ when I’m ‘‘tardy,’’ 
| An’ I’m ‘‘kep’ in’’ when I’m ‘‘late,’ 
I’m ‘‘kep’ in’’ for ‘‘ position’’— 


That means not sittin’ straight. 


” 


I’m ‘‘kep’ in’’ on my joggerfy, 

My readin’ an’ my writin’, 
some for laughin’, 
But I’m ‘‘kep’ in’’ most for fightin’. 


” 


I’m ‘‘kep’ in’’ when my marbles 
Comes rattlin’ from my pockets, 
An’ sometimes when my matches 
Gets mixed up with my rockets. 


|The truth is, ’at I’m ‘‘kep’ in 


For most everything I do! 
But one jolly thing about it 
Is, the teacher’s ‘‘kep’ in 
—Leslie’s Monthly. 


» ' 
‘ too! 


—Boston Herald. 


March! rand Mare 
BE Cw A LTZES 
pny Awakening Stranger’s Story 
of Beauty Ener et Memories 
vitehs" Whirl» ro’s Deli Be 
SPECIA LTY PIRKC 
Yarmin’ > in Dixie Roxala Parkich” (Dance) 
| UD’le Josh Huskin’dance| Passin, Soldiers (Patrol) 
|| Plantation Echoes Uncle Jasper’s Jubilee.rag 
| Dance of Fire Flies Remany Rye, Gypsy dance 
Piano and Organ Player should have all of 
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FREE  beyen 


Read unprecedented offer below : 
18 MAGNIFICENT = 1 rom Mar 


Ben Hur Chariot Race | AS ars 
Charge of Light Brigade The Flyer 
N. Y. and Coney Island | We'll men ye te Flag 
gmerice Forever March Mard Gras Ma 

he Conqueror March 
Mian ht Fire Alarm 
Ice ace March 














Every 
ese, Read Our Unprecedented Off 

You can solect any 6 copies you wish from the above 
list for $1.00 which will include our special book 
collection of 8 pages of music with your first order, 
We also, by special arrangement, send free of 


charge $2.00 in 5S. & H. Green Trading Stamps (2), 
and an elegant premium catalogue giving fall in- 
formation how to use these stamps, also showing 


many beautiful, useful and handsome Premiums 
given aver to music buyers. 

This is the greatest offer ever made by a responsi- 
ble music pablishing, fompens. Your money re- 
funded if not satisfact 





SPECIAL palcus i ron AMOUNTS 5 Lads THAN $1.00. 
A one of the above-named pieces (postpsid) 2 
any three pieces, @c; any four pieces, Tic. 
NoTre—Trading Stamps are given only when your 
order amounts to $1.00 or more. 
E. T. PAULL MUSIC CO., 47 W. 28th St., NEW YORK. 














RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit a 








Coaster Brakes, 
Proof Tires and best “a 


1902 & '03 Models 
Best Makes $78 to $12 
iptapn yn nd Model 
A 
wi, peed ag Bow ~ G3 to 8 
ma Great factory clearing © at 
half factory cost. We Ship on Ap- 
roval without a cent deposit and al- 
tipere 10 DAYS FREE 











| find itas represented. This advertiser is reliable. 





every bicycle. Any wheel not 
to returned at our ' 


andour special offer. Fg 


reas, sundries, usual prices. 


sew machin 
MEAD GYOLE 00., Dept. 360. Ohlcage 





‘Venetian Bead Weaving 


A revival of the magnificent old bead work of the 


14th century. Is the latest thing in all the large cities, 
The handsomest chains, belts, purses, bags, fobs, 
| dress trimmings, etc. can be easily made by anyone 
with our Miztec Bead Loom and Venetian Beads. 
| Our outfit No. 1 complete,consisting of bead loom;spool 
| of thread ; 12 skeins beads, assorted colors; needles; 


| large book of instructions and dress designs, etc. sent 


orapaid for $1.00. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Beautifully illustrated catalogue with many sugges- 


| tions for omy - decorative things free. 


TEC ART COMPANY, 
| Dept. L., oY Washington Street, 


Ekabe HAIR SWITCHES. 


FINEST HUMAN HAIR, ORDINARY COLORS. 


c hicago. 





2 oz. 20 inches, $0.90 | 3 oz. 24 inches, @2.25 
2oz. 22inches, 1.25 rp on. Minches, 3.95 
2% oz. 2inches, 1.40 | 4 oz. 28 inches, 4.00 





Remit five cents for postage. 

All short stem, three strands. Send sample lock 
of hair. We can match perfectly any hair. Al orders 
filled promptly. Money refunded if desired. Illu 
strated Catalogue of Switches, WIGS, Curis, Ban 
Pompadours, Waves, etc., free. We send urls Bang, 

mail on approval, to be peid fer when received, if 

qattatestery, Otherwise to be returned to us by yl In order- 

ing, write us to this effect. 
IBERTS SPECIAL O., 

THE OLD, RELIABLE HAIR GOODS HotkE, 
112—14 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 





This offer may not 












AGENTS ® " 

» war» MEND-A-RIP 
Does all kinds of Light and Heavy Stitching 
1 > Toes al! kince 


of light cod 
heavy riveting 
Wut Savers Paces oF Irene 
Maxy Trams 4 Yeas, A Perfect 
Hand Sewing Machine and Riveter combined 
To Show it Means a Sale. Agew 
make from #5 to 615 aday, One 
agent made $2) first day and writes to barry 
more machines tohim. Write for terms to agents. 
. B. Foote Foundry Co., Fredericktown, O, 
[ Nore—We have used the “ Mend-a-Rip” outfitand 
Ed.] 





DIVIDEND 


PAYING MINING. OIL, TIMBER, SMEL- 
TER, AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS making 
possible LARGE INTEREST and PROFITS, 
listed or unlisted, our specialty. Booklets giving 
full information mailed free on application. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & Co., 
Bankers& Brokers, 66 Broadway, New Vork 


FARMER 





Eggs will cost 
cents a dozen next winter. 


and Poultrymen, 
forty 


| Now is thetime to can Eggs just as you would Fruit 


them 
Ive 


and Vegetables. One cent a dozen will kee 
strictly Fresh one year. EGG PRESERVA 
CO., 603 N, St, Rechester, N. ¥, 


Begin Business *: yourself; stop working for 

others, We start you in profitable 
Mail-Order business at your home. Pleasant work im- 
mense profits: unlimited possibilities. Full informa- 
tion for stamp. Howard Co,, Denver, Cola, 


















BORATED TALCUR 





A Positive Relief for 
Prickly Heat, 
and 









and all afflictions of the skin. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Removes all odor of 

ation. SAMPLE FREE. 


oa MENNEN OO. 
WARK, &. J, 




















GERVAISE 
GRAHAM'S 


Cucumber 
and Elder 














Absolu’ removes wrinkles, blackheads, pimples, les and 
hae atesaee to soften, whiten, cannes, refine and bagutify the 
as 7 Tt is not @ cosmetic, buta food, es 
It feeds and nourishes the slin tissues, and creates fresh, thful 
pink and white ae. Weed and endorsed by ADELIN: — 
thousands of prominent ladies. phen phvrggh Ly n-gp4 
eo pe. Cae erent dat bot “The Story wae 


\ wis. cease onkiAi, 120 muomoan avt.cmicago J} 


























$75,000.00 


IN CASH CIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse interest in, and to advertise the 
GREAT 8ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR, 
this enormous sum will be distributed. 
Full information will be sent you ABSO.- 
LUTELY FREE, Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars. 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N, 8th Street 
8t. Louis, Mo. 



















WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 


Buy of the manufacturers. 

School Supply Agents and 
School Boa: will gnd it ° 
their advantage to write for il 
lustrated circular and price list. 


The ay bus Wire 
& Iron Works Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 














TEACHERS VACATION 


If you want todo something really 
agreeable during vacation that will 
make good money we have it tor both 
sex. WRITE NOW. 
Manager, Teachers Department 
Chase Brothers Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


















INVESTORS 


desiring to realize the Large Interest a 

possible in legitimate Mining, Oil, ‘Timber ~ ee 
ter Investments and Div dend-payi Industrial 
Stocks, listed and unlisted, should send for our Book- 
lets, ‘giving full information, mailed free. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 
Bankers & Brokers, 66 Broadway, ‘New York 
using Stillman’s Cream. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Department of 
Expression 


By Grace B. Faxon 


Note : Subscribers are invited to send poems on which they would like to have talks. 


Address all 


communications to Miss GRACE B. FAXoN, HEMENWAY CHAMBERS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tom. 
(Suitable for Closing Day Exercise. ) 


L, 


Yes, Tom’s the best fellow that ever 
you knew. 
Just listen to this: 


| When the old mill took fire, and the 


“But Robin, my baby-boy, 


| 


flooring fell through, 

And I with it, helpless there, full in my 
view 

What do you think my eyes saw through 
the fire 


=) That crept along, crept along, nigher and 


nigher, 

laughing to 
see 

The shining? He must have come there 
after me, 

Toddled alone from the cottage without 


| Anyone’s missing him. 








IL. 


Then, what a shout— 
Oh! how I shouted, ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, 

men, 

| Save little Robin!’’ Again and again 

They tried, but the fire held them back 
like a wall. 

I could hear them go at it, and at it, and 
call, 

‘*Never mind, baby, sit still like a man, 

We’re coming to get you as fast as we 

can.’’ 

They could not see him, but I could. 
He sat 

Still on a beam, his little straw hat 

Carefully placed by his side; and his 
eyes 

Stared at the flame with a baby’s surprise, 

Calm and unconscious, as nearer it crept. 


III. 


The roar of the fire up above must have 
kept 

The sound of his mother’s voice, shriek- 
ing his name, 

From reaching the child. But I heard it. 
It came 

Again and again. Heaven, what a cry! 

The axes went faster; I saw the sparks 
fly 

Where the men worked like tigers, nor 
minded the heat 

That scorched them—when, suddenly, 
there at their feet, 

The great beams leaned in—they saw 
him—then, crash, 

Down came the wall! The men made a 
dash, — 


Jumped to get out ot the way,—and I 


. thought, 
‘*All’s up with poor little Robin! 
brought 


? 


and 


Slowly the arm that was least hurt to hide | 
The sight of the child there,—when | 
ic excitement, you are not making any 


swift, at my side, 

Some one rushed by, and went right 
through the flame, 

Straight as a dart—caught the child—and 
then came 

Back with him, choking and crying, but 
—saved! 

Saved safe and sound! 








IV. 


Oh, how the men raved, 
Shouted, and cried, and hurrahed! Then 
they all 
Rushed at the work again, lest the back 
wall 
Where I was lying, away from the fire, 
Should fall in and. bury me. 
Oh! you’d admire 
To see Robin now; he’s as bright as a 
dime, 
Deep in some mischief, too, most of the 
time. 
it was, saved him. Now, 
true 
Tom’s the best fellow 
; knew? 
There’s Robin now! See, he’s strong as 
a log! 
And there comes Tom too— 
Yes, Tom was our dog. 
—Constance Fennimore Woolson. 


Talk. 


The author of this poem has written 
several favorite recitations, the best 
known being, perhaps, ‘‘ Kentucky 
Belle.’’ The preceding poem may rank 
as second. It is a poem that com- 
mands attention and admiration, be- 
cause of the heroic quality; and when, 
at the end, it comes as a great surprise 
that the hero is not a human being, but 
an animal, the admiration is not at all 
lessened, but possibly it is increased. 
The poem is a great favorite with 
children of all ages; it is suitable for 
either a boy or a girl to recite, al- 
though it is written in the first person, 
and is the recital of a young father. 


A: 


Aim to be perfectly natural through- 
out the piece, although, in the dramatic 
parts, the description must be very viv- 
id to command sympathy. You will 
have to practice some time to secure the 
colloquial or conversational tone. 
Strange to say, this tone is the very 
hardest for the amateur to acquire. 
Try to acquire it by sitting in a chair, 
and ‘‘talking’’ the poem to your moth- 
er or a friend. Another way to prac- 
tice is to come into a room as though 
you had a story on your tongue’s end, 
that you were about to tell. and break 
right into it. Begin witha great deal of 
enthusiasm and animation; your audi- 
ence will be at once interested, and you 
will hold their attention throughout 
the piece. In the first line, ‘‘Tom’s’’ 
and ‘‘best’’ are the emphatic words. 
With line two, take a step forward; go 
right on qtickly to line three; pause 
after ‘mill,’’ also after ‘‘floor;’’ in 
fact, always pause between subjects and 
predicates, except when the subject is 
a pronoun, or when, in case of dramat- 


Tom, isn’t it 


that ever you 


pauses. .Give rising inflection to 
‘‘through;’’ on ‘‘I’’ bring half closed 
hand in toward: chest, thus indicatine 
self; on ‘‘helpless’’ extend both han: 
front, palms up at half arm’s lengt 
about at waist level on ‘‘full inn 
view’’ carry right hand out at fulles 


| 


DEAFNESS AND 
CATARRH CURED 


BY NO METHOD UNTIL “ACTINA” 
WAS DISCOVERED. 










Ninety-five per cent of all cases of deafness 

brongns to our attention is the result of chronic 
catarrh of the throat and 
middle ear. She ee pemaees 

become clogged by catarrhal 
Goposits, stopping the =o 
mes vibratory bones. Un- 





ed a cure is im 
b bi i 

y probing or spraying, 
hence the inability of aurists 
or physicians to cure. Ear 
drums are worse than useless. 
That there isa scientific cure 
for deafness and catarrh is 
demon: every day by 
the use of Actina. The va- 
por current generated in the) 





Actina thro’ moun th 
Eustachian tubes into ‘th 
middle ear, removing th 


catarrhal obstructions 7. i 


ugh the tu’ 
Feosens up the 


the: bones 


bine gray: hy - (hi the 
inner ear making them respond to 
vibration of found. Actina has never failed to 


cure ringing noises in the head. We have known 
people troubled with this Sistroering eqmptom for 
years to be completely cured in only weeks’ 
useofActina. Actinaalso cures La Grippe, asthma, 
bronchitis, sore throat, weak lungs, col: and head- 
— all of which are a Kg indeeny due to 
tarrh | nes a3 "7 Bey one TY hoe 
wa uw ef e give ai posi- 
tive proof of cures. A valuable book 
Wilecn's 1 100 | 4 Dictionary of Disease, Free. _Ad- 
dress New York and London Electric Association, 
Dept., 55 D., 929 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Learn the Truth 


_ De you know 


that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
siclans and shown by court 
records to be ignorance of the 
laws of self and sex? 


Jilustrated 








Contains in one volume— 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 





Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Sh snes | Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should H 
© & Mother Sho: uld Impart to Her Daughter. 
jowledge a Wife Should Have. 

—By William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
Mew Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated, Rich 
Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, $2.00. 


Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions * and Table of Contents, 
also 100-page illustrated cata! ¢ of books of merit—F REE. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. P. PHILADELPHIA 














Cured 





A Bunion J 


We have a hand- 
booklet on “How to have 


Be Your Own Chiro jist. 
some 20 page illustra 
Easy, Healthy, Shapely Feet,” which we will mailto 
any address for a 2c. stamp. Bunions can be cured. 
The booklet tells you how to do it in yourown home 
without cutting and without the slightest inconven- 
lence.. It also tells about the pfevention and remov- 
al of corns, in; ing toe andthe treatment of 
all kinds of foot troubles. Foot Remedy Cuv., 
Suite 533, 1303 S. Lawndale Ave., Chicago. 


Your Complexion is Your Wealth 


Therefore, to be wealthy use PORINE. It 

removes blackheads, opens and cleanses 

the pores, leaving the skin clear and trans- 
rent. Natures own re : ey 
rmiess. Price 50 cents, ‘anu 

a oe Ay Mae COSMETIC con n 

L. Toepp Bidg., South Bend, Ind. 








TO TEACHERS 


We have for sale first mortgages on real estate in 
a ng from $300.00 to $6000.00 drawing 6 and 

7 per cent. e can place loans on real estate for you 
pad de ent eel an Write us. n 


BISHOP & ANDERSON, - Bartlett, Neb. 
Home work. Either 


$1 to $5 per day. Fo? rriicutare tree 


JAMES LUGG, Clayton Block, Denver, Colo. 
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endorsed by 3,000 
is the best. It cleans the 


teeth heals and hardens 
the gums sweetens the 
breath and by destroyin 
the harmful Bacteria o 
the mouth reall 

TOOTH IN 
Atall 
25 cents. ntacura Com- 
pany, Newark,N. J.,U.8.A 














Subscription representatives 

WAN E * by one of the largest and 
most popular magazines in 

America, to whom can be turn ere each month ex- 
Lavin A subscriptions for renewal; also to secure new 
naetens on a special plan which insures the bulk 

he magazine sunecripiion business in this locality. 

fh. A reading ison the increase. Where one maga- 
zine wag subscribed for ten years ago, three are taken 
to-day Every year hundreds of dollars are paid out 
in every community for new subscriptions, and in re- 
newing old ones. Most of this money is sent direct to 
publishers, but people prefer to do business through a 
responsible | representative, thus relieving them- 
selves of timeand trouble. Our representatives renew 
upwards of 50percen‘. of subscriptions on the expiration 
lists furnished. Write to-day for authority and terms. 
Address PUBLISHER, Box 59, Sta. O, New York City. 


PY ROG RAPHY 


OU CAN DO IT 
with, a little practice and 
our F. FREE | lessons 


AND MAKE MONEY 
Send 85c for catalogue and 
Handsome Photo Frame. 
CHEAPEST PRICED WOOD 
—r ae FOR BURNING 








Closing Day Souvenirs. 
IcDONALD & McDONALD. 
527 W. 123 Street, New York. 


DO YOU WEAR 
SHIRT WAISTS? . 


We will send you 2% yards p . eons 

Cloth’’—one yard wide—made ly for 
Shirt Waists. Stamped for Embporie: for 
70 cents. Ad. J. F. Ingalls, Box 24 broidery for 


> RELIABLE MAN WANTED. 


An established cereal food company ‘desires the 
services of a reliable man to fill responsible position. 
Compensation $1,800 per annum with commissions. 
Highest references required and given, 

Address, Manager, box 474, Bellevue, Mich. 
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General Agente s Big Profits, exclusive territory, 

continuing dividends on sub-agents Every farmer, 
plumber,blacksmith, marble worker or mechanic buys 
atsight, One agent made $375 last month. Luther 
Bros, Co.,158 Ohio Ave., North Milwaukee, Wis. 


A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


White as milk; soft as silk; no wrinkles. 
Landsfeld did it. Price $1.00 


Union Chemical Works, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Department of Expression 
Continued 








arm’s length ‘at right oblique. With 
line five, turn that hand over, palm 
down, and bring it up toward eyes. 
With line six, carry out again at right 
oblique, palm down, very slowly; linger 
on the word ‘‘crept,’’ also on ‘along,’ 


| thus making the picture very vivid; 


this is what we call ‘‘coloring’’ words. 
Keep voice up on ‘‘fire’’ and on ‘‘nigh- 
er;’’ but come down on ‘‘Robin,’’ be- 
cause it isa strongly emphatic word; 
on very emphatic words, the voice nat- 
urally takes falling inflection, as you 
will observe. Let the tones be colored 
with love and feeling on ‘‘baby-boy;”’ 
the voice falls on ‘*shining,’’ although 
it is the end of a question, but it is a 
question that cannot be answered by yes 
or no, and therefore takes falling inflec- 
tion; questions that can be answered by 
yes or no take rising inflection; in the 
last part of that line, give value to the 
word ‘‘me;’’ let the voice fall on it. 
Through line seven, the hand has _ been 


kept out at right oblique; it falls to 
the side on line eight; pause after ‘‘cot- 
tage;’’ ‘‘alone’’ has value. In the last 


line, give value to ‘‘missing.’’ 


II. 


The word action increases. Do not 
pause after ‘‘then,’’ although there isa 
comma; often in elocufion, commas do 
not signify; we must be guided by the 
sense of the text. Do not pause either, 
after ‘‘oh’’ in line two; on this last 
exclamation, let hand come up high 
from shoulder, closed if you like. On 
the exclamation, carry hand high, at 
right oblique. ‘The emphatic words of 
the exclamation are ‘‘heaven’s sake,’’ 
‘*saved,’’ and ‘‘Robin;’’ on ‘‘again 
and again,’’ poise body well forward, 
and let the hand sweep out, palm down, 
twice, at right oblique; on ‘‘hold them 
back’’ draw body back and carry both 
hands in toward body, palms vertical 
and outward to audience. The word ac- 
tion through here is very, very rapid; 
that does not mean that you are not to 
make pauses in the right places, but that 
you are to speak more rapidly, and make 
the pauses shorter than usual. Pause but 
a fraction of a second after ‘‘wall’’ and 
in your excitement do not let the voice 
fall on the word, but keep it up, and 
go directly on to the next line, which 
is line five. With line five, bring the 
right hand up in the direction of ear, 
and tip head to the left as in listening; 
the left hand is out a little from side; 
keep that attitude through lines six and 
seven; put coaxing and pleading into 
the words of the men, as if talking to 
a little child; remember the child's life 
depends upon his obeying these words. 
On line eight, drop attitude of listen- 
ing; the emphasis comes on ‘‘they,’’ 
‘*see’’ and ‘‘I;’’ beginning with ‘‘he 
sat’’ carry right hand forward, palm 
down at right oblique; eyes of course 
are in the same direction; keep the 
hand there throughout the entire stanza, 
moving it just an inch or two to left or 
right, as you speak of his ‘‘hat’’ and 
the ‘‘flame.’’ ‘The last two lines are al- 
most a monotone, because such a tone 
will better express the terrible danger 
of the baby’s position, and to help the 
picture, let the body be tense as in 
fright, eyes concentrated in the direc- 
tion of the hand. 








‘drop hand at side; pause after this. 


III. 


Color very strongly the word ‘‘roar’’ 
by bringing out the vs in the word. 
With line one, let the right hand 
stretch out at fullest arm’s length, at 
about waist level, palm down, ascend- 
ing slowly; when the hand ascends, the 
wrist is higher than the hand, that is, 
the fingers are drooping and relaxed. 
Let the hand remain high during line 
two. On line three let it descend again 
to about waist level. In line two color 
the word ‘‘shrieking;’’ on ‘‘but I 
heard it,’’ the emphatic word is ‘‘I;’’ 
the hand may be carried in toward 
self; on ‘‘again and ayain’’ raise closed 
hand twice up in front of shoulder. On 
‘heaven what acry,’’ clasp hands at 
chest very tightly as in agony, pause a 
second after it, and with line five, let 
the voice take on a new pitch; on ‘‘ax- 
es went faster,’’ extend hand front very 
quickly; on ‘‘I saw the sparks fly,’ 
bring the hand up toward the eyes very 
quickly, and then out at right oblique, 
keeping it there throughout the next 
line. The word action here is exceed- 
ingly rapid; your manner is full of ex- 
citement. On ‘‘suddenly there at their 
feet,’’ let both hands descend low front 
with great strength; on ‘‘crash’’ let 
both hands, palms horizontal and down- 
ward, be carried from above shoulder 
level to down below waist level; on 
‘the men made a dash,’’ let hand sweep 





quickly outward; on ‘‘jump to get out 
of the way,’’ take a step backward | 
quickly, bringing hand in toward | 
body very quickly as you step; put | 
anguish into the words of the poor | 
father; at the same time bring arm | 
slowly up in front of face as though | 
you could not bear the sight of the | 
wounded or dead child; let it drop slow- 

ly to side through line twelve: Give 
value to ‘‘least,’’ pause after ‘‘hurt.’’ 

Right through here the word action is 
decreased, but on the last part of line 
thirteen, it becomes very rapid again. | 
On ‘‘swift at my side,’’ let the right 
arm, which is hanging at side be car 

ried backward, and then very quickly | 
front and out at right oblique through | 
the words, ‘‘went right through the | 
flame straight as a dart, caught the | 
child,’’ the body being poised forward, 

and the eyes carried in the direction 
where you have indicated. On ‘‘came 
back with him,’’ bring the hand in 
toward body; on ‘‘saved,’’ carry hand 
high, out from shoulder, and on the sec- 

ond ‘‘saved’’ repeat the gesture a little 
higher, the tones filled with relief and 
joy; linger on ‘‘safe’’ and ‘‘sound,’’ 
and puta great deal of feeling into 
those words; pause at the end of stanza 
a second. 


IV, 


Do not pausé after ‘‘oh;’’ the excite- 
ment of the scene forbids that pause; 
give value to the four verbs, coloring 
each of them. Clasp hands at chest dur- 
ing the exclamation, or raise one hand 
clincked in front of body; on ‘‘they all 
rushed at the work again,’’ color the | 
word ‘‘rushed’’ at the same time letting 
hand sweep quickly out at right oblique; 
keep the hand there through the next 
line, and on ‘‘fall in’’ bring it back 
again toward body, this time with palm 
vertical and outward; at end of line, 
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I“THE CROWNING GLORY” 


HAIR RENEWER 


Always restores colorto gray 
hair, always. Makes the hair 

od rich and heavy. 
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VACATIONS 


Those who from experience know how 
much of pleasure is contributed to the vaca- 
tion in the choice of a route select the 


Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry. 


This is the road which reaches by its famous 


through trains,or by its direct connections the 
entire resort country of the eastern, middle 
and western atates, including Lake Chautan- 


qua, south shore Lake Erie country, and its 
slands, lake region northern Indiana and 
southern Michigan, Colorado, Yellowstone 
country, St. Lawrence River, Adirondack 
and White Mountains, Atlantic Coast, etc, 

Reduced rate tickets on sale June ist to 
September 30th. All railways sell in con- 
nection with the Lake Shore. 

Privileges — Enjoyable privileges ac- 
corded on tickets over Lake Shore—stop-over 
Lake Chautauqua, Niagara Falls, Lake Erie 
Islands, option of boat or rail between Cleve- 
and and Buffalo, etc. 

Summer Books—To assist in your vaca- 
tion plans the following books will be sent 
by undersigned for eight cents in postage: 

‘The Ideal Vacation Land,” “Quiet Sum- 
mer Retreats,”’ ‘Lake Chautanqua,” “Lake 
Shore Tours,” “Travel Privileges,” “Book 
of Trains.” 

A. J. Smit, G. P, & T. A., Cleveland, O. 














BUSINESS PEOPLE EVERYWHERE, 


We have the best money making plan ever devised. 
No Newspaper Advertising, No printed matter, No 
canvassing, No circulars required, and guaranteed to 
pull 50 cents for each letter sent out. This can be 
worked anywhere and at all times by anybody, Will 
send copy of letter and full particulars for only fifty 
2 cent stamp 


SOUTHERN ADVERTISING CO., 
Pollocksville, N.C. 


VENTRILOQUISM. 


Fasily Learned by even. 2c, stamp brings circular, 
A. SMITH, 
Box W. 516 asaheee St., Joliet, I. 








OMEN T0 a Shields at home; plain 
W § sewing only. It's all 
plece work; good pay. No material to buy. Send 
reply envelope for particulars and prices we pay. 
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Department of Ex- 


pression. 
(Continued.) 


Then take.a step forward and make a 
complete change of. manner; let your 
voice take on the colloquial or conversa- 
tional tone, that it did at the begin- 
ning! of this poem; be perfectly natural, 
just as if you were talking to one per- 
son in a small room; put much anima- 
tion into your voice and face. Kmpha- 


sis comes on ‘‘admire’’ and ‘‘now;’’ al- | 


so on ‘‘bright’’ and ‘‘dime.’’ In line 
three, let a little laughing ripple creep 
into your voice, as though yuu were 
amused at some recollection of ‘* Rob- 
in's’’ mischief. You will have to 
practice considerably on this next little 
sentence to get exactly the shade of em- 
phasis and expression that you will 
want. Of course ‘‘Tom’’ is strongly 
emphasized; pause after it, also after 
‘‘was’’ give value to ‘‘saved’’ do not 
pause-after ‘‘now.’’ As you ask this 
next question, which, by the way, will 
have rising inflection, because it may 
be answered by yes or no, extend one 
hand forward, palm up; this is a ges- 
ture of entreaty, but it is a natural 
gesture with most people when they are 
appealing; give value to ‘‘true,’’ and 
pause after it; give value to ‘‘best;’’ 
give the last four words of that line 
very quickly. This next little sen- 
tence, ‘‘there is Robin now,’’ will need 
lots of practice befcre you can say it in 
a perfectly natural tone; make a quick 
little impulsive gesture, with hand 
sweeping outward, index finger possi- 
bly a little prominent as you indicate 
Robin. Let your tones show your plea- 
sure that Robin has grown up to bea 
big strong boy, by putting a joyous 
note into ‘‘see, he’s as strong asa log;’’ 
‘‘strong’’ and ‘‘log’’ are the emphatic 
words. Give the next 
quickly and with pleasure in your voice, 
indicating Tom in similar manner as 
you did Robin. Now the last line is 


supposed to be the answer to a ques-. 


tion; just as if the person to whom you 


had told this story had said, ‘‘Why, | 
but that is a dog. Why! Is Tom a 
dog?’’ and you had answered, ‘‘ Yes, 


Tom isourdog.’’' Pauseafter‘‘Tom,’’ 
ond between ‘‘our’’ and ‘‘dog,’’ giving 
he last word with great quickness and 
distinction, because it would be a dread- 
ful pity if the audience should lose it. 
Look right out into the audience’s fac- 
es, as you give the last line; there is no 
gesture to be used. 


A Sea Scribe. 


Ky Margaret W. Leighton. 

One afternoon, while sauntering along 
Revere Beach, I met three little pen- 
fishes, As I picked one up the children 
drew near, asking eagerly, ‘‘ What is that 
queer creature? Do tell us about it.’’ 
‘‘Let me present to you, my dears, one 
of the strangest little fellows who lives 
in the sea, Mr, Penfish, sometimes called 
the squid and the arrow-fish; though 
really hé is no fish at all, but first cous- 
in to the pearly nautilus and the giant 
devil-fish.’’ 

‘Why are these little squids lying on 
the beach?’’ asked one child. 

‘*Do you remember how bright the 
moon was last night? I think they must 
have been moon-struck.’’ 

‘‘Who éver heard of such a thing!’’ 
and the children laughed merrily. 

‘'It is quite true, nevertheless, as you 
shall hear. Notice this loose skin bag 
around our friend’s body. It is called 


little sentence | 


his mantle, Now he has a tube running 
through his body which opens at the top 
here. Suppose he sees a young mackerel 
and wishes to catch him for dinner. He 
has no fins to swim with, neither hands 
-nor feet. How is he going to reach the 
little fish? Nothing easier. He pumps 
his mantle full, of water and closes the 
slits at the sides, then’ he forces it out 
through his tube so violently that he is 
shot backwards, swift as an arrow. Be- 
fore the poor mackerel knows what has 








| happened he finds himself in total dark- 
| ness, being grasped by horrible snake- 
| like arms, 
| Gee these ten curious feelers round 
Mr. Penfish’s mouth. Look on their in- 
| ner sides; they are lined with tiny but- 
| tons, each one a sucker and as soon as 
the feelers close over.a fish every sucker 
| is fastened on him so that he could never 
| escape, no matter how hard he tried. 
Here in the centre of the squid’s feelers 
| in his strong beak with which he tears 
| his fish to pieces. 
| ‘*Why, it is shaped just like Polly’s!’’ 
| said Anne, 
| ‘*Now one of you boys loan me a knife, 
| so that I may show you why Mr. Squid 
is called the penfish. He never leaves 
| home without his pen and bag of ink.”’ 
| ‘*But what use can this odd fellow 
| possily make of pen and ink?’’ 
‘*He earns his living by using them— 
jin his own way. Now I have cut a slit 
| down the middle of his back. Here is’ 
‘his back bone, a perfect little pen, 
shaped like our grandfather’s quills. His 
ink bag also he carries inside his body. 
Suppose our friend sees a big cod ap- 
proaching him. Does he tremble and 
gasp with fear, unable to fill his mantle 
and scoot away? No, indeed! he just 
opens his ink bag and squeezes out a 
goodly quantity. The cloudy water so 
disturbs the cod that Mr. Squid has 
plenty of time to hie him away to safety. 
When the water clears, the disappointed 
fish hears a derisive little laugh and the 
squid calling out, ‘‘Ta, ta, Mr. Cod. 

The arrow fish love the night much 
better than the day, and best of all do 
they enjoy the bright moonlight. Last 
night they were having a grand frolic 
when this one no doubt said to the 
others, ‘‘ Let’s follow the moon,’’ for that 
is a favorite game among the penfish. 
So each squid pumped, and pumped, and 
all shot backwards, thinking they would 
reach the moon by and by. Suddenly, 
the whole school found itself stranded 
on the beach. Just then, a big wave 
tolled in, and most of them were able 
to turn round and float off on it; but 
these three poor fellows were so high 
and dry that the wave didn’t reach them; 
and as they couldn’t walk, nor even hop, 
nor flop, they were left to gaze at the 








moon till they died. 
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Nice easy business. An article of protection for every home, office,’ factory 
or store. Saves more than its cost every year. 
Thousands in use and endorsed everywhere. Send postal for our ‘‘ Words of 
Praise’’ and particulars. 

EAGLE TOOL COMPANY, 


$1000.00 For Teachers 
DURING VACATION 


Needs only to be shown. 
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re our, handsome illustrated 
EUREKA MINING & TUNNEL COPPANY, but we will be 
uest. It gives detailed informa- 
es of the Company, which con- 


(about 375 acres) and 20'claims in 


of THE CONSOLI- | 


San Juan County (about 200 acres), Colorado. 


We are offering for sale, a limited amount of the Treasury stock of 
the Company at 10 cents per share, for the purpose of installin 
plants, and developing the properties on a large scale by tunnels. 

The Grand County property will be accessible to the Moffat Rail- 
road, now being constructed from Denver to Salt Lake. 
Juan County property is located at Eureka, on the Animas River, 
nine miles above 
Silverton Northern Railroad runs immediately under the mouth of the 
development tunnel. 

We are not working get-rich-quick schemes, but are doing a legiti- 
mate business of selecting virgin mineral ground of undoubted merit, 
and developing it to production. 


We 


that fails to become a producer, we will transfer their investment into 
another company on an equitable basis, and continue this until we 
secure for them a paying investment; hence we are careful in select- 
ing for our promotions, properties of known merit as the basis of the 
investments we offer to our clients. 

We will furnish Bank references, prospectus, maps, reports and 


other literature on application. 
Special inducements for Agents with satisfactory references. 
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THE GREGG MINING INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


209-213 CENTURY BLDG., - 


Fiscal Agents. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 
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Black Jacks. 


The children who live in the South- 
west see hundreds of Black-jack oak 
trees. You have noticed how they keep 
their dead brown leaves on all winter. 
Did you ever wonder how they came to 
be called by this name? 

These oaks grow in poor soil. And 
the wood of the Black Jack oaks is poor. 
“Jack,’’ in olden days, was a name 
given to fellows of little account. A 
worthless fellow was called ‘‘Jack,’’ in 
contempt. 

And as this oak was of so little use, 
it was a ‘‘Jack.’’ And its bark is dark, 
almost black, and so came the name, — 
Black Jack. 


An Ancient City. 


Pyeng-yang has the unenviable repu- 
tation of being the wickedest city in 
Korea. For ages Pyeng-yang has been 
the site of famous battles. A few years 
ago it was the site of the mainland bat- 
tle between the Chinese and Japanese. 

Two thousand years ago Ki-ja, a 
Chinaman, dissatisfied with the state of 
affairs in Peking, went to Korea to set 
up a kingdom there. And to this day 
Korean life, letters, customs and ideals 
follow Chinese standards. 


Kick the Marbles. 


This is the name of a game little 
Chinese boys play. They use two mar- 
bles an inch and a half in diameter. 
Hop Sing puts one on the ground, and 
gives it a little shove with his toe. 
Then Wun Lee shoves his, and tries to 
hit the other marble. ‘‘Kick the mar- 
ble North,’’ says Hop. If Wun can not 
do it by one kick, he Joses, and Hop 
tries. 


Trusty. 


Trusty is a ‘‘really-truly’’ dog, and 
this is a ‘‘really-truly’’ story. 

One day the schoolhouse, where Ellie 
went to school, caught fire. The chil- 
dren were frightened. The primary- 
room scholars were marching out with 
their teacher, when the big boys in 
the Principal's room dashed down stairs. 
The Principal had to leave them alone 
while he warned the other rooms. The 
boys were so frightened and rough that 
they began to knock down the little 
children, to.get past them. 

Trusty is a big, strong dog, and he 
flew at the- big boys and barked at them, 
till the teacher had time to get the lit- 
tle ones down stairs. Then he let the 
boys pass down. So he saved the chil- 
dren, and no one was hurt. 


Baking Babies. 


When Helen was in India she went 
one day with Mamma to see a tiny 
Native baby. Its skin was soft and 
pink. ‘*Why, how pretty it is,’’ cried 
Helen. ‘Will it grow up brown like 
its mother ?’’ 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said Mamma, ‘‘they will put 
her out in the sun, for several days, 
and the nest time we see her she will 
be brown as a berry.’’ 

Sure enough, the little tot was fast- 
ened to a board, and set out in the sun 
to bake. And when Helen saw her 
of the baby was as brown as could 


farms. 


The Biggest House in the 
World. 


This is near Vienna. Can you find 
that city on your map of Europe? 

It is a big apartment house. It has 
thirteen courtyards. There are 400 
apartments in it, and about 1,500 rooms. 
Enough people livé in this big house to 
make a little city by themselves. 


The Game of the Golden 
Rule. 


That is what Mamma calls the game 
of ‘‘Kick the Marbles.’’ 

For it is an odd game, in this re- 
spect. If the position in which the 
marbles are left is too hard for the oth- 
er to play, he may refuse to play, and 
his companion—the one who placed the 
marbles so—must play it himself! 

The Chinese golden rule is, ‘‘ Not to 
do to another what you don’t want him 
to do to you.’’ 


The Big New Steamship. 


The Baltic, recently launched at Bel- 
fast, Ireland, is the largest and in many 
respects the finest. vessel afloat. Her 
length is 725 feet; breadth, seventy-five 
feet; “depth, forty-nine feet. Her 
launching was called a ‘‘notable mark 
of the tendency of the time in ocean 
traffic.’’ For the Baltic shows that not 
only luxury for the millionaire, but 
comfort for the millions who cannot 
afford high prices is to be provided in 
the steamers of the future. 

In older days, the emigrants were 
herded in pens. For the third class 
passengers, —the emigrants,—on the 
Baltic, there are comfortable state 
rooms for 3,000 people. They have 
dining rooms, recreation hall with 
piano, covered decks for promenading, 
and all needed comforts. And the ac- 
commodations for first class passengers 
are princely. 


A Millionaire Farmer. 


David Rankin, a millionaire farmer 
of Missouri, owns 23,000 acres. These 
are scattered over an area of about forty 
miles. The ‘‘farm’’ is divided into 
plots of from 600 to 3,000 acres; 150 
**thands,’’ 700 horses, more than a hun- 
dred wagons, and countless farm imple- 
ments, are required torunit. A foreman 
is in charge of each plot, and over all is 
a superintendent who has a salary of 
several thousand dollars a year. 

Mr. Rankin considers farming a man- 
ufacturing industry, and so conducts it. 
He is in his office at sunrise every week 
day. - He spends an hour there with his 
secretary, then drives to some of his 


Two points he especially emphasizes: 
to let part of the land rest every year; 
and to turn all his crops into fat stock. 
He buys and fattens yearly about 10,000 
head of cattle, 12,000 hogs, and also 
keeps quite a horse ranch. His horse 
barn is a four-story brick building, 
lighted by electricity. 

Many boys who now object to farm- 
ing, might enjoy the work with the 
prospect of such a farm before them in 
the future—‘‘something worth looking 
forward to,’’ they would say. 

Mr. Rankin was the son of a poor 
Scotch-Irish farmer in Illinois. He was 
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RICHFIELD ‘ 
SPRINGS, NY ye 


For your summer outing. Situated in the Otsego Hills, where the altitude 
is high. the air cool and bracing and the outdoor life delightful. 
suffering from gout, rheumatism and nervous diseases the sulphur baths 
and springs are among the most efficacious in the world, 
illustrated book of 128 pages describing this and other resorts along the Lackawanna 
Railroad and containing a fascinating love story entitled ‘‘A Chance Courtship,” sent for 
10 cents in stamps. The accompanying picture 1s only one of the many beautiful illustra- 
prions., {t is a book you will enjoy having. Write for it to-day to 


T. W. LEE, Geweral Passenger Agent Lackawanna Railroad, New York City 
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| $1.00 gt Anywhere in the U. §. 


This beautiful imported Miniature Swiss 
Clock, same as cut, walnut color, a most 
attractive ornament for office, parlor or 
den. The case is band carved and hand 
finished, put together substantially. Each 
clock is adjusted and regulated before 
leaving factory ; runs 30 hours with one 
winding and isa perfect Time Keeper, 
Height 7 inches, width 44 inches, Fitted 
with new patent celluloid dial. Order to- 
day. Supply limited. Send for FREE 
Catalog of couches. clocks, silverware, 
ranges, refrigerators, buggies, harness,etc, 
We have everything to beautify the 
home. Give us a trial order. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. American Mail Order 
Co., Box 25, Dayten, Ohio. 
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obliged to leave school at eleven years 


Nets $50,000 , illustrated book 
GINSENG free, Consolidated Ginsen Co. 
of America, Ellicott Square, Buffalo, 


Facts about California. About schools, churches,society, 
health and | nome-maatt ; about climate, soil .irrigation, 
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Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 


by Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure and 
ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” and take no 
other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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A PRESENT 


FOR YOU 


Send 10 cents silver for a package of our 
Yale Violette Perfume. Inclose the names 
and addresses of three friends,and we will 
send with the perfume a fine hemstitched 
handkerchief or a handsome embroidered 
collar. 

. D., WINDSOR MFG. CO., Box 511,New Ha 


Agents “iorar~" 
Sanitary etgnans 


Made of jieninre. | Fits any Pot. 
or sack. 
- size Fahy my cup 85e, 
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vespela wi Money A mah + a suited. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


To remove hair use a dissolver, or better yet, 
use a razor. th have the same effect. 
To kill hair growth—investigate our common- 
sense home treatment. Kills by abserption. 
Circular in plain, sealed envelope on application. 


THE MONOGRAM COMPANY, 
103a Pearl Street, - New York. 














® to receive our handsome solid GOLD PLATE 
WATCH, FREE. American movement. War- 
ranted. To get this, send your name and ad- 
dress. We send, 


us §2. 

ermal FREE oF CHARG E - beautiful 

We Pay cash if preferred. Be the 

first in Re to write. IT NOW. 
olverine Supply Co. 

Hodge Building. AP abok, Macuraan, 


$75. COO WEEKLY. 


Agent Managers wan nted ; every county for renting 
Famous “Skilliard Game” to public places, and make 
collections ; strictly lawful everywhere ; replaces for- 
bidden slot machines ; played with nickles or pennies ; 
electric bell rings each time it scores; sample le Game 
furnished agents free; “Skilliard Game” never sold, 
always our I nog y- perty ; agent managers make $75.00 to 
weekly ; the work can be easily done by educat- 
ed gentleman or ladies ; i twenty-thousand rented first 
mont secure appointment quick, MORGAN 
SAFE E‘CO., Department 4, Chicago, Ill. 
We Purnish everything and start you in mail 
order business at your home. Write for our 
free plan. O. Predrick & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


LADIES FANCY COLLARS very neat 25c and 
jso Gents’ New patented sock and cuff holder 
be. ‘Snee Supply Ce., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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of age, and for the next ten years was a 
hired hand. Little by little he worked 
up to his present position. He is now 
seventy-eight years cld, and his farm 
stands without a rival. 


Making the Desert Bloom. 


Irrigation is called Uncle Sam’s 
eraser for blotting out the deserts from 
his map. By the sale of public lands, 
the irrigation fund of our government 
has been increased to $9,500,000. And 
desert places are being made _ into 
homes. Flowers and grain are gruwing 
on irrigated land, while on the unirri- 
gated, near by, not even wild buffalo 
grass will grow. 

Little by little our government is 
reclaiming the waste places of our land. 


Forestry as a Profession. 


This profession isa new one. The 
government Bureau of Forestry was 
started as a part of the United States 
Department of Agriculture on July 1, 
1901. This Bureau gives practical as- 
sistance and advice in the management 
of national, state, and private forest on 
500,000,000 acres. 

There are three Forestry Schools in 
the United States; one at Yale, the New 
York State College of Forestry, and the 
Biltmore Forest School. Forestry 
positions command salaries of from 
twenty-five dollars a month and all liv- 
ing and traveling expenses to $1,000 a 
year and all expenses of living and 
travel. The Forestry Bureau in the 
Philippines offers fine opportunities for 
young forestry graduates. 

Tree-planting is not a new work, but 
only recently has it become such a 
science. Almost any country boy can 
begin to plant a forest which will be a 
fine investment for his old age. 


Typewriters in the Desert. 


One of the proofs of the world’s prog- 
ress is the fact that American manu- 
facturers are making type-writing ma- 
chines with Arabic characters. Imagine 
an Arab Sheik of the Desert with his 
typewriter at work! What a change 
from olden days! 


Firecrackers. 


The United States is second to China 
in the use of firecrackers. And of the 
$1,700,000 worth of firecrackers which 
China exports yearly, the largest part 
comes to New York. 

The cost of making firecrackers is 
very small indeed. The cheapest grade 
of powder and the cheapest kind of 
straw paper are used by the coolies who 
make them. There are no cracker man- 
ufacturies in China, but men, women 
and children do the work by hand in 
their homes or little shops. 

Quantities are also made in _ this 
country. Strips of soft pastebuard ‘are 
closely rolled around a bit of ‘‘ composi- 
tion’’—that is, powder mixed with sul- 
phur,—so as to burn slowly with a hiss- 
ing noise. A little pure powder is 
added to make the hiss end with the 
sharp crack that gives the firecracker 
its name. A ‘‘primer,’’ a cord soaked 
with saltpetre to insure ready combus- 
tion, is rolled in, a red cover added, the 
primes plaited into a long primer, and 
the cracker is ready to celebrate its 
‘*Fourth.’’ 





In the Forests of the Phil- 
lipines. 

Uncle Sam has two young forestry 
experts at work in the Philippines, who 
are to report upon the amcunt of timber 
and its accessibility. . There are more 
than 350 species of valuable timber in 
these islands, covering over 40,000,000 
acres. Ae 


Big Ben. 


Not long agvu the famous clock in the 
House of Parliament, London, had its 
face washed for the first time in fifteen 
years! Every passer-by had to stop 
and watch the scourers at work. The 
clock is a giant among time-pieces, and 
is called ‘‘ Big Ben.”’ 

It takes two men twelve hours weekly 
to wind up this clock. Each of the 
four faces covers 400 square feet. The 
time can be read now by night as _ well 
as by day, as the clock is adopting 
modern ways—and electric lighting. 


The First Use of Our Flag. 


Our flag was first used in actual 
military service at Fort Schuyler, 
(Stanwix), New York, in August, 1777. 

The fort was beseiged by the English 
and the Indians, and the gzrrison had 
no flag. Although one was needed, 
there was no material with which to 
make it. Soa woma. tore up her red 
petticoat, some of the scidiers contrib- 
uted their white shirts, and Colonel 
Peter Gansevoort gave his blue military 
cloak. Hastily it was sewed together, 
and quickly hoisted. 


The Founder of the Smith- 
sonian Institute. 


The Smithsonian Institute at Wash- 
ington is the most famous scientific in- 
stitution in America. It was founded 
by James Smithson, of England, who 
bequeathed his entire fortune of half a 
million to the United States, to found 
an establishment, to be called . the 
‘*Smithsonian Institute,’’ ‘‘for the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.’”’ 

The closing words of his will give 
the key to the story of his life: ‘*My 
name shall live in the memory of men 
when the titles of the Northumberlands 
and Percys are extinct and forgotten.’’ 

James Smithson was born in England 
in 1765, the unowned son of the Duke 
of Northumberland, of the proud blood 
of the Percys, but with this shadow on 
his life, he naturally felt the bitterness 
all his days. He was brilliantly edu- 
cated, and made wide research in his 
special field of chemistry. 

He died in Genoa, Italy, in 1829. 
His father and half-brother lie in West- 
minster Abbey, but he, unattended by 
a single relative, was laid in the lonely 


grave at San Beningo, Italy. In this 
isolated British cemetery, a stone 
quarry was later discovered. And, as 


the stune was needed for harbor re- 
pairs, the Italian government ordered 
all graves removed. 

Congress decided that the body of the 
founder should lie in the grounds of the 
Smithsonian Institute. And so last 
January (January, 1904), the party 
escorting the remains arrived in New 
York, where they were met by a Gov- 
ernment vessel and the casket carried 
to Washington. 
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THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 
PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw yore 





“10 FINE PHOTO.REPRODUCTIONS 
Size 6 x 8 of 


The World’s 10 Greatest Paintings 
Sent for 8 Cents in Stamps, 





(RUSSIAN WEDDING FEAST, ONE OF THE seRiEs) 

We will mail you for 8 cents, stamps or coin, 10 
fine photographic reproductions, 6x8 inches, on 
cardboard,of the ten most famous paintings of the 
world, including the Horse Fair, Russian Wedding 
Feast, the “Gainsborough” and others equally fa- 
mous. Photographs, thissize, of Areca 
have hitherto cost 25cts., each. 

CANDEE RUBBER CO., 42 Broadway, New York. 
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| Japanese have been very eager to adopt 


JAPAN’S GRAND OLD MAN. 


Marquis Herobumi Ito has long been 
recognized as Japan’s greatest man. 
He is now sixty-four years of age. He 
was born in poor circumstances. He 
belongs to the order of knights or war- 
riors which is the second highest class 
in Japan. He was the first prime min- 
ister when constitutional government 
was established in 1888. He has occu- 
pied the same position five or six times 
since. Heis now the Special Envoy 
to Korea. 


FUJI SAN AND LAKE HAKONI, 
OR FUJI SAN. 


Fuji no Yama, sixty miles west of 
Tokio, is a beautiful mountain which 
travelers in Japan always wish to visit. 
It is estimated that, at least, twenty 
thousand people go yearly to admire 
the mountain and the view from its 
summit. The name means No Two 
Such, or Peerless. It is an extinct vol- 
cano. ‘The Lake of Hakoni is also vis- 
ited by many Europeans. 


MAKING FANS. 


As we see and admire, in these days, 
articles of Japanese manufacture, let us 
not think of the odd, pretty articles 
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apart from their associations. Let us 
see. the smiling workers’ who pasted the | 
pictures on the fans in the summer | 
sunlight, with good starch paste; the | 
designs recalling the life about them, 

flowers, birds, and fishes. Let us hope | 
that the war will not long sadden the | 
hearts of these happy, busy people. 


BABIES. | 


Babies are never slapped in Japan. | 
They play about freely in the sunshine | 
and fresh air and, indoors, never hear 
the warning, ‘‘Don’t touch.’’ The 
clean, sweet Japanese houses have no 
unnecessary furniture or fancy articles 
about. The Japanese lady brings out 
her pretty things to show, but they are | 
not kept in sight. Here is a Japanese 
lullaby: 

Sleep, my child, sleep, my child, 

Where is thy nurse gone? 

She is gone to the mountains 

To buy the sweetmeats. 

What shall she buy thee? 
The thundering drum, the bamboo pipe, 
The trundling man or the paper kite? 


GAMES. 


Everybody knows how boys and girls 
are loved in Japan and what good times 
they have. You know about their 
beautiful kites, which are made to rep- 
resent fans, birds, animals and other 
objects, or are made box-like and cov- 
ered with pictures. Isn’t it too bad 
that in Tokyo the flying of kites has 
been prohibited because of their inter- 
ference with electric wires? The 


our methods of communication and, 
somehow, one can’t have everything. 

When the city boys go into the coun- 
try te see grandpa, they will have all 
the room they need. The big kite, six 
feet square, with humming whalebones 
inside, must be good fun. There are 
humming-tops, too. 

Games like Blind-man’s-buff, Puss-in- 
the-corner, Here-we-go-’ round-the-mul- 
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berry-bush, etc:, are played with much 


. 


| it is possible, 


| shrub whose berries are used 


spirit in Japan. ‘‘Heron-Legs,’’ malted 


ing on stilts, is a great game. 


‘*Korean Lion’’ amuses the Japanese 


children. A fearful-looking mask is 
used in this game and, often one over 
the face and one on the back of the 
head, with a dark cloth tied about the 
place where the masks join. A curtain 


hangs from each mask and no one can | 
tell which is the front and which the | 
back of the wearer’s head, especially if | 


he uses a fan and waves it 
directions. 


Many indoor games are played. One 


in both 


makes us think of Parcheesi, only it is | 


played on a big paper upon the floor. 
But the dice are thrown to count the 
points of progress. 

Card games with proverbs and pic- 


tures to match, chess, checkers and 
backgammon in different forms are 
liked. 


FAIRS. 


In Tokyo and others of the larger 
cities, fairs are held in the open air 
every pleasant evening, while the 
weather is warm enough. Dark and 
stormy nights are very quiet in con- 
trast. There are many _ children’s 
bazaars and funny ‘‘shows.’’ Adults 
and children stay out-of-doors whenever 
night and day. Cakes 
are sold which seem unattractive to us. 
A paste is made of rice and the sticky 
mass is put on a soft mat and pounded 
by strong men for a long time with 
heavy mallets. Little cakes are then 
made of the paste and decorated and 


| sold to the little people. 


FLOWERS. 


Our hothouse flowers grow without 
cultivation and _ buttercups, clover, 


marigolds, etc., are seen in abundance. 
| Cherry and plum trees are grown for | 
| the blossoms 


instead of the 
Camellias, azaleas, iris, 
chrysanthemums of every possible hue, 


are seen everywhere. 


oration, and sprigs of fir are much seen 
at holiday times. The fir 
blem of happiness. 

FOOD AND DRINK. 


The bowl of soup which begins a 
Japanese dinner is not made from meat 


but from vegetable products. Fish, 
nicely broiled, follows, and this is 
served with a brown sauce. For vege- | 


tables, some kind of string bean or lily 
bulbs boiled in sugar are served. 
Travelers say the latter taste very 
good. The Japanese grow lilies for 
the bulbs. Rice is of course the staple 
at every meal, as bread is with us. 
One may ask for as many ‘‘helps’’ of 
rice as one likes. Tea is served and, 
as we serve cheese, the Japanese serve 
daikon, diced or sliced turnip, un- 
cooked. Sake 
It is brewed from rice and 
at all intoxicating. 
luncheons are made of a thin strip of 
fish pressed between layers of rice, the 
whole rolled into a cylinder two inches 
long. The fruit grown in Japan has 
not been very good but better methods 
of cultivation are improving some of | 
the varieties of peaches, pears and 
oranges. Persimmons are said to be | 
very luscious and fine in flavor. 


fruit. 
wistaria and | 


The nanten, a | 
in dec- | 


is the em- 
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Shirt 


if 
will ship waist 
with certificate. 
has 
front 
. and sleeves 
If you are not satisfied, tucked in clus- 
your money back. ters,trimmed with lace 
rder now—w* tte today, insertion, back to match. 


ROYAL SILK GARMENT COMPANY, 
222 Fifth Avenue, Chicago @ 


















Stronger than a Trunk, 
As Light as a Basket. 


Can be used for a namper or 
packing trunk at home, 
will outwear a ten-dollar 
trunk onthe road. Just 
the thing for the summer 
tourist or camper. Made 
in allsizes, 32-inch size, 
$4.00, Freight paid east 
of the Mississippi River 
and north of Tennessee. 


Schwanbeck Bros., 
511 Milwaukee Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


MADE BY NIAGARA POWER, 


Beautify your home with one of these 
minuture weathered Oak Mission Clocks 
that retail everywhe re at fifty percent 
more than our pric e of $2.6, delivered 
anywhere inthe United States prepaid, 
Not a toy but a useful and_handsome 
article. Size M inches high. If you want 
A large Mission Clock write us before 
baying elsewhere as_ we fr. and seil 
them at first cost, Niagara Furni- 
ture & Clock Co., Niagara Falis,N.Y. 
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Do You Want a 


returned from renting to be 
Gisposed of at onee. They include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, 
Sterlings and other well known makes. Many eannot be dis 


tinguished from new = all are offered at 
& great discount, 4 a low 
as $100. Also beau- tiful New Up- 
rights at $125,$135, $150 and $165. A fine 
instrument at $290, fully equal to many 
ad te. rie Monthly peyments accepted. Freight only about 

rite for list _ eon a You make & great saving. 


Niustrated Piano Book Free. 


LYON & HEALY 


tt Ademe St., CHICACO. 
Wosld's magert marie house; sells Bvorything known ia Musto 


"MANY PURPOSE” COFFEE MILL. 








ILL WI 
=s rk jako, ys! yok 4 n een 
ces, not separate from the mill, but PARTS of 
it, and always ready and handy—A Cooky Cut- 
ter, (two kiads), Doughnnt Cutter, Piscult Cut- 
ter, Filler for Mason Jars, Strainer, An 


Erasable Memoranda, Liquid Measure, gills, 
pints, cups, 44 cups, etc. Order a mill to-day. It 
is indespensable, novel. ornamental, time- 
saving and satisfactory. Just what every house- 
wife is looking for. Just what every family 
needs. Price $1.75. FREE Catalog of Sewing 
Machines, Furniture, Clocks, Buggies, ete. We 
have everything for the home—Satisfaction 
uaranteed-—M oneyiback if not satistied, 
Box 126, Fall River, Mass. 








» L, Borden & Co., 
Extra large size. lovely colors 
for fancy work, only 15 cents, post- 

funded if not as represented. Address EXCELLO 

CO., 472 Main Street, East Orange, N. J. 

you willing to work at something. You 
vacation handling our goods. Something new, Senc 
2hc for large sample. Experience unnecessary. i. ?: 


10 FINE SILK PIECES 
paid. 2 lots for 2 cents. Money re- 

ARE can make at least $5.00 per day during 

Blackwelder & Co., Box 206, Concord, N 





Most 
delicious, 
| cooling, refreshing summer drink ever made. Im- 
Send Ie for pack- 
Agents wanted. 

» Buffalo, XK. ¥. 
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(0., Dept, 5., 179 Normal Ave 
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Come forth unto the light of things, By 4 
Isn’t it ten minutes 
Let Nature be your teacher. — Wordsworth. each day? Bright, brave 
pa ge cheeks, clear com- ‘ 
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teach 
From elfin bells through many a greenwood place. H. Goodwin, Mxpert adstumminn: room 708, 1215 Bro way, N.Y. Stone Method diffi 
—Paul Hamilton Hayne. of segalar, aystematic physical 
EUREKA SKIRT Sod mere, will make you well pe 
In these sweet June days ‘ MARKER ee eae Store will and 
The teacher and the scholar trust Money, easily earned selling Eureka ee = eng np one is done. 
‘Their parting feet to separate ways. ers for akizes, fee is the only cost. We Qt 
- P y short or long—evenly around the offer you no cut dried 
—/J. G. Whittier. co system, forced to fit every facto 
‘> ‘ Set: hartley tanner them 
Now it is June, and the secret is told; sdapted te. your pemona|, he i 
Flashed from the butterfly’s glory of gold; It ig a rational, intelligent, contr 
Hummed in the bumble-bee’s gladness, and sung — ; poe aero disci 
New from each bough where a bird’s nest is swung; Q 3p yours purcenstal eaparience the t 
Breathed from the clover beds, when the wins pass; FREE OF oan aS 2 anak by 4 upon 
. ’ ‘ can r en, 
Chirped in small psalms, through the my hn np ro Positive Relief at Last. J seeiem tp wl of any spea! 
come’ | . . The Mahler P sfightest fi i id 
only device ever in er invented oo positive, | ; positive, be eft ek oer 
Our hearts must bloom with charity, permanent removal : po a eon south: wile tothe aged fh Os mleHosged tions 
Wherever sorrow lowers, Superfluous Hair { to, fades, enti, witout = i use of urs 7 
For how could summer days be sweet from face, neck or arms by elec- ustrated Booklet, Testimonials alto 
Without the little flowers? Selected. y ial Molla Wana tet ai and § ea seg ns eer a 1240Willams Bldg. Chicago ¥ 
oles, ani = the |; 
Lying among the daisies. ratein the privacy ofthe are C 
Under the fair 4!ue skies. own homes with wes ‘| the | 
P tive as can be obtained b 
I find in the life about me, specialists, “You can have this { Padded Edition of Poets. much 
A minute paradise. r name today for full articulars. Address > rupti 
b. J. Mahler, 3128 Pawtucket A Ave., E. Providence, R. I. "Ea iE dees an Padded Leather. ; “ 
1 txow not the tender grasses a 
By the names they have in books eo ar English and Americal large, gl 
; But I find them sweet companions Le rae BE Ta y 
When away in shady nooks. pr gy tye Fal, oit bases 1. 
2 700 Teachers Tock volunse istoxed separately. 12mo, cheti 
I hide from the world about me, 801 Browning (Mrs) meth 
And the wrangle of earthly seers, hee ee vanta 
To dwell on the countless lessons wanted at once to me Borne pitch 
Which lie in their tender spears. el this 308 Coleridge speak 
307 E 
‘ —D. Chauncey Brewer, trav summer 20s Evangelin 2. 
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{t was a starry night in June, the air was soft and still, and engage local 311 Holmes i 
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A handful of good life is worth a bushel of learning. — in th 
{ George Herbert. word. 
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} With 
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Thirteen Hints on Discipline. 


By Albert H. Miller, Principal of German- 
English School, Danbury, Conn. 


“How many a sigh has escaped the 
teacher when his scholars have been un- 
usually disorderly; when the day is 
dark and drear, or when a summer’s 
day is close and hut, it appears to the 
teacher as if it is more than usually 
difficult to maintain good discipline. 
The teacher himself becomes irritable 
and is glad when the day’s work is 
done. 

Quiet and order are such necessary 
factors in the schoolroom that without 
them the instruction must constantly 
be interrupted. Whatever, then, will 
contribute to the maintenance of good 
discipline will be hailed with joy by 
the teacher. In the following ‘‘hints 
upon discipline,’’ it is not intended to 
speak of discipline in general, but to 
offer in disconnected form a few sugges- 
tions which will aid the teacher in se- 
curing good order and attention. And 
although what is suggested may by no 
means be considered as a substitute for 
the general discipline, if the ‘‘hints’’ 
are carried out at the right time and in 
the right place they may be fruitful of 
much good and prevent many an inter- 
ruption to the instruction in the school- 
room. No doubt, some of the follow- 
ing may be used with good advantage 
by every teacher: 

1. When lessons are given in cate- 
chetical form, or if the narration 
method be used, it is a distinct ad- 
vantage, now and then, to lower the 
pitch of the voice suddenly or to cease 
speaking very abruptly. 

2. Children chronically inattentive 
should frequently be called upon to re- 
peat an answer just given. If an 
answer is always insisted upon, such 
pupils will readily accustom themselves 
to be attentive. 

3. Insist upon answers being given in 
clear,distinct tones. Children answering 
in too low a pitch should be sent to the 
farthest corner of the room or, if neees- 
sary, outside of the room and compelled 
to answer in a tone that all can under- 
stand. 

4. Let your instruction be interest- 
ing and objective. Acquire the habit 
of diligently and conscientiously pre- 
paring yourself for each lesson, and 
you will discover that even the most 
prosaic lesson in grammar or spelling 
may. be made interesting. For instance 
supposing the word ‘‘epilepsy’’ occurs 
in the spelling lesson. Explain the 
word. Ask the children if they know 
some one suffering from epilepsy. In 
a moment one of the pupils is ready 
witha story. All are attention, and 
the interest that a moment previous 
was flagging is suddenly revived. 

5. Select the busy work for the chil- 
dren with the greatest care. If you 
devote fifteen minutes the evening be- 
fore in planning what is to be written 
the next day, you will have a decided 
advantage over the teacher who assigns 
exercises upon the spur of the moment. 

6. If there is a noticeable lack of 
interest in the lesson, attention will be 
revived, if some episode of every-day 
life, that can in any way be made cor- 
relative with the subject under discus- 
sion, be related. If one or the other 
of the pupils have read or heard the in- 
cident, the information they may give. 
or the further information requested 
will be full recompense for the time lost. 
7. Children should rarely be allowed 


to recite in rotation. Such a method 
will surely beget inattention. Far 
better to compel them to recite pro- 
miscuously. Frequently one scholar 
should be held to recite the whole 
lesson. 

8. When children have become rest- 
less through a longer period of enforced 
quiet, five minutes in calisthenics or a 
song will relieve them. Try it. 

9. Do not be chary to accord them 
special privileges when occasion seems 
to demand it. A parade passing by, a 
good slide in winter may call fora 
little indulgence on the part of the 
teacher that will be greatly appreciated 
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and later draw compound interest. 
10. When the children are all assem- 


bled for the morning’s session, a cheery | 


‘*good mourning’’ will elicit a response 
from. them that will do one’s heart good 
and augur well for the day’s work. 

11. If the floor about a pupil’s desk 
is littered with paper, tell him ina 
pleasant tone to pick up the waste 
paper of a few rows. A few repetitions 
of this task will convince him that it 
is best to be more neat and orderly. 

12. A sudden exclamation caused by 
one scholar pinching or striking another 
should be met by the command ‘‘ Both 
forward!’’ Evidently two have been 
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concerned in the breach of peace, and 
it saves time to give the above com- 
mand. 

13. Some pupils evince a desire to 
leave the room frequently. With some 
it is a necessity, but more frequently it 
is a subterfuge to get from beyond the 
restraint of the schoolroom for a few 
minutes. Have all that wish to leave 
the room bring a slip of paper with 
their name written thereon. Preserve 
these slips and have the children do 
some trifling written task before it is 
returned tothem. By this method most 
of them will accustom themselves to 
leave the room at the proper time. 
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TELL YOU HOW TO INVEST IT WHERE IT 
yw WILL GROW IMMEDIATELY AND RAPIDLY. 


If you are able to save psc a | 
e tosen 


or $10amonth, I would li 


dealings. 
opening up to you many 


It may be the means of 
money- 






you some information that I know 
will interest you—information that 
may be worth hundreds of dollars 


to on 

offer you as a reader of “Nor- 
mal Instructor” an opportunity 
to become virtually a partner in an 
old established and very profitable 
business, by paying in only $10 a 
month. 

The business is as staple as 
wheat. It has been established for 
ten years and has been making 
money — more each year — ever 
since, 

The business now amounts to 
$1.250,000 a year and is steadily 
growing. Last year it paid 17 per 
\ cent. individends and is expected 

to pay even more this year. 

he interest in this business which 
you can secure by payingin $10 a 
month will entitle you to the full 
percentage of profit which the busi- 
ness earns. 


making possibilities which you are 
now unable to see. 

Don’t waste any time or money 
on uncertain mining propositions or 
businesses which promise to pay 
dividends some time in the future. 
Invest in a business which is safe 
and sure and profitable now. 

I will send you free, upon request, 
complete information concerning 
the business, its management, sales, 
finances, etc. Everything is open 
and above board and I do not want 
you to invest a — dollar until! 
you have the complete story about 
the business and my reasons for, 
making you this offer. 

You will have an opportunity to 
make any kind of an investigation 
you desire. It will not be necessary 
to take my word for anything. You 
will find an abundance of proof for 
every statement made. 

You will be interested, too, in 
reading the letters from the several 





In addition to this you will have 
the ss of buying the goods 













hundred people who have already 
accepted this opportunity. 
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In fact, the knowledge which you may acquire | “How Money Grows,” a WwW. M. ’ 
from a connection with this great industrial enter- | which js full of val- o* OSTRANDER ’ 
prise, will help you greatly in your other business | vable informa- ae ; 
tion. Do it : 433 North American : 
W. M. OSTRAN DER, now. 2" Building, Philadelphia. 9 
di . ¢ 
ae "a a at Send me full particulars about : 
Phil: d * ng dg., —— how I can acquire a profitable business ‘ 
adeipnia. a, interest by paying in $10 a month. : 
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Waves ik REFRIGERATORS. 


aT $6.10 crnsnar 
ps reretoce baile tc A 7 cell thebest 
half the prices other dealers ask. 
$5.18 ce". ctst cetera 
laches baat , 5 


inches wide, 
inches deep ico capmelty.” 2 
pe 4 







Buys this tatest im- 
‘oved 1904 style re- 
50x24x18 inches; ice 


illustrated. A wo: 

$12.06 buys the. — style with 

75 pounds ice ca; ~ 4 - size — 

tind compiete tod ite for 
compl a wr: or 

our Free Sneprator duuhamee. 


SITAG Szescvone 
fortes acai eras 


$12.95 baat 


ORLE ae la 
seeeares 


Refrigerators we 
in show all these styles 


and many others. 
in detail our perfect 





why 
jour refri less ice, maintain a lower 
\(colder) temperature, eliminate all odor, are cleaner, 
more sanitary, stronger, more lasting and in every wa: 
better than any other retrigeuaters made in the orld. 
We tell why we can sell the best and most improved re- 
in the market for about one half what other 
dealers ask, give valuable hints on the care of ref: r- 
ators, letters from people everywhere testifying to the 
high quality of.our Sidieerchents in this catalogue we ex- 
— our great free trial offer, our money refund offer, our 
liberal terms of shipment and make an offer that no one 
who has any use for a refrigerator can afford to ee 
— all the above ras for the most wonderful 
rater pro ors mn ee re St, + aed forour FREE 
we IGERATOR CA 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & 00... CHICAGO. 
The Jewel Waist 





is absolutely the best holder 
ever put on the market 
without asingle exception. 
has more points of super- 
ority than all others com- 
bined, its equal cannot be 
ut any price. 
Once used yon will have no other 
The Jewel waist and skirt 
holders are made entirely | 
of brass heavily nickel pla 
and nicely polished---Priee per 
set 3 holders 25e, 
Agents Wanted. Write today for free catalog 


The Wm. Penn Purchasing Co,, 1506 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








$5.00 -FOR $1.00 


Send only $1.00 for our North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Directory containing 6,000 latest com- 

piled Teachers’ names. Now Is the best time to 
ise this List. Former price $5.00, ORDER TO- 
DA 


* PROMOTION LIST CO., 
B203, WINSTON--SALEM, N. C. 


MARRIAGE sre ine‘: 


Stationery, Calling Cards, etc atest styles. Sam- 
plesfree, THE F. L, RERG CO., 213 Woed- 
ward Ave.. Detroit, Mich. 


CUT THIS OUT If you want 100 different 

samples of magazines and 
newspapers & send with 10c. for 1 year’s subscription to 
The WV Jeicome Guest, the best original magazine publish- 
ed which you will receive for 12 long months & 100 sam- 
ples a’ promised. Ad. Thé Welcome Guest, Portland,Me 


ONCE UPON A TIME 


In Buffalo, New York, there was a religious sect 
called “Millerites,” and they figured it out that 
the world would come to an end ona certain day. 

They disposed of their propert y and made their 
robes, and got everything all ready. But the 
night before the day when the trouble was to oc- 
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Announceme nts, 
Printed and En- 








cur, some of the Millerites lost their nerve, and | 
made a mad rush across the river to Canada, 80 | 


to escape the general wreck, “Every day is 
judgement day,”’ Emerson says, andif more of us 


would take a trip over to Canada once in a while | 


(or oftener), it would be good for us, The air 
there is full of ozone—no miasma—no fever, and 


the fish do bite prodigious, if you know where to 


go. The Grand Trun Railw ay people have com- 
piled a little book telling about Canadian fishing 
resorts, how to get there, rates, hotel accommo- 
dations, etc, It is sent for the asking. Suppose 
you write for it today. Address G. T. BELL, 
Pog Passenger and Ticket Agent, Montreal, 
Onebec 


and Skirt Holder | 


had | the book. 


Hints on Teething Sewing. 


By Caroline Harris. 

I see now, after all these years the 
gray head of my German _ teacher, 
Professor Commentz, and his hands as 
he nervously ‘stroked his long. beard 
when the flow of his ideas—always orig- 
inal—proved too great for his English. 
How he coined words at such moments 
and how expressive they were. 

‘‘Impellment’’ was one of them and 
now as I search for a word to express 
my .relation to manual training for 


girls, ] find none more fitting, for I 
am under the ‘‘impellment’' of the 
thought. 


I made my first attempt to material- 
ize the impelling thought in the old 
Ryan high school of Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, where the generous Board gave me 
a room for the purpose one summer 
vacation. There, without training, 
save my skill as a needlewoman which 
I owe to my mother, and with no 
evolved method I first entered the field 
of Domestic Science quite unconscious 
of the wide field it was to become in 
our school system. I see now as one 
of the pleasant pictures in my mental 
picture gallery these first little maids 
of mine gathered around the _ rude 
tables, the first effort of the boys’ 
manual training. 

I selected the stitches in common use 
and with.a foreshadowing of the coming 
correlation associated a form and color 
with each. For the first lesson I used 
a square for the form: red for the color 
and running stitch for the stitch. I 
made a book of manilla paper for each 
little girl and daily lessons were enter- 
ed in to be a record of progress, not a 
collection of perfect work. The square 
| was drawn and cut from paper and then 
used as a pattern to cut red squares and 
white squares of cloth. The pattern 
and one of the red squares was pasted in 
In the book I am looking at 
| now the red square is set on at quite a 
jaunty angle and there are stiff little 
| sentences written underneath, also on 

|a decided slant about angles, edges, 
sides, and corners. 

| Two white squares and two red ones 
were put together with running stitch 
to form a larger square. A holder was 
finally made of it. We had blue ob- 
| longs, yellow triangles, green circles, 
; orange half circles, and purple ovals. 
| All being drawn, cut and pasted and 
written about as the first square and 
made into something useful with a new 
stitch and the ones previously learned. 
All the things were taken home as soon 
as finished except the little work bags 
which they used daily. 

To teach the rainbow colors I used 
tissue paper and we made pretty little 
lamp lighters with curly tops crimped 
ona hair pin. To rest the little backs 
and fingers by change of position we 
had wand drills and dumb-bell drills. 

The books also contained the memory 
gems about sewing that one finds in 
old ‘‘St Nicholas'’ magazines and sew- 
ing songs from the same source. We 
closed with a program for the mothers 
and all together it stands out as one of 
| my happy vacations. I am 
in this little reminiscence nct because 
the method of teaching sewing is of 
value, but because I wish to tell you 
later of its part in a larger plan, for 








any true thing perceived and worked | 
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out always has somehow, somewhere its 
share in a larger plan and moreover to 
urge ‘young teachers to realize that the 
onward trend of things is in the air. 
It is the divine gift of an artist to ex- 
press in his individual method or man- 
ner not only what he sees but what he 
feels. It is no less the divine gift of 
the teacher’ to express her knowledge 
and skill in her individual method or 
manner. In the struggle to impart will 
develop the method and then only is 
the teacher ready to compare this meth- 
od with that evolved by others working 
in the same way. ‘hen by comparison 
is a larger plan developed. 

An individual manner so developed 
is worth a thousand methods copied 
from others used fur the moment and 
then cast aside. 





Bible Reading Decision. 


We are glad to note the decision of 
the supreme court of Kansas in regard 
to the reading of the Bible in the pub- 
lic schools. The decision reads: 

‘*A public schoul teacher, who, for 
the purpose of quieting the pupils and 
preparing them for their regular stud- 
ies, repeats the Lord’s Prayer and the 
twenty-third psalm, as a morning exer- 
cise, without comment or remark, in 
which none of the ‘pupils are required 
to participate, is not conducting a form 
of religious worship or teaching  sec- 
tarian or religious doctrines.’’ 

This decision was given in the case 
of a boy who made disturbance during 
the morning exercises. His father ob- 
jected to religious exercises and after 
the boy was expelled brought suit to 
compel the board of education to rein- 


state him, claiming that the exercises | 


to which he objected were religious and 
were in violation of the state constitu- 
tion which declares that: ‘‘The right 
to worship God according to dictates of 
conscience shall never be infringed, 
nor shall any person be compelled to 
attend or support any form of worship 
nor shall any control of or interference 
with the rights of conscience be permit- 


| ted.’’ 





Dull Pupils. 


Teachers who have labored with dull 
pupils will be interested in reading the 
report of Mrs. Brown’s investigations 
in the Chicago schools. The Illinois 
Federation of Women's Clubs appoint- 
ed Mrs. Corinne S. Brown of Chicago 
to seek answers to some important ques- 


tions. She was aided in her work by 
Mr. Larsen, an official census taker, 
and by Mr. Gallagher, a member of 


the Chicago board of education. The 
opinion of 230 Chicago principals as to 


| the reasons why a large rumber of pu- 


pils remain more than one year ina 
grade is given as follows: 
Under causes inherent 
the following were assigned: 
Reason given by seventy-two princi- 
pals, Slow development. 
Reason given by fifty-three princi- 
pals, Mental deficiency. 
Reason given by twenty-seven prin- 


in the child 


| cipals, Physically defective. 


Reason given by forty-two principals, 
Too young for grade. 

Reason given by fifty-five principals, 
Foreign parentage. 

Reason given by sixty- two principals, 
Illness peculiar to their age. 














DYSPEPSIA 
CURED 


’ a 
It you Suffer from F lad theese Road 
7°Trouble of any tberal offer. IT” 
WILL BE WORTH MONEY 70 YOU. 








Do you suffer from dyspepsia, 
indigeetion, or stomach, liver, or 
bowel trouble of any kind? If you 
do, why notlet uscure you? We donot mean 
Help you by dosing you with a strong, stimu. 

lating Soda and Rhubarb Compound, or pat. 
od Nike wp ney ts Pill.”” Such things will stim. 

ease temporarily, but in the eng 
wil mg beeen irritate and further weaken the a}. 
and weake membranes, 
and Permanently Cure 
go to the very foundation of 
our in remove the causes, 
strengthen and tone up the affected mem. 
branes, perfect the digestion, mapelate and 
trengthen the, bowels, and make you as 
strong and hearty as you ever were _ We could 
give you testi Is by the i of 
those we have cured of stomach troubles inall 
forms and stages, but they would _ ae to 
ns ou what the treatment will do for Y' 
sere ss ponly absolute proof is in ~ inf hety itself, 
and knowing the Wonderfai 
es we have made for oth- 
ers, and believing that we 
have s treatment that will 
Positively Care any ease, no 
matter how complicated or 
long standing, or how many 
have failed in the past, that 























we will send a two weeks’ 
treatment to any one dastites to test it. Many are cured by this 
test treatment alone, Why not make a oe. Hy yourself and 


learn what it will do for you. Address Dr, 
Peebles Institute of Health, 28 Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 











Harriet Hubbard Ayer 
ee firs. Henry Symes, 
foremost authorities on 
Health and Beauty, pave. 
ed the “Wunderw: ash” 
Brush and “Perfeeta” pe 
Soap as the only means of 
sees blackheads and 
taining abeautiful,clear 
complexion. Testimonials: Mt I still use your delight- 
ful Strawberry Cream, and greatly enjoy it and the 
rush.” ‘I thank you mae F eartily for suggesting 
py i of the Face Brush; mys skin, from being porous as 
is now like satin “Mrs. Symes recom- 
ond Va ee toilet sollen y4 Have found Brush and 
Roa satisfactory and beneficial.’’ Sample Strawberry 
Cream, 10 cents, Illustrated c peguigne pe and testimoni- 
als of these and other specialties free. Lewis, 
famous pupil of Harriet Hub! Ayer, ist E. ay t.. N.Y, 














If You Want the Best 
Writing and Fountain Pens, 
WRITE US. 


8@>°Teachers you can make money this vaca- 
tion selling our pens to Banks, Stores, Offices. 


Write for full particulars to-day. 
THE PENMAN’S SUPPLY CO., 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


Sea Shells 


25 Shells, each a different variety for 25 cents by 
mail with engravings of each, Stamps or coin. 
Teachers now is the time to get the agency for 
Showy Shells and Novelties. You can make good 
money in handlingthem. Scallop Shells 30 cents 
per doz, by mail and Catalogue. 


T. F. POWELL, - - 


FF alune HAIR 
BALDNESS ie 


a4 is Srens — to 
falling by = aaa that is as Tay ee ic examination of 
the aes tself. The particular disease with which your 
scalp is afflicted must be lh, before it can ae 4 
gently treated. The use of dandruff cures and hair to! 
without knowing the specific cause of your te % 
like medicine without knowing what you are t 











Waukegan, III. 


































PROF. J. H. AUSTIN, 839 MeVieker’s Bidg., Chieago, ls 
Invest 1 cent by 


HOW T0 MAKE MONEY writing usa posta 


rd and we will put you in a position to earn $1,000 

veer. This isno fraud. «Many now in our employ 
will vouch for the truth of this statement ; we are will- 
ing to guarantee any honest, ene: 4 ie) without 
previous a from $7 o $1 a year 
sure money. Write today. J. L. NicHOLs & Co. 
Naperville, Illinois. 

and become 


USE CREME LANAO and, becom 


face and form. 50c per jar postpaid. Sample for 
2c stamp. Lady agents wanted. 


RAMEE CHEMICAL CO., 

















Station T, South Bend, Ind. 
EARN MONE during vacation by taking orders 
ae our fine color reproductions o/ 
famous paintings. 16x20. Sellatsight! Big commis 
sions! Sample with outfit, 25c, Order today. Cen- 


Co., Station A, Columbus, (Ohio. 

Send yo ur 
Money Makes Money. ii'?::: 
one let us tell you how to ake your savings multi ply 


idly without work or 
G 0. B. BORDEN & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
low down lawn of 


The People’s Delight (rr ivine is we 


neatest, nicest one a. Ra. you, wegow by 


sending a FRANK N. 
CHAMP ere mCAMBRI RE CITY, IND. 
Ladies having fancywork to sell, Doflies, Centerpiec- 
es, Battenburg & Drawnwork, send stamped envelope 
Ladies Exchange, Dept. A K. ,D34 Monroe St., Chicag® 


tral Art Pub. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


HINTS AND HELPS 


Home Work. 


By Mary E. Fitzgerald. 


One of the questions asked in the 

motional examination for teachers in 
Chicago, Jast January, was, ‘‘ What fac- 
tors would you take into consideration 
in assigning home work?’’ 


In a Sixth Grade room where home 
work becomes a serious question, al- 
though children range from eleven to 
sixteen years of age, they are presumed 
to be at the same intellectual state of 
development. The ‘‘age factor’’ thus 
being disposed of in city schools, the 
next question to be considered is home 
environments. Utterly regardless of 
that, as the teachers need must be, 
being incapable of visiting fifty homes 
if she would, and knowing she would 
bea very unwelcome visitor in many 
of them if she could, lessons are as- 
signed. Arithmetic for some reason, 
usually traditional, is the subject chos- 
en by most teachers. Pupils with older 
brothers or sisters, or with parents who 
have not entirely forgotten what was 
acquired with so much labor in school, 
are called upon for help. In homes 
where no assistance can be given there 
is weeping and wailing and lamenta- 
tions over what ‘‘teacher will say,’’ and 
by and by comes indifference, and when 
children become indifferent then begin 
the teacher’s troubles. 


One teacher had her eyes opened very 
wide to this matter of home work by 
her washerwoman, who offered to do 
aday’s work ‘‘for nothing,’’ every two 
weeks, if she would help Jennie with 
her arithmetic. ‘‘The children all get 
help at home so the teacher doesn’t 
spend much time on explaining, and 
Jennie is being left behind,’’ said Mrs. 
Walsh. The teacher noticed the next 
day during her arithmetic lesson that 
the inattentive pupils were the ones 
who brought in the best work, and hav- 
ing received an illumination from Mrs. 
Walsh sue knew why and wondered that 
she had never thought of it before. 
What need had they to pay attention? 
They would have a private lesson at 
home, or in some cases the work was 
done entirely by the impatient helper, 
and the student had nothing to do but 
copy. 

Arithmetic as a night lesson was dis- 
pensed with there. The result was 
most gratifying. Each pupil knew he 
had nothing to depend upon but his 
own exertions; papers being collected 
before the pupils left the room, the 
assigned time had to be employed indus- 
triously so there was little time for play 
and a consequent increase in good order 
and decrease in discipline. 

Any lesson had better be assigned 
for home work than an arithmetic les- 
son; but in some homes no lessons 
can be learned. Where the kitchen is 
the only heated room and used for the 
§athering cf the clans, how can a child 
Study there ? His study period at 
school is during a recitation by the 
other class. If his attention is attract- 
ed to it he learns something, so his 
time is not wasted. But what does he 
learn from the kitchen gossip which is 
More interesting than any lesson in the 
World tohim? A conscientious little 
girl may plug her ears with her fingers 
and thus, safe from the voice of the 
Sirens, conquer; but the boy who 
Would do that is “*too good for human 


nature’s daily food.’* Then again the 
very pupils who need the extra study 
time are the ones who study at home. 
It is the delicate boy who goes directly 
from school to his lessons again, instead 
of playing; .and the girl. to whoma 
course in the open air would: be most 
beneficial. They are the ones who obey 
implicitly the teacher’s wishes, No 
matter in what light it is considered, 
or from what point of view, home work 
isa bad thing. In some cases teachers 
should positively forbid any work being 
done. 
at home, various matters when there is 
not a book of reference in the house? 
How can some pupils write neat look- 
ing compositions with no place to write 
them? How can lessons requiring con- 
centration be learned with the whole 
family about, and no room to which to 
retire? 

If*the subject be investigated thor- 
oughly, there is no doubt that the rea- 
son so many pupils become discouraged 
and leave school as soon as they, can, 
would be found in the fact of their dis- 
couragement, the result of being unable 
to meet the teacher’s requirements in 
the way of home preparation. ‘Teachers 
are not unsympathetic but discipline 
must be maintained and experience has 
taught them the futility of an attempt 
to discriminate. Home work for one, 
home Work for all, must be their motto. 


The only successful home work I ever 
heard of, was that which a teacher labels 
as such, but which she places on the 
board the first thing in the morning. 
The gaps between lessons, the few 
minutes before school,—all extra time 
is utilized in preparing this work. The 
consequence is, that, as a busy room is 
never a disorderly one, she has very 
little discipline to attend to, and be- 
sides that, from direct experience the 
children are learning the value of the 
minutes, letting the hours take care of 
themselves. The work is usually fin- 
ished at home in a short time. Of 
course she has had complaints from par- 
ents; but she endures with equanimity 
the charge that she ‘‘is no teacher be- 
cause she never gives any work,’’ 


was complained of because she required 
too much, 
world should keep before them so con- 
stantly the fable of the man who tried 
to please every one, and succeeded in 
pleasing none, as teachers. So if she 
displeases those parents who think 
night work essential, and goes to the 
other extreme, becoming a target for 
those who think it cruel, let her try 
managing without it for a while and see 
if the result is not most pleasing to her- 
self. The children, having had nothing 
to tire them, come to school refreshed. 
Knowing the time for getting a lesson 
to be limited there is no time for idle- 
ness. Each child has an equal chance, 
and if he stands or falls, it is on his 
own merit. Subjects to be looked up 
should be looked upin school. Five 
hours a day, carefully planned and 
vigorously employed, is werth ten hours 
half wasted. 


If all children had libraries, well 
ordered homes, all conveniences for re- 
search, home work would be quite a 
different matter; but until then dis- 
pense with it, or limit it to spelling, 
| which is a disjointed performance any- 


j 


| Way. , 





How can some pupils ‘look up’’ | 





re- | 
membering that in her salad days she | 


no class of people in the | 











WRITE FORA 


Free Scholarship 


rir Board of Directors have voted to issue Free Scholar- 
ships, andI have been authorized to confer these 
upon worthy persons who ceu ill afford to pay the regue 
lar fee. Under this exceptiom‘ly generous offer, it is m 
purpose to enroll students who, in consideration ofthe reas 
progress made and the benefits derived from our superior 
method of instruction, will gladly recommend our Institute 
to others. Iam positive that the recommendations of 
the holders of Free Scholarships will prove more 
effective in popularizing our Institute than would 
large amounts of advertising. 

T have had at my disposal only a limited num- 
ber of Free Scholarships, You should write or 
send me the coupon application at once if you 

wish to take advantage of the liberality of m 
Directors. Isincerely trust that every ambi- 
tious person will write me before it is too late. 

The following courses for home study are 
offered : 

ILLUSTRATING, ADVERTISING, JOUR- 
NALISM, PROOFREADING, ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING, BOOKKEEPING, STEN- 

OGRAPHY 

Ours is the modern method of mail instrue- 
tion. 3 has been Cocldee eo save ne enormous 
canvassers, collec ete., ni 

ender a vast Agency system, and em ploy the 
pear thse saved in offering, a few olar- 
shi well-recommended young people. Cut 
off, fillin, and mail to me immediately the at- 
tached corner coupon. It will secure for you, at 

. ® regular course of instraction. ‘The 

only expense is the small sum for text- 
Ps pes gan be paid ue as necged. ot, the vireo 
01a) mmy on are dona! ie ar 
fees will be charged, This will. probably, be your only 
opportunity for securing a ular complete course of 
instruction absolutely Seo. Yn fairness to all, I shall 
consider every application in the order received. The 

time is short. md the coupon te-day...NOW, 


ALT. F. CLARK, PRESIDENT, 
Correspondence Institute 

















































Send this Coupon 
to Alt. F, Clark, 


Box &3%, 
Scranton, Pa.: here- 
by make application for 
a Free Gebolerehtp, and 
promise 


‘ it is awarded to me 
: to study diligently. 
: Course Desired’. ....cceccccceecceveees 









CUT OUT COUPON ON 
OTHER SIDE AND 
MAIL TO-DAY. 

Write name and address 
carefully and plainly. 























IDEAL WORLD’S FAIR HOME, 


LOW RATES. EASY PAYMENTS. 


The only permanent brick hotel within walking distance of the World's Fair grounds. Beauti- 
fully located on the highest point of land adjacent to the grounds, Five minufes walk from the north 
entrance, Magnificent view. Transportation facilities convenient to all points of interest in St. Louis. 
All modern conveniences, Rooms light, airy, clean, and comfortable. Pure filtered water. Baths. 
Resident ete. Drug Store, ete., etc. Large dining room where meals and lupches may be ob- 
tained at lowest possible cost. Service the best. 

Address, Epworth Hotel Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


REV. C. R. CARLOS, D. D., President (P. E. St. Louis Dist, Methodist Episcopal Church.) 
ORTH Outfit 


$1,500 A YEAR wortis32s FREE 





Easily Made at Home. No Capital We furnish agents with complete out- 

Nor fit of soaps, perfumes and tollet articles, 
in a handsome case, full instructions, 
advertising matter, etc., without one 
cent of cost, If you will work as hard 
for yourself as you do for someone 
else, we can safely guarantee you 
wil make more than 65.00 a 


start. You certainly cannot fail where 
so many have succeeded, We start you 
at @ big income, regular employment 
and no opposition wa 

Write teda iv nearest express 
ork Snake are seta = 
SAWYER MFG. CO. 
8+ RIVER ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





















and 
bright, energetic men and women as 
ent representatives right in 
ir own locality. No traveling re- 
quired. Your start does net cost you 
one cent. You don’t work for us but 
with ua, You don’t have tocarry any 
stock at all; we ship the sas you 
need them. Certainly n can be 
fairer than this. 


This is a golden opportunity. We | 
give you exclusive territory. You have | 


Ro competition, You can make this 
life business. We start you on the road 
to positive success. e trust you. 


AGENTS SAMPLE 
—. — OUTRIT 
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PAYS FOR ALL One BEAUTIFUL 6K 
gold plated Engraved 

or Wedding Ring, 25 Lovely Silk Remnants, Pearl 

top Pin, Fine Leather Pocket Parse. 2 Studs, Silver Plated Watch Charm, 
Beautiful Rose Pin, Horseshoe Stick Pin, Gold Plated Bracelet, also Amberold Necklace. 
This entire lot, with our RKkCRLL list and 25 cents cash coupon, mailed postpaid, only 
10 cents, Address EXCELLO CO0., 472 Main Street, East Orange, N. J. 


CARDS hic 








AGENTS: Men or Women; articles sell positively at 
every house ; large profits, permanent employ ment. 
Send stamp. Wolverine Supply Co., Alblon, Mich, 
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The New Wash Fabric! 


The most beautiful and durable of textiles for 
summer waists and suits. Its lustre and brilliancy 
are increased by a: 

Woven from mercerized yarns in the latest 
Paris patterns, in white, cream and colors, 


Price 50c. per yard (28 in. wide) 
N. B.---If your dealer cannot supply Fal we will send 
prepaid on receipt of price. Samp. 
Write for our Special Terms to Agents. 
LOWELL WEAVING CO., 210 Walker St., Lowell, Mass. 








A July Opportunity 


From New York’s Mail Order House 


Our efforts to specialize in Ladies’ Shirt 
Waists, Underwear and Petticoats have 
produced types remarkably distinct from 
others. No values anywhere like those 
offered by us. 


No. 210.—A pretty 
Stylish Corset Cov- 
er, like illustration, 
. low neck, made of 
nainsook, with four 
rows of fancy lace 
insertion, six hem- 
stitched plaits, 
an attractive 
lace edge, set 
on a lawn ruf- 
fle, a perfect 
fit. Sizes 32 to 
44. Worth $1. 
Our price 


50° 


Two things we guar- 
antee you,"*Goods of 
Supreme ‘Merit and 
Best Value for the 







Dollar.” We can 
consistently ask 
your confidence. 
Buy direct from us. Our monthly Bargain Bul- 
letins, sent you free, upon request, are the best 
criterions, Our June number displays many new 
styles. Write now. 


FRANK & CUMMINGS CO. 


No. 3 East 17th St., Dept.C.. New York 
Formerly CUMMINGS & CO. 


$1,000 10 BE PAID FOR IDEAS, 


Weare going to pay $1.000 cash for best ideas on 
wat our goods. Cash paid through Morgan Ad- 
vertising Agency. Awards made by expert judges. 
Complete information FREE, or for 2 cent stamp will 
send literature, everything with which to werk. 
Competition open to the world. The Nutriola CO., 
Dept. 1, 142-148 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


roe een XRAY 


an article, bers, Yoda be Py 
wae 


turn transparent anc 
oes Seegrey: am cage es sod ah trmtraneparen ua 
strong box. with cata’ 


hove with it! Sam togue and agents’ prices, 
fen Gents, by mail J. H. PIKK, Dept. 28, Stamford, 


AGENTS WANTED 


Our Beautiful Colored Pictures, Size of each 16x20 
inches which are printed in many beautiful colors, 
25ets. each. Every one who has seen these pictures 
has been charmed with their beauty. Send for free 
Catalogue. S. D. Holcombe, New Britain, Conn. 


4 STAMPED CAMBRIC  DOILIES 


« beautiful floral designs also 3 skeins Embroidery 
Silk with Bargain List and World’s Fair Album in 
colors, ALL ra paid poly eo 10 cents. Address Home 
Circle Supply Co., Box 1528, New York. 


THE IDEAI. RIBBON BEADER.,. 
saves time and patience in running ribbon in dresses 
and underwear. ibbon cannot turn. Two sizes on 
card 25 cents. Rapid seller for agents.| 
E. A. Lyford, 3090 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

GENT wanted to sell to business houses, 
by sample, an Account-Book need: 
ed by nine out’ often. 83. to ee = made daily. 


For free specimen sheet, terms, etc., address 
H,. W. PAMPHILON, Pub.. 27 Third » Ave., New York, 






































2 FINE, white bristo! visiting cards, correct style, 
with any name, postpaid for 10 cts. 100 for 35 cts. 
P. Dougins, Box D. 288. Girard, Kansas. 


|ing. Johnny caught 11 fish; 


ten by his watch; but his watch is 15 


|} the others are black. 


Story Problems for May. 
By Helen Deane. 
FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


1. Ruth lives in the country. Be- 
side her house is a large apple orchard. 
The apple trees are now in full bloom. 
Ruth went into the orchard one day and 
she picked off a little twig from one of 
the apple trees. On the twig were five 
blossoms; each blossom had five petals. 
How many petals did Ruth count? Let 
us make a colored sketch of the pretty 
blossoms. 

2. Maud had a present today. What 
do you think it was? It was a little 
lamb. The lamb was seven days old on 
the first day of May. How old will the 
lamb be on the thirteenth of this 
month? 

3. Tommy made a bird house. He 
wished to nail it to the top of the shed. 
He found 4 ladder. The ladder should 
have had fourteen rounds but three 
were broken How many were left? 

4. The day before Memorial Day, 
Robert and Nellie made bouquets for 
the soldiers’ graves. Robert made 11 
bouquets and Nellie made 8. ‘They left 
| twelve in one cemetery. How many 
had they left to take to the other cem- 
| etery ? 

5. Emily and her little sister made 
16 May baskets; they left seven at the 
doors of friends who lived on their 





street. How many had they left? 
| 6, Eleanor gave a May party. They 
| had a May pole out on the lawn. 9 of 


| the girls were flower maidens and 8 
| girls danced round the May pole. How 
| many girls were there? —, 

7. James and his sister took a walk 
James found 8 wild 
| flowers and his sister found 7. They 
| divided them equally between their 
| mother, their aunt and their grandma. 
| How many had each? 

8. Kenneth had a 

seventh of May. He was given a little 
watch. It is now eight minutes past 


|in the woods. 


birthday the 


minutes fast. What is the correct 
time? 

9. Johnny and his father went fish- 
his father 
caught 7 more. How many fish did his 
father catch? Let us draw this string 
of fish upon the blackboard. 

10. Little Margaret has some chickens 
which she calls all her own. There 
are fifteen in the brood; 8 are yellow; 
How many are 
black ? 

11. Rita is going away to spend the 
summer. She will ride 6 hours on the 
train, 4 hours on the boat, and 2 hours 
on the stage coach. How many hours 
will she be travelling? 

12. Jessie has a pretty rose bush. 
She picked from it today 18 roses. - She 
will divide them among three sick 
ladies. How many roses will each lady 
receive? : 

13. Mary, the cook, used 15 eggs for 
5 cakes. How many eggs did she use 
in each cake? 

14, A man came down the. street 
selling balloons, Sally, and Tim, and 
Nancy all wished for a pretty balloon. 
Their father said to the man, ‘‘How do 
you sell your balloons?’’ The balloon 
man said, ‘‘They are 8 cents apiece.’’ 
‘The good father bought three balloons. 
How much did they cost? He gave 
the man a quarter of a dollar. How 





much change did he receive? 
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15. Reggie and Peggy like to play 
marbles. Marbles are 10 cents a dozen. 
How many can Reggie buy with 15 
cents? How many glass marbles at 5 
cents each can Peggy buy with 20 
cents? 


16. Paul lives’ in The 


.Canada. 


postage on letters is three cents in that: 


country. How many three-cent stamps 
can Paul buy for 20 cents? 

17. How many three-cent lead pencils 
can James buy for nineteen cents? 

18. Freddy had a little pony for his 
birthday present. One day he went to 
the blacksmith’s shop with his father 
while the old hurse had new shoes. 
The blacksmith used 7 nails for one 
shoe. How many nails were needed 
for the shoes for the horse? Do little 
ponies ever wear shves? 

19. One day little Marion came to 
school with 5 large apples. She divided 
the apples equally among four girls. 
How much did each girl receive? 

20. Jenny loves to hunt for wild flow- 
ers and four-leaved clovers. ‘Today she 
found 6 four-leaved clovers. She count- 
ed the leaves. How many leaves were 
there in all? 


Manners in Company. 
By Jean Halifax. 
BLACKBOARD SENTENCE WORK. 


1. Boys always remove their hats on 
entering a private house. 

Leave umbrella, hat, wraps and _ rub- 
bers in hall, unless you are shown toa 
dressing room. 

2. As soon as you enter the room, go 
to the host and hostess, and speak with 
them. 

On leaving, say good night to them, 
and make some pleasant, kindly remark ; 
that you have enjoyed the evening 
there, e.g. Be prompt in arriving: 
but don’t be the last one to go. 

3. Rule for introductions: — 

a. Gentlemen should be presented 
to ladies. Formula, e.g., ‘*Miss 
Brookes, allow me to present Mr. Flan- 
ders.’’ 

4. Young men should be present- 
ed to elderly men. 

c. Young women should be pre- 
sented to elderly women. 

d. The name you speak first is the 
name of the one to whom you present; 
the name last spoken being the name of 
the one presented. 

- eé. The two introduced should talk 
together a moment. It would be rude 
to at once turn away, as if you did not 
want to get acquainted with each other. 

4. A gentleman precedes a lady up- 
stairs; follows her coming down. 

5. Don’t cross your feet, girls; and 
don’t tap with them, or make them 
conspicuous in anyway. 

6. Don’t elevate your feet, boys; 
don’t rest them on chair rounds; don’t 
make a noise with them, shuffling them 
or moving them restlessly. 

7. Girls, don’t giggle; for that is 
silly. Smiles and laughter are all 
right in their proper place; but, girls 
and boys both, loud laughter, remem- 


| ber, is not to be indulged in. 


8. Girls, don’t ‘‘gush’’ in company. 
Don’t hug or kiss your ‘‘chum;'’ show 
your affection fur her when you are by 
yourselves, but don’t parade it. 

Never walk or stand with arms 
around each other in public. 























EYESIGHT RESTORED. 


Radium Cures Cataracts and Blindness. 


Our chemist while testing certain prepara- 
tions of Radium and certain Radio active 
» substances found that one of them hada won- 
derful resolvent action on the eyes. His 
mother had eye trouble for years, which re- 
sisted every known treatment. She tried this 
preparation and is now perfectly wel). 
Almost every form of eye disease has been 
treated since then with absolute success, Cat- 
aracts, scums, spots, granulated lids, optic 
nuritis, etc., have all been cured. Write us 
enclosing 4 cents in stamps for book on “Care 
of the Eyes.” 
2 fagiente Flesh Food And Toilet Co., Ltd., 
rson Ave., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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wRi t+) M es Tone 
CATALOGUE and youwill receive byretun 
mail the handsomest tombstone catalogts 
— —_ Ca hye me beautiful illustra 
Sowms eo, kinds and sizesin 
Headstones, Tombstones, 
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UR PAY AFTER RECEIVED TI TER 
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of. Don’ fail to write ie C) REE ToMBston 
CATALOGUE TODAY ifat all inte 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago 


PYR OC GR A FP i Y 
YOU CA 
we a o ins 
AND MAKE MONEY 
Send 35c for catalogue and 
Handsome Photo Frame. 
CHEAPEST PRICED WOOD 
NOVELTIES FOR eae. 
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Closing vd Souvenirs. 
McDONALD & McDONA 
Dept. N., pty W. 123 Street, New York, 


Months Free 


Send us your name and address and we will 
send you The Investor’s Review for thre 
months free of charge. A great journal of 
advice for everybody, Fully illustrated 
Gives latest and most reliable information coi 
cerning industrial, mining, oil and other stocks and 
enterprises. Knowledge is power. Great opportuli- 
ties come and go. = eee ker Get posted 
before investing. Write IN TORS 
REVIEW, 1305 Gaff Bldg. CHICAGO. ILL. 


A Splendid Opportunity. Can we help you? 
THE ROYAL GARMENT HANGER 


Adjusts —_ folds 18 inches to 6 1-2. 
Nickel Plated. Booklet for Postal 


By Mail, 25 cts. 
ROYAL MFG, C0., 
Concord, N. H. 


FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK. 


Our special Decoration! Day free excursion to New 
York is going to be a hummer. Write at once for 
particulars. This excursion is absolutely free to those 
who wish to inspect our Brooklyn lots with a view ol 
purchasing. Our lotsarethe best and sold upon easy 
terms if desired. Address Suite 1:208 Flatirot 


Building, New York Ci ty. 
FRE Puritan rose diamond ring, solid-gold pat 
tern, for selling 20 packages Garfield Pepsi 
Gum, at 5 centsa package, ae quality ; easy sale 
Send pame ; we mail gum, hen sold send money; 
we mail ring. 7th year. AH ofthousands pleased 
customers. Catalog free showing hundreds premiums 
Garfield Gum Co., Box 70:2, Meadville, Pe. . Pa 


If you are too stout write to To Mm 
A. L. Stockham,17C Park Row,Ne* 
York,N. Y. for her new book telling 
how TO REDUCE YOUR WEIGHT) 
POUNDS A WEEK. Purely i 
~~ and harmless. Endorsed *Y 

k mailed FREE in plain sealed letter. 


FIN E VISITING CARDS 


. 35c. postpaid. Strictly high grade, Pontiat 
aa Con 87 Cupples Station. St. Louis, Mo. 


DON’T BE CROSS. oy 
Irritability, nervousness, and dizziness is caused 
disturbance of vision. Cured without medicine. 00 
gymnastic exercises of the Muscles of the eyes is Ne 
s simple remedy. It works wonders. Ful! infor 
mation, circular and endorsemements free on request 
Cluin Optical Co., 118 Merrimack St., Lowell, 
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A Free Scholarship 


FOR FOUR YEARS ~ 











ey In any College, Scientific Institute, 
eS School of Dramatic Art, Oratory or 
ot" Music, Theological Seminary, Com- 
oO mercial School, or a School of Art, 
oO Law, Medicine, Dentistry, or House- 

hold Economics. We will pay all a 
ad expenses for the full course, or else 

give you 


». 34 000 in Cash or ae 


Which do you Prefer ? MMT 
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WE will send Twenty-five Young Men or Young Women who are anxious to secure a Higher Educa- 
tion to any College, Seminary, Academy or Educational Institute that they may select in the 
United States or Canada. It rests with themselves to make the choice, whether they prefer to at- 

tend a regular college, a scientific institute, a school of dramatic art, oratory or music, a theological semin- 

ary, a commercial school, a school of art, law, medicine, dentistry, or household economics. We will pay 
all their expenses for the full course, which means Tuition, Text Books, Board, Clothing, Transportation, 
etc. Or, if the winners prefer, give them $1,000 in Cash every year for four years. 


JUST THINK OF IT! 


We are either going to give you One Thousand Dollars in Cash every year for four years, or else 
send you to any educational institute in the United States or Canada—you to make the choice. We to 
pay all expenses for a full course, which means tuition, text books, board, clothing, transportation, etc. 

These twenty-five prizes will be awarded to the twenty-five who are successful in our competition. 
The competition is open only to those who send us fifty subscriptions to the Brown Book at $1.00 per 
year, and, as pay for getting these subscriptions, we allow a commission of 30%; that is, out of the $50 
which the competitors secure for the fifty subscriptions, we permit them to retain $15 for their work. 

As this competition will close very shortly, would advise you to send in for subscription blanks and 
get to work at once. Your chances are far greater in this competition than in any so far arranged either 
by this or any other firm that have put out competitions of a similar nature. There are comparatively few 
competitors, and if you don’t take advantage of this opportunity now you will always regret it, for it is done 
simply as an advertisement, and it is the last offer of this kind that will ever be made by this firm. 

As to whether we pay our prizes, would say that we have paid out over $300,000 in prizes during 
the past three years —names of prize winners furnished upon request —and as to our ability to pay the 
prizes, we refer you to any mercantile agency. 








Address COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, No. B. B., THE RICHARDS PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
99-101 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE CHICAGO 


The Typewriter that sells at 
its reai value. 























The Chicago sells for 
$35.00 


and is guaranteed the equal of any typewriter at any 
price, and superior in many points. It is not made 
for less money than other machines but sold for 
less. Convincing facts for those who think,on request. 


CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE COo., 


71 Wendell Street, Chicago, Ill. 
318 Broadway, New York. 







































































Uncle Sam Needs You 


Do you know that our Government is in constant 
straits for Stenographers? It's a fact. Civil | 
Service Commissioner will tell you so. 

splendid course (Mail Lessons) in Shorthand a 
Typewriting qualifies you for appointment. ° Sale 
Graduates fully prepared and 
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THE WORKS OF 
sheamore Roosevelt 


Comprising 14 volumes 16mo, 
neatly and substantially bound 
in linen cloth, each volume 
containing an engt ved frontis- 
} piece, printed clear type 

on fine paper. Noothersecon- 
} mendation need be given these 
books than to name their auth- 
or, whose sterling ne oe | and 
courageous American are 
an inspiration to the young of 
our land. 





American Ideals. Part I. 

American Ideals. Part II. 

Wilderness Hunter 

Hunting the Grisly 

Hunting Trips of a Ranchman 

Hunting Trips on the Prairie 

The Spread of English-Speaking People 

In the Current of the Revolution 

The War in the Northwest 

The Indian Wars. 1784-1787 

St. Clair and Wayne 

Louisiana and Aaron Burr 

Naval War of 1812. Vol. I. 

Naval War of 1812. Vol. Il. 
Sold only in complete sets. 


Publisher's +} rset, $7 
Our price, $4. = 


Expressage, if desired prepaid, 88c. extra. 


Special—One set of Roosevelt as listed above together 
with a full cloth bound set of True Stories of Great 
Americans, $5.90. If desired by prepaid canaaienanlods 
$1.25 additional. In many instances expressage will be 
ot ot eg and in such cases the balance will be re- 
un 


Our complete book catalogue listing more than 2,000 
volumes at cut prices sent upon request. 
F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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No Extortion in St. Louis. 


Liberal Accommodations at Mod- 
erate Rates Assured by the 
Administration. 


The management of the St. Louis World’s 
Fair is determined that visitors to the great Ex- 
position shall enjoy ample accommodations at 
reasonable rates, hence under its auspices an 
enormous hotel called The Inside Inn has been 
erected inside the grounds of the Exposition. 

This splendid hostelry is three stories high, 
400 feet wide and 800 feet long. It contains 
spacious parlors, reading-rooms and reception- 
rooms. Its dining-room and restaurant seats 
2,500 people at a time and it contains 2,257 
sleepin apartments. All visitors to this hotel 
enjoy the same service and the same excellent 
table; the range of prices being determined 
simply by the location and size of the rooms. 
The hotel is run on both the European and 
American plans and rates vary from $1.50 to 
$5.50 per day, European, and from $3.00 to 
$7.00, American, including admission. 

The Inside Inn is under the personal super- 
vision and management of Mr. E. M. Statler, 
the well-known restauranteur of Buffalo, which 
fact alone guarantees the high quality of the 
cuisine and service. 

The comfort and convenience thus afforded 
visitors in not having to go outside the grounds 
or of incurring the trouble and crushing of street 
cars and suburban railway service cannot be 
overestimated. Once a visitor is registered at 
The Inside Inn no further admission fee to the 
Exposition is charged, and after a tiring morn- 
ing or afternoon one can readily return to their 
room, wash and rest up, refresh themselves with 
a first-class meal and then turn out and enjoy 
the pleasures of the evening in the Exposition 
grounds, 

The enormous capacity of The Inside Inn as- 
sures good accomodations for all, no matter when 
or in what numbers they come—but those who 
prefer to reserve their rcoms in advance can do 
so now. 

Full details of rates and reservations can be 
had by sending a postal card to The Inside Inn, 
care of Administration Bldg., World’s Fair 
Grounds, St. Louis. 















The Best Way 


to keep well is to be prepared 
against ill. 

Half the enjoyment of summer- 
time is lost to many through over- 
heating and excessive perspiration 
—too often resulting in chills, or 

worse. In the light, airy woolens 
of the Jaeger System there can be 
neither over heating nor chill, as 
they effectually protect against both, 
No vacation outfit complete with- 
out them 












Booklets and ae Free. 
DR. JAEGER CO’S, OWN STORES: 
New York : 806 Fifth Ave.; 157 Broadway. 
Brooklyn : 504 Fulton Street. 
Boston : 280-232 Boylston Street. 
Philadelphia : 1510 Chestnut Street. 
Chicago : 82 State Street. 


Agents in All 
Principal Cities. 
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LEARN BOOKKEEPING FREE 


Would you like to succeed in business, to obtain a 
ng position; to secure an increase in salary. 
the scons? that directs and con- 
usiness enterprises f 
ong the example of Mr. Edw. 7 
So. 5th St., who largely | increased is aby ~ after 
wledge of accounts increases 
y rtunities - Nundrea fold, Our method 
excels all others. You can learn quickly at home, 
without loss of time or money. We guarantee it. 
A GREAT BOOK 
“How to Succeed in Business” is the title of an_exten- 
sive treatise on Bookkeeping and Business. It —_ 
of the best system of —= ever devised, and ex- 


position in lite, It is just the book 
al To advertise our system we wil 
give away 5,000 copies absolutely Sree, without =~ 
+p bimnly pee send FA name 


‘Address Con y--E at Gordeapontioncé Schools, 
64H Schools Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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American History Story. 


By Annie Stevens Perkins. 


Father Joseph Marquette. 


Father Marquette was an illustrious French missionary ot 
noble birth. He was born in Picardy, France. He came to the 
new lands of America to spread the good news of salvation 
among the Indians. Naturally, he came to Canada as there 
were more French people in that part of America. He was a 
very devout and faithful missionary, a man of undaunted cour. 
age and perseverance. As he labored with the different tribes 
of Indians they learned tu love him very truly. He could speak 
the dialect of many tribes. 

From the Indians he learned of.a great river. which flowed 
toward the south which they called the Meschacebe,—mescha 
being for great, and cebe, river. The French tongue has cor- 
rupted the name into Mississippi. 

It became the one desire of Father Marquette’s heart to ex- 
plore this river and to carry to the tribes along its banks the 
message of the gospel. He talked much with the Indians about 
the matter and made a rude map which would give him a little 
idea of the beginning of the journey and the location of a few 
Indian villages which he would pass. 

There was a French merchant at Quebec, M. Joliet, and 
Father Marquette thought that this man would be willing to 
accompany him on’ the expedition. Joliet was willing to go 
and, with a few men to help them and as much Indian corn and 
smoked beef as it was convenient to carry, the party set out 
May 13, 1673, from the French post at Michilimackinac. 

They had a hard time getting to the great river. The 
Nation of Wild Oats was the first tribe they visited after leay- 
ing home. These Indians were very friendly, but they ex. 
pressed great astonishment at the willingness of these white 
men to risk their lives thus. ‘*Why!’’ they said, ‘‘The Great 
River is very dangerous. In it are frightful monsters who 
devour men and canoes together! The Indians along its banks 
will allow no strangers to pass, and the heat is unbearable.’’ 

The Nation of Fire was the next on the map. These Indians 
had a plant whose root is very hot, which they used for snake- 
bites. They sent guides to a river which flowed into the great 
river. It must have been a lonely moment for the explorers 
when their guides left them at the river which flowed toward 
the south and upon which they now embarked, leaving the 
waters that extend toward Quebec This river was called by 
the Indians the Mesconsin (Wisconsin) and, at first, the party 
found it difficult to navigate, but they persevered and on the 
seventeenth of June, 1673, they came into the Mississippi. 
Strange, new lands lay before them. 

On the twenty-fifth of June, they went ashore, finding tracks 
of men. A path led inland. This path they followed and 
found that it led to a large prairie. They discovered a village 
near the banks of the river and two others on a hill not far 
away. They shouted and the Indians left their huts to detiber- 
ate. At length, seeing only the two men, they decided to send 
a peaceful greeting. Four old men, two of them bearing calu- 
mets, or peace-pipes, came to the strangers. Father Mar- 
quette made himself understood to these Indians and told them 
that he wished to visit the tribes along the bank of the great 
river. The people gazed and gazed at the strangers, and listened 
quietly to the message of truth from the lips of the black-robed 
missionary. The explorers were given a feast and presents, and 
an escort accompanied them for a little way upon their journey. 
They were told of the Peketanoni River (the Missouri), whose 
waters were very muddy, and the Ouabouskigon (the Ohio). 
They heard, too, of the ‘‘demon’’ of the river which they must 
meet, but they found it to be ‘‘only a bluff of rocks, twenty feet 
high, against which the river runs with great force and is 
thrown back with a fearful noise.’’ Near by is a narrow channel 
through which the river flows with such rapidity. that it is 
dangerous for canoes. Probably many a canoe had been ‘‘seized 
by the demon of the river,’’ as the superstitious Indians would 
have it. Father Marquette’s party passed in safety and found 
the Sawanese Indians beyond. Also, they encountered mos- 
quitoes and such great heat that they were forced to spread some 
sort of awning above them. 

The Sawanese appeared somewhat unfriendly but decided that 
the strangers meant no harm. These Indians had bought goods 
of Europeans and could tell of the mouth of the river, whence 
the Europeans came. ‘‘You are only ten days from the sea,”’ 
they said. They had guns, knives, axes, shovels, glass beads, 
and bottles. They said the Europeans who came had images 


_and chaplets like Father Marquette’s but they did not seem to 


The Indians 
Father 


have been instructed by these white men. 
described some musical instruments they had seen. 
Marquette talked with these Indians about God. 
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\Helps for Teachers 











Landes’s Outlines, Tables, Sketches, 
Questions and Answers in U. S. History 


(For Class Use.) 
E. formerly teacher of U. 8. 
Patt thoediae a 
The latest and decidedly the best and most complete 
outline in U. 8. History published. Invaluable to teach- 
ers and pupils in studying the subject from any text. 
150 pages, 25 cents per copy, $2.40 per dozen. 





Devices and Recreations in 
U. S. Geography. 


By Inez N, McFee. 


It contains outlines and class plans,directions for map 
drawing and modeling, readings, valuable references, 
devices and recreations, sub for composition, 
search questions, outline maps, and a fund of informa- 
tion not to be found in any one text on Geography. By 
its use Geography can easily be made the most interest- 
ing study in school. 


150 pages, 25 cents. 


Outlines, 





The Children’s Poet 


By LinuzE Faris, Critic Teacher Ohio Terchers’ College, 
Athens, O. 


This charming little book will prove an inspiration to 
to the teacher in presensing to younast = mee real, living 
facts concerning Longfellow, and will influence them to 
Jove him as a child, and later as a man vad pg! 

The ms selected are either introdu or followed 
by stories and descriptive exercises that are sure to ex- 
cite a lively interest among the pupils, whether the book 
is used as a supplementary reader or as a teacher’s hand- 
book. Among the many practical helps it contains for 
the study of the poems presented are su: for 
conversation lessons, questions and ma’ for writ- 
ten and oral language work, questions for oral discus- 
sion, outlines for nature study lessons, etc’, etc, It is 
especially adapted to the needs of second and third 


des. . 
aT is printed in large clear tpye, is attractively illus- 
trated and is bound in strong paper covers. 


50 pages. 10 cents per copy, $1.00 per dozen. 





Living Thoughts For All Ages 
Readers of Graded Memory Gems. 

Pyepared by KATHERINE T. BrycE Supervisor, and F. E. 
PAULDING, Superintendent, of Schoyls, Passaic, N. J. 
Book One for Grades, I, II, III. Book Two for Grades 
IV, V, VI. Book Three for Grades VII, VIII. Each book 

contains about 150 pages. 

Supt. Wm. E. Chancellor of Bloomfield, N. J. writes : 
“IT have examined your Bryce-Spaulding ‘Living 
Thoughts for All Ages: Readers of G Memory 
Gems.’ Each book seems to be admirably adapted to the 
grades for which it is designed. Theselections have been 
made with notable insight into literature and into the 
relations of the mind of the child with the thought and 
aspirations of the adult.” 

Paper, 25 cents. Clotn 40 cents. 





The Individual Child and His Education 
Practical Studies in Education Made in the Passaic 
Public Schools. 
paving De, Renak Soap a Saat Sees ® 3 
The Complete Set of Four Volumes Now Ready. 


Ear! Barnes, of Philadelphia, The Well-Known Educa- 
tional Lecturer and Writer. 

“I have just finished reading the first volume of Th® 
Individual Child and His Education and I want to ex- 
ress to you my pleasure in seeing the work of Dr. Spauld- 
ng put in accessible and att ve form for his fellow- 
students. I have long felt that the teachers of the Pas- 
saic schools were doing the most practical and, at. the 
same time, advanced work in the study of children that 
is being donein the country. The articles in ‘The In- 
dividual Child,’ will tend to carry the spirit of Dr. Spauld- 
ing and his teachers into other schools, and everywhere 
in this country there are teachers who are ready for the 
newer point of view.” 

25 cents per vol. ; 80 cents for the set of four volumes, 





Biographical Series, 

No trouble to interest your pupils in the study of U. Ss. 
History if you will give them an opportunity to read 
these fascinating stories. They should have a place in 
every school and home. 
The Story of Thomas Jefferson. 
The Story of James Otis. 
The Story of John Hancock. 
The Story of Samuel Adams. 
The Story of Benjamin Franklin. 
The Story of John Adams. 
The Story of Alexander Hamilton. 
The Story of George Washington. 
The Story of John Randolph. 
The Story of Daniel Webster. 
The Story of Henry Clay. 
The Story of Abraham Lincoin. 

100 pages, Manila covers, Price 10 cents a copy, 
$1.00 for the entire set. Postage 3 cents per copy, extra. 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 














HINTS AND HELPS 


These people told the strangers of a tribe of fierce Indians 
nearer the sea, called the Mitchigameas. And, truly, there 
was trouble when this spot was reached! With a great noise, 
the Indians rushed out to stay the progress of the white men. 
They had arms and from shore and water, they strove to do the 
strangers harm. The worst danger was from the clubs which 
were thrown but which passed over the heads of the explorers. 
Marquette and Joliet showed the calumet and Indian presents 
and made signs of friendship. In his wonderfully fascinating 
account of the journey, Father Marquette says that the Indians 
were about to ‘‘pierce us with arrows when God suddenly 
touched their hearts’’ and the voyagers were called to come 
ashore. Naturally, they went with some misgivings. 

Marquette tried to converse in six different Indian tongues 
but could not make himself understood. At last, an old man 
who knew the Illinois dialect was sent for and some conversation 
could be held. 


The next tribe visited was the Arkansea. Here was found a 


man who understood and spoke the Illinois dialect easily, and 
this tribe was very friendly. 
From this point, the travelers decided to return home. They 


knew, now, that the river emptied into the Gulf of Mexico, 
instead of somewhere in the vicinity of California, as they had 
half believed, and nothing would be gained by further risking 
their lives. 

It was slow, hard work going back but the journey was at 
length finished. M. Joliet’s notes were lost overboard but 
Father Marquette’s account of the voyage was published in 
France in 1681. It is one of the most authentic and interesting 
to illustrate the early history of Louisiana. Besides the inci- 
dents as related, Marquette described the fish, animals and 
topography of the country as he found it. 

On the return to Quebec with the story of the voyage, a_ uni- 
versal welcome awaited the explorers. The bells of the Cathe- 
dral were tolled merrily, all day, and the bishop and clergy and 
the whole population sang a Te Deum. Gayarre asks of this 
journey. ‘‘Is there not as much poetry in this voyage as in the 
famed vessel of Argos, sailing in quest of the golden fleece?’’ 

Father Marquette afterwards lived among the Miamies, near 
Chicago. One day, he entered a small river on the east shore of 
Lake Michigan,—it was on May 18, 1675. Landing, he erected 
an altar, performed mass, then retired from his companions to 
pray, telling them to seek him in half an hour. He was found 
dead. The river was called the Marquette and the name has 
been continued. 


VERY EARLY EXPEDITIONS ‘TO THE GREAT RIVER. 


Father Marquette learned from the Indians of the South that 
Europeans had come to the river. D. Coxe sent into the beauti- 
ful valley various persons. The expedition fitted out by him in 
1598, consisting of two ships, was the first to enter the mouth of 
the Mississippi and sail up the river. Captain Barr was in 
command. 


The accounts of this expedition tell that the Spaniards called | 


the river the Rio Grande del Norte, while the Indians of the 
North called it the Meschacebe. It 
north and south, having great eastern and western 
‘so that the whole country may be visited by navigable water- 
ways.’’ 

These interesting and fascinating descriptions of those very 
early days appeal to our imagination. The ‘‘lovely river, mak- 
ing pleasant lakes and passing through a lovely country’’ takes 
us into a fairyland of unknown beauty. The eagerly-waiting 
people at home, in England and France, read at length, of its 
wonders. They went, in imagination, to see the high trees 
border the banks, with vines mounting almost to’their tops. 
‘There is no trouble in travel besides what proceeds from the 
vines ramping upon the ground.’’ And after the trees are gone, 
there is the prairie country. ‘‘When you come out of the most 
agreeable shade, you see a most beautiful, level country.’’ 

We like to read a passage like the following: ‘‘Cotton grows 
wild in the pod and in great plenty; it may be managed and 
improved as in our islands and turn to as great account; and in 
time perhaps manufactured either in the country or in Great 
Britain, which will render it a commodity still more valuable.’’ 

Among other things of which these very early visitors be- 
lieved use could be made was the plant of which indigo is made. 
In 1726, culture of indigo was begun in Louisiana, but it was a 
somewhat uncertain crop. It was cultivated until 1794, then 
the cultivation of. sugar, cotton and tobacco began to take its 
place. 

It is interesting to note that, after this ‘‘lovely river’’ and 
this beautiful land became a part of the United States, in 1803, 
trade with foreign lands became more and more profitable. 
Even the far East wanted our products and a caravan of camels 
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The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure? 


Bicycles 


Equipped with 


| Two-Speed Gear | 
{ Coaster Brake ! 


The return of bicycling finds our American roads 
$ greatly improved and the bicycle its: f perfected in design 3 
and construction and equipped with new and marvelous 
devices. 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get catalogues free { 
im our 10,000 dealers, or send stamp for any one of 
them, 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 





: 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT : 


Hartford, Conn, Chicago, Ill, 
“Columbia” “Cleveland” | “Rambier” “Monarch”? 
“Tribune” “Crawford” | “Crescent” “Imperial” 











You See Them Everywhere! 








Fresh, Clear Skin 
and Luxuriant Hair 


If your own efforts fail to keep your skin young and perfect, or 
your hair from Sentng S08, write to me. I can tell you just what to 
do to make your complexion beautiful, your skin free from wrink- 
leapimple, lackhead, spot or blemish, no matter from what cause. 

If you have superfluous hair on your face, arms or body; moles, 
warts, freckles or other blemishes, they can be absolutely removed 
either at your home or at my offices, without the dlightest danger 


or ~—. 

If your hair is falling out or if you have 
dandruff, itching or eruptive scalp, it can be 
speedily cured, it can be fully restored to 
natural vigor and beauty. / 

At my offices, deformed noses, projecting 
ears, drooping eyelids, ete., are corrected by 
simple, painless operations. 

My reputation of 3% years’ standing, and 
the many thousands successfully treated, are 
@ guarantee of my reliability and the 
thoroughness of my methods. Book and full 
information free. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, D. I. 


23 W. 28d St., New York 165 State St., Chicago 
“Dermatologist Woodbury is by far the most prominent spec- 
". Heratd. 





ialist on the skin and scalp in America.’’---.V. ¥ : 
‘Persons afflicted with skin blemishes of any kind, especially 
e the face flock to Woobury’s by the score every day.’’---Chicago 
rioune, 








Arts and Crafts 
Supplies 





When in need write the world’s leading house for Materials and 
Tools for Basketry, Pyrography, Carving,Leather and Repousse 
Work. Special attention to Colleges, Institutions, Evening 





Classes, etc., ete. Catalogues and Pamphlets free, 
F. F. RICK & CO., 


5:27 Main St., - - - - Buffalo, N. Y. 





- EMBROIDER YOUR MONOGRAM 


on Table Linen, Bed Linen, Towels, 


Handkerchiefs, etc, For 25e.1 will 
send perforated pattern of your mono- 
gram, or yourinitial for 5c, (any size 
up to 3in.), and’also stamping tablet 


\ with full directions for using. 
SAMUEL PRYOR, Art Designer 
191 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y., Dept. 14. 








My Health. Half Garter, Sleeve and Skirt Holder for Men, 


Women and Children 


~ S33 
l5c. per pair postpaid 
circulation or tear goods. Self seller. Recommend. 
jans. Handsome, strong, practical, durable. Agents 





Does not sto 
ed by Physte 


wanted. Men and Women. Pleasant profitable vacation. work. 
Illustrated explanatory booklet, and agents terms on request 
MKS. J. L. P. HANNAFORD, a. <«¢ © Sta, F, Cineinnatl, Ohio. 








Visit the Fair 


Thirty days pleasant and profitable work with 
us will supply the funds. Write us, 
PAN-AMERICAN NURSERIES, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















BEES EI me 

















Aca ON 
Ladies Featherweight stestr 





absolutely 
‘and 2 5 ‘ ich, overnas 
sie MU Ghee, Pout 
points equalized, Write sti 
Leather Goods Specialty Co., 
2: West 23rd St., New York ,i?sie. sso Price 


Interest in 1 Strong Bank 


History of 38 ay of Success 
Interest paid Depositors $897,011.67 
rate on annual deposits for 89 years over 5 

rcent. We have depositors in 

mpeg id Stock- 


b 
Mail Department at at awd, 1 fe informe. 
tion. Savi = S Co., 













$ ipreies countries. 
$270,500.00, 









Folding Pocket Cameras $3.00 


Pictures 34¢x33¢ inches. Includes a roll 
of six exposures Eastman Fiim. Can be 
loaded in daylight. Marvelous bargain. 


eon at ey Supplies 
of pe pee ion. The bargains we 
offer Bornt ton se you. Just out—new os. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Bar- 
Lay ye ae free. 
pt.30A,N. Y. Camera Rzchenee. 
114 Fulton St., 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your ee. 


Allen’s Foot=Ease,a powder 
the feet. It cures paintul, swol. “4 
. nervous feet, and instantly 









tight- 
itis J STs oy for 


30, ay test fmon 
¢ WAY. Sold byall 1 tan 
o notacce ¢anin imi- 


“‘$o Easy to Use.” Btores’e; De not acc CAGE 
. FREE p15 ORS PACKA E 


bart mediine f tor Horenaly Sic mats Fano REE pte 
iat Or LEN &. OLMA PK os NY. 
A ONAN 


HEET MUSIC BARGAINS =, 


9c. and 17c. EACH. POSTPAID. 
Instrumental ; 9c. each. Songs; 17c. each. 
Old Black Joe, Variations. Bedelia I'd Tike to Steal You. 
Moth and the Flame, Waltz. wn on the Farm 
She was Bred in ag Kentucky. Azone, Mabel McKinley’ 7 ais, 








Oarol of Bobolin Blue Bell, ‘March 
He Laid Away Suit of ‘of Gray. Where Silvery Golonade Wonds 
If You Love Its Way 


In House Too Much Trouble. Under the © Aanhouss ser Bush 
Songs: 9c. eac Instrumental: 17c. each. 
ip 7 ween ~ ae Time. Uncle Sammy, Two-Ste; 
My Ha: Under Bam ree, Two-Step. 
When Gola was turning Gray. Sunrise Waltzes. 
How I Love My Lu. Star of the Sea, Reverie. 
At Cost of a Woman’s Heart. Gondolier, Intermezzo. 
Violin Solos, 10c. Mandolin Solos, 12c. 
Our music is the same in every particular as what you pur- 
— from your! local music dealer if goals pF meni oy cone 
r; same tit same size; the only ‘erence ti 
or ce. Write for ° PRE £ CATALOG 
Theusands of Pieces as how as 9 Cents, 


[tas MYREX MUSIC C@., it E. 22d ST., NEW YORK 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Dr. Rhodes’ New Hair Remover will in- 
stantly and permanently remove undesirable hair 
from the face, neck, etc. Price, $1. 
We are not afraid to have 
Free Tried yoo iy i 
>. preparation, and you may do so FREE. If 
@] you will send us toc. to cover cost of postage 
we will send you a trial bottle; 


and pac 
ont a = bott  «. co} i a to 


: test. 
A. E. RHODES CO., - 


MORE SALARY. 


We know of a profession that is not crowded,in which situation 
are created daily in excess of the qualified personsand which 
ee the highest salaries with no discrimination on account 

of se ‘rite us, Home Correspondence School, Dept. M., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Lowell, Mass. 











Wonderful Puzzle Ring. 
combining a neat, ojesant Finger Ring th a 
perplexing and fascinating puzzle. 
face IN TWO A aor, 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


HINTS AND HELPS 


was imported in 1850 ‘‘to establish communication between St. 
Louis and San Francisco. 

It is also interesting to read about the later efforts to locate 
the exact source of the Mississippi. Father Marquette entered 
it from the North by way of the Wisconsin River. Various -ex- 
peditions entered it at its mouth with its ‘‘seven channels like 
the river Nile.’’ After our occupation of Louisiana, Zebulon 
M. Pike was sent out to discover the sources of the river. He 
published an account of his joruney which was very interesting. 
Lake Itasca was named as the source of the Mississippi and 
Schoolcraft afterwards wrote the name thus, facetiously: ver 
ITAS. CAput, the words meaning, as the Latin scholars will 
tell you, ‘‘true head.’’ 





June Number Lesson. 


By Eleanor M. Jollie. 


Note: This story may be read to the pupils or written on the blackboard with 
the problems. 


ALL IN THE SWEET JUNE WEATHER. 


Janie was lame, She had been lame ever since she was a wee 
little baby. ‘*‘When she is eight years old,’’ the doctor said, 
‘*she can be cured.’’ And now she was eight years old, and 
there was not: enough money to send her to the hospital in the 
great city fifty miles away. 

Every day Janie’s mother’s face grew sadder, and little Janie’s 
eyes more wistful, as she sat by the window watching the other 
children at play. 

And then a little plan entered the curly heads of the ‘‘Sun- 
shine Workers.’’ ‘The ‘‘Sunshine Workers'’ were twelve little 
girls, who had formed themselves into a club, and who called the 
club the ‘‘Sunshine Workers.’’ 

‘*Let’s have a little sale and use the money to send Janie 
away,’’ said Alice to the others. ‘‘We can have it at my 
house.’’ Now Alice lived in the great white house, with the 
beautiful grounds that stood on the great Avenue of the city. 
The ‘‘club’’ was so pleased with the idea that two weeks later 
a little notice appeared in the paper saying that a ‘‘Paper Doll 
Festival’’ was to be held at Roseland's from two to six o’clock 
in the afternoon of June eighth. 

The day was made on purpose, and the *‘ Festival’’ was such 
a success, that Janie was sent to the hospital and grew into a 
strong, well girl. 


PROBLEMS. 


1. 200 people came to the festival. If each one paid ten cents 
admission, how many dollars were taken at the gate? 

2. Forty-eight lanterns were used to decorate the trees. 
many duzen was that? 

3. Eight yards of yellow bunting, six yards of pink, seven 
yards of red, seven yards of green, and ten yards of white were 
used. How many yards of bunting were used in all? 

4. Amy had charge of the grab box. ‘there were ninety grabs 
in the .box. -At five cents a grab how much did Amy take at 
the grab box? 

Jennie was at the cake table. She had twenty-five cakes. 
The cakes were cut in quarters. How many quarters were there? 

6. Each quarter sold for ten cents. How much was that tor 
each cake? How much did Jennie take on her table? 

7. One-third of the club had charge of the paper doll table. 
How many little girls was that? How many little girls did that 
leave to do other things? 

8. There were seven dolls in pink dresses, eight dolls in blue, 
ten dolls in violet, eight dolls in white, fifteen dolls in red, and 
one-sixth as many in other colors. How many dolls in all? 

9. At seven cents each, how much did the dolls sell for? 

10. Extra dresses could be bought for the dollies, for three 
cents each, and hats for two cents. If May bought four dolls, 
six dresses and four hats, how much money did she spend? 

11. The paper, out of which the dollie’s dresses were made, 


How 


Teacher’ $ Vacattons: 


Ideal Facilities, With Every Home Ciunian, he 


- Both Teachers and Students, at fhe World’s Fair. 


- School teachers and scholars who are desirous 
of utilizing, to the full, the educational benefits 
to be derived from the World’s Fair of St. Louis, 
cannot do better than make their headquarters 
at the Inside Inn. 

Situated, as it is, right inside the grounds, in 
the midst of a magnificent forest of giant oaks, 
and being fully equipped with every possible 
modern convenience, it forms an ideal place in 
which to sojourn. 

The time, money and annoyance saved by 
doing away ‘with all tiresome journeys in crowd- 
ed street cars and suburban trains to and from 
the grounds each day, cannot be over-estimated. 

The rooms, 2,257 in number, are large, and 
light and many of them have private baths at- 
tached. The rates range from $1.50 to $5.50 per 
day on the European plan and from $3-00 to $7.00 
per day on the American plan. 

Reservations can be made up to December rst, 
and an interesting booklet, giving full details, 
may be obtained by addressing a postal to the 
Inside Inn, World’s Fair Grounds, St. Louis. 








PERFECT COFFEE! 


Any one can make it in ONE 
minute by using an 


“EXCERPT A” 
Coffee Pot. 


Will reduce your coffee bill 34 and 
give you better coffee than you ever drank. 
Send for our catalog of best household specialties. 
ives wanted in each town. 
HOUSEHOLD MFG. CO., 
110 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Kitchen Queen 
CABINET 


FREE 


With this or. 













This is the peer 
ofall bargains ever 
offered by our- 
selves or others. 







? 
: 
: 


nd no money 








Se 
if within five hundred miles; | 10 Ibs. Best . Sugar. . 3.39 
if further ant one, =e au 5 lbs. J. and M. Ceffee.... 1.40 
you want order 2 lbs. Majestic Tea....... 1.0 
Cabinet and cn 10 lbs. Best Head Rice..... . % 
= by first freight to oar 2 1-lb. cans Baking Powder. .0 
earest station for examina- | 10 lbs. 8. CO. Prunes....... - 60 
tion. If cabinet and groceries | 1 lb. Cocoanut, Shred... .. 20 
are satisfactory on examina- | 25 l’ge bars Laundry Soap . . 1.0 
tion pay agent $9.99 or $8.99, | 10 bars Scouring Soap..... . 5 
if $1.00 has hing "been sent. and | 3 £1b. baz Castile Soap: <<: “x 
rges. . refuse thi -lb. can e's 
po weeks 2 4-0z. Lemon I tract oc. 
If ‘preferable ve oud 3 you| 2 402. i extort, ++. 
rder a five drawer a8 4 

Oak Oui Ghifioner f for $1.00 extra. ri Tos. Gloss Starch....... 4 
Dinner sets, silver sets, rugs, | 1 can Cinnamon. R 
shoes, Morris choirs and lcan Mustard .......... . 2 
(Bagg EB) tj ~~ 2 
orders. or free | 2 ibs. Dest Haisins....... » iD 
Catalogue No. 6F10. oS 
CURTIS-WIL.LIAMS co., CHICAGO 


rence—Am. Exchange Bank. 














Earn big money —e newspaper and 
“ry onan ¢ articles, We train by mail to 





do e ar peeeee of this work. Send | for 

re low 

Sprague Sehool of ition, 
204 Majestic -, Detroit, Mich. 











HAND PAINTED CHINA 


Belt-pins and Button-sets. The proper finish for .- shirt waist. 
Belt lien, $1.00 each. Button set of 3 for $1.00. jal offer. 
Stock pins 50c each. Designs, pink or red roses, — forget- 
me-nots or heads. Wedding gifts in china decorated to order. 


list for stam 
MRS WM. MSULTON,. e a Dept. A., Lynn, Mass 





came in oblongs 
forty eight 
incheeg long and 
thirty-six inches 
wide. It took 
a piece of paper 


i i tely than our richly e ved, latest style, handsome J: eweled 1 
eight inches 00 watch will run mo more accural oy pits frown, — oo sree 
g A Sevement watch. ’ It has a Double nating-Cace, vores Oe ear tat oe aanent Fang pusene, PRY 


long and six 


3 5 Sepulseer and erred am 
inches wide for 


ent. Send us this “ad. with your name. fei 
each dress. How the watch to your express office C. 0. D. and expresscharges. We are so sure that you will — x. 
man dresses * watch that we will send it co : =56 a expe ean exprens go chatges and the * e : Ak 
i i ate wheth at the —— tne ean es a aoa. We send FR EE with the Ladies’ watch 


could be made 
out of each 
oblong? 





TEACHERS ATTENTION!! 
$50 WATCH | 


LADIES’ OR GENTS’ SIZE WATCH 


‘he movement is J jeweled and is stem-wind 
and has double sunk second dial. These watches have been ¢ 


arantee for 25 years for both case and move- 
regulated, a we send a binding written su aramtec for 25 your mice adiressand we will send 


State whether 
-y iceaeeene 50-inch gold laid Lorgnette chain and stone set slide, or with the 
engraved vest chain with intaglio charm. Answer now—to-day. 
NATIONAL CONSOLIDATED WATCH CO., 
This Firm is throughly reliable.—Publisher. 
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Dept. 118. CHICAGO, 
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ae 3) Shoes 


SEND NO MONEY. 


These are high igh-grade Men’ eset Nene dil = 


$end NO MONEY. 
rite for order blank. 

8 cents buys Gu 3.50 Patent 
Leather Shoes for both men and: women; alsoa 


yariety of other good shoes, of which we will 
send you full description if you write us. 


98 Cc ts buys this g 
en Ladies’ hand- 
some, new style elastic instep, cn 
Shoe, made of special vici kid. 

on the most stylish last, with 
Patent Leather tip. The elas- f 
tic instep makes the shoe ff 
self-adjusting for a high or f 
low instep, and insures com- 

fort to the wearer; sizes 2% 

to8: widths A to E E. Guar- 
anteed equal to shoes sell- 

ing in stores and from 

other catalogues at @ 


50 to 
SEND NO MONEY. 
but. if ~~ want 
a 83.50 pair of 


Send no Money. 


ing 
to examine them if shipped subject to exami- 
pptica and approval payment, simply say 
@ postal card ‘‘send me order blank,” We 
will also send you description of our New Sys= 
tem , Free, nearly 1,000 page Ca 
which will save you dealer’s profits on not 
only shoes but everything w in home. 
Highest bank, commercial and customer’s ref- 
erences. Address GLOBE ASSOCIATION, 
256 to 267 Wabash Avenue. 


WOMEN 
WHY SUFFER 


We Have Cured Thousands Who Had 
Been Pronounced Incurable, and 
We Can Cure You. Let Us Prove it 

Read Our Offer. 





to You. 


Mrs, Willis, of Bruce, Ind. Ter. writes: ‘When 
Ilook back two months and see myself acomplete 
Wreck and unable to walk more than a few steps without col- 
lapsing, I come to realize how wonderful has been my gain. I 
&m now doing my own work, washing and all, and feel no bad 
effects from it, wh Your t t has certainly been a 
tevelation to me, for I had given up all hope of ever being well 
again. I would not take a thousand dollars for what you have 
done forme. Iam telling all my lady friends of your wonder- 
ful treatment, and I am sure you will hear from some of them. 
They think my improvement has been remarkable.’ 

Do you suffer from female disease or weakness of any kind? If 
%0, why not let useure you? We've made aspecialty of these dis- 
eases for over 30 years, and have cured thousands who had given 
up hope of a cure and were ready to undergo an operation as a 








NORMAL INTSRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Primary Problems for June 


By Helen Deane 


1. Harold has a little strawberry bed. His papa gives him 
3 cents for every box which he fills. Harold picked 7 boxes ; 


how much money did he earn? His father paid him in five 
pieces of money ; what were the pieces of money ? 

2. Antoine has saved two dimes. 
trolley can he take P 


3. On June thirteenth there is a new moon ; on June twen- | 
how many days elapse | 


How many rides on the 





ty-seventh there will be a full moon ; 
between the new and the full moon ? 

4. If one star in our flag has five points, how many points | 
have 4 stars. 

5. Upon Flag Day 20 pupils marched in 4 rows about our 
new flag; how many children in a row ? | 
6. Upon Bunker-Hill Day the soldiers marched down the 
Street. Little Fred ran to the window to see them. It took 
the soldiers just a quarter of an hour and five minutes to pass | 
the house ; how many minutes was this ? | 

7. James has a vacation of the months of June, July, 
August, and one week in the month of September ; how many 
weeks’ vacation has he P 

8. Donald had a birthday on the tenth of June. His papa 
gave him a new bicycle. Donald can ride at the rate of 7 
miles an hour. How many miles can he ride in 2 and 1-2 
hours P 

g. Helen has a little pansy bed. She picked 4 pansies and 
then she tried to paint a picture of them. How many petals 
did she paint ? Let us try to draw a picture of her 4 pansies. 

10. How many days from  Bunker-Hill Day to June 
thirtieth ° 

11. Mildred and Malcolm like ice-cream ; do you? During 
the last week of June Malcolm ate 2 plates of ice-cream every 
day, and Mildred ate 1-2 a plate of ice-cream every day ; how 
many plates of ice-cream were eaten by both r 

12. Nine little girls went to the woods to have a little walk 
and lunch. Dorothy carried three oranges. How did she 
divide them equally among the nine girls ? What part of an 
orange did each little girl receive ? 

13. Maro bought one dozen marbles ; then his uncle gave 
him 7 beautiful glass marbles ; how many marbles had Maro 
then ? 

14. Miriam took 7 cherries from a basket that held 20 ; then 
she put back 5 of them; how many cherries were then in the 
basket ° 

15. Five boys and four girls were on their way to school 
one fine June morning when they met a little boy who had a 
large bouquet of meadow-pinks. He gave every little boy and 
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A JUNE BARGAIN 
FOR YOU 


A dainty, fashionable 
well-fitting, delightfully 
cool voile suit is just 
what you want for sum- 
mer wear. If you are go- 
ing to attend the Chautau- 
qua, it is just the very thing; 
nothing will make you look 
lee feel better, and if 
you are going to stay at , 
ome or go elsewhere, >» 
you want tolooknice 7 
just the same. We f 
make only one 
class of garments, 
the class that al- 


right. 

Our special teach. 
ers’ June bargain 
prices willmake one 
to it your measure 
in a way that will please 

ou EXCELLENTLY 

ELL, and at an as- 
tonishing LOW figure. 
We did it LAST JUNE 
and are still better ff 
able to do it agair 
this season, 7 

We are mak- 
ing special bar- 
gain prices to 
teachers for 
June only 


upon our entire lot of fabrics for voile suits and 
skirts, silk shirt waist suits as well as our tailor- 
made gowns, 


An Unexcelled Opportunity 
For 30 Days 


Each garment made to your measure! Guaran- 
teed to fit and fit perfectly OR NOPAY! Hundreds 
of your fellow subscribers have approved of our 
styles and are wearing the product of our looms 
and needles, We oniy want 4 ehanes to satisfy you in 
the same way. Send for our special June offers for 
teachers today. 


0. T. MOSES & COMPANY, 
338 Moses Bldg., * Chicago. 











Cash or Installment Paid 
Trips 
If you want to go 


To the Country for a week or 
more, the Seashore, the Mountains, 
across the Continent, around the 
World, to the St. Louis Exposition 
or any Convention or Assemblage, 
We will arrange all details and you 

can pay cash or in installments. 


Travel and Vacation Company, 


117 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 














THE SANITARY WASHING MACHINE, 

A marvelous invention that 
has successfully overcome all 
objections to a wooden washer. 

4ace curtains, comforters, 
clothing,etc.. wasned perfectiy 
clean. without tearin Myde 
of Galvanized Steel. ‘Surat le, 
simple and effective, Sent on 
trial. A modern machine at a 
price within the reach of al}. 

Agents want to introduce 
this remarkable machine. 
the industrious kind we offer 
inte resting inc me eme nts and 

clusive territo 
The Sanitary Laundry Mochinery Co., 26 Sixth St. Tell Cy, Ind. 


Value $15.00. Price $5. 


Solid 14-kt. gold Marquise 
Ring, set with 
combinations of 
Ss rubles, emeralds and sap 
>. phires, sent prepaid on re- 





various 
pearis, 


t waist. t ey sg og a special Legg wort 4 — and oie 

I offer. case, and go to oundation of the trouble @ remove the : a8 4 s . " » ; k ij | } rive eipt of price, $5.00. IL 
—; causes. strengthen and tone up the affected organs and tissues, ’ > IYINKS Iw man INKS IC 1 GIVE ceip price, $5.00, us 

; _— and make you as strong and healthy as it is possible oa ~~» to eV ery little girl - pretty } , y } 5 trated catalogue mailed 

oe ce we enue give you toot pe Da free upon request 


, Mass 


—_—— 





y 

we have cured after all other known remedies had failed. but 
we want you to KNOW what the treatment will do for YOU; and 
for this purpose we will send you a $2.50 treatment as a test 
We make absolutely no charges for this, and what is more, you 
re in no ways bound to continue the treatment if you do not 
desire. Many are cured by this test treatment. Why not test it 

ourself, and know what it +e dofor YOU. Address Dr. Pee 

itute of Health. 6 Creek, Mich. 





“FREE TO TEACHERS ONLY” 
With the understanding that it snall be returned to us 
Within one month, we will loan information of great 
— worth hundreds of dollars to any teacher in- 
terested in the development of mind and “body. Sim- 


fey, Cacione stamp with your address, to Success | 


ool of Hygiene, Newburgh, N.Y 





Pieces of Sheet Music, large print, full size 





away ° 
16. | have a quarter of a dollar; to how many children can 
| give 2 pennies each, if | keep 5 pennies for myself ? 


17. Dimple and Dot and Dan went to the seashore. They 


dug in the sand, hunted for crabs and dug clams and had such | 


a nice time ; Dimple carried home 5 pretty shells, Dot carried 
home 8 clams and Dan carried home 6 crabs; how 


many | 


CLARKE & CO.,781 T. Broadway.New York 


BREYOORTA 


THE PERFECT FLESH FOOD. 


Absolutely the best article on tae market for 

dev retoning BUST, NECK. ARMS, etc. 

— ickl Tea harmlessly and permanently. 
nequal 

amen wo Seautifier and Wrinkle Eradicator. 





‘things did they take home from the seashore ? | 

18. Ina has 8 roses, David has 3 roses and Mamma has 7| 

60 ee. | TOSES ; eactr one gives away two roses; then how many have 
y’ T AUCTION. 8 


Pistols, Military Goods, (Illustrated), 15c, 
Mailed ée, stamps. F. Bauberman,si9 Broadway, N.Y they in all. 


equal to 50c. edition. Sent 
ay eg pore id, for 10 CEN NTS | 

or 15 Pieces for ur money refunded if not | 
Matisfied, A. OMO MUSIC CO. 2146 Filth Ave., N. ¥ | 


Fifty cents a box, mailed In plain package. 

Send ten cents (stamps or coin) for BRE- 
f BROCHURE and 

trial box of BR EVOORTA, 

Brevoort Co., 15 Park Row, N. Y. City. 
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The Seeds of the Maple Tree. 


By Mrs. Ada McConnaughey. 


The funniest little wriggling things 
Had grown on the maple tree, 

They had little fat bodies with thin green wings, . 
And were as restless as they could be. 


They fluttered and turned and twisted about 
In. the most inexcusable way 

And seemed to say in a wee husky shout, 
**We’re determined to fly away.”’ 


The gay little breezes that came and went 
Through the maple boughs, wide and high, 
Learned of the maple seeds’ discontent 
And told of it with a sigh. 


And the birds that lived in the maple tree 
So busy and happy all day 

Were shocked and surprised that the fat little seeds 
Were planning to run away. 


But the sun with a smile looked down from the sky 
And urged the young rascals along, 

‘‘Hurry up, hurry up, and begin to fly, 
Why do you tarry so long?’’ 


So they scrambled and tugged with all their might 
And rested not night nor day 

Till at last they were ready to take their flight 
And merrily sailed away. 


Away out over the school house bell 
And over the flower beds 

They whirled and turned till they finally fell, 
Do you suppose they bumped their heads? 





School Superintendents and Supervision. 


The duty of knowing what can and ought to be 
accomplished in the elementary schools, and of know- 
ing, furthermore, which of the schools are and which 
are not, doing satisfactory work devolves, of course, 
upon the superintendent; for if supervision has any 
purpose whatever, it is to see that the schools are 
conducted upon a plane of reasonable efficiency. 

If we accept this much, we also agree that the 
fundamental condition of successful supervision is 
constituted by knowledge of the best that can be 
done; for it is evident that the term ‘‘efficient ser- 
vice’’ can convey no definite meaning unless based 
upon a clear conception of what our most successful 
teachers have been able to accumplish. And if this 
be true, it is equally true that the fundamental con- 
dition of successful supervision has not yet come into 
being; for standards in educational achievement are 
as yet absolutely unknown. In brief, up to the 
present time, every superintendent has been simply 
a law unto himself, and supervision has been merely 
a haphazard affair. 

In thus criticising supervision, I desire to empha- 
size the fact that my remarks are directed against 
our system of supervision, and not against the su- 
perintendents themselves, who, as a rule, ure ex- 
tremely earnest and hard-working men. In a word, 
the difficulty does not lie with the supervising of- 
cers, but is due, fundamentally, to the perverted view 
that the teacher’s efficiency must be estimated by 
what she knows and by the methods she employs, and 
not by what she accomplishes. In consequence of 
this, the supervising officers have largely lost sight 
of results, and have concentrated their efforts upon 
observing their teachers at work and upon teaching 
them psychology aud methods. And this again has 
led to the current view that the efficiency of a super- 
intendent must be estimated by the number of visits 
he pays to the schools, the amount of psychology he 
knows, the number of teachers’ meetings he holds, 
the breadth of his course of study, the character of 
his reports, etc., etc.; while the actual worth of 
supervision must not be looked for in the ways and 
means by which it approaches the educational prob- 
lem, but in the extent to which it realizes its pur- 
poses, z. ¢., the extent to which the schools succeed 
in developing intelligence and efficiency in the 
children; and this can only be tested by testing the 
intelligence and efficiency of the children.—Dr. rf 
M. Rice in the April-June Forum. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


Order. 


By H. C. Shelton. 


If a teacher expects good order his own actions 


should be of such a. nature as to show the pupils 
under him that noise and bluster do not enter into 
his make up. I have seen teachers who made more 
disturbance scolding and fretting about some small 
act ofa pupil, than a dozen such actions could 
possibly make. Others take it by turns, one day as 
‘‘tight as a jug’’ the next allowing pupils to have 
their own way. 
day of the year. 
workshop.’’ With this fact in view pupils should 
be kept busy if you expect them to be orderly. 
‘*Oh,’’ says someone, ‘‘how will you keep the smaller 
ones busy?’’ I would say, give them a work to per- 
form. Some number work, some simple drawing, 
or, in fact, anything that will interest them. When 
they get tired give them a recess ana when they 
return they will feel more like work again. The 
following isa very good plan for keeping small pupils 
busy: Procure some letter son small squares of paper. 
Let the pupils take these and form sentences and 
words from them. 
from which to get these ideas. 
above they will readily form words and sentences. 


Discipline should be alike each 
‘‘An idle mind is the devil’s 


Give them small picture cards 
By use of the letters 


Primary pupils may be taught local geography 


very readily by getting some sand and placing it on 








a table in the rdom, then talking with them about 
their immediate town or country, and helping them 
to make a ‘‘picture’’ of it on the sand, locating 


_branches and other things.with which they are 


familiar. Then their county and state may be 
taught in the same way. If you have never tried 
this you will be surprised with the result. Children 
will learn this very readily. Be careful and do this 
in such a way that the pupils will be attracted by it 
and led to repeat the act. No iron-clad rule can be 
given for keeping order, for different circumstances 
call for different methods. But it is one vital mat- 
ter in school work. 





Things Worth While. 


By Supt. C. S. Coler. 


To strengthen the will of pupils. 

To cultivate the habit of industry. 

To create a love for good books. 

To build up a school library. 

Jo gain the respect and love of your pupils. 

To make pupils self-governing. 

To inspire pupils with a desire to be useful. 

To have a definite plan for each day’s work. 

To cultivate self-reliance and self-confidence in 
pupils, , 

‘To encourage growth in character and in work. 








Library Series of History and 
Biography. 
42Titles. Ornamental Cloth Binding. 
Mm Aseries of 42 titles of Biography and 
y History, telling the lives of the most 
wm celebrated persons known in all ages. 
ama Printed on extra paper from large new 
| ¥ type and bound in substantial cloth 
binding, with illustrations. 

“Biography is the most universally 
mi pleasant, and the most universally 
s 7} profitable of all reading. Biography 
is the only true history.”"—Carlyle, 










801 Alexander,the Great, Life of, Jacob Abbott 

802 Alfred the Great, Life of, Jacob Abbott 

808 Benedict Arnold, George Canning Hill 

804 Benjamin Franklin, Life of, An Autobiography 
805 Bayard Taylor, Life of, Russell H. Conwell 

806 Captain John Smith, Life of, W. Gillmore Simms 
807 Daniel Boone, Life of, Cecil B. Hartley 

808 Daniel Webster, Life of, Rev. Joseph Banvard 

809 David Crockett, Life of, An Autobiography 

810 Elizabeth, Queen of England, Life of, Jacob Abbott 
811 George Washington, Life of, M. L. Weems 

812 ey * praatey, African Explorer, Life of, A. Montefiore, 


813 Hernando Cortez, Life of, Jacob Abbott 

814 Holmes, Life of, E. E. Brown 

815 Horatio Nelson, Admiral, Life of, Robert Southey 
816 Joan of Arc, Life of, Jules Mitchelet 


‘ 817 John Paul Jones, Life of. James Otis 


818 Julius Cesar, Life of, Jacob Abbott 

819 Kit Carson, Life of, Charles Burdett 

Lincoln, Life of, Phebe A. Hanaford 

822 Lowell, Life of, E. E. Brown 

823 Marie Antoinette, Life of, Jacob Abbott 

824 Mary, Queen of Scots, Life of, Jacob Abbott 

825 [Military Career of Napoleon, Montgomery B. Gibbs 

826 Napoleon Bonaparte, Life of, P. C. Headley 

827 Nathan the Martyr Spy, Charlotte Molyneaux 
Holloway 

828 Oliver Cromwell, Life of, Edwin Paxton Hood 

829 Whittier, Life of, W. Sloane Kennedy 

830 William the Conqueror, Life of, Jacob Abbott 

831 America, History of, Hezekiah Butterworth 

833 Civil War, History of, Mrs. C. Emma Cheney 

834 Egypt, History of, Clara Erskine Clement 

835 India, History of, Fannie Roper Feudge 

836 Mexico, History of, Frederick A. Ober 

837 Netherlands, History of, Alexander Young 

838 Russia, History of, Nathan Haskell Dole 

839 Spain, History of, Jas. A. Harrison 

840 Switzerland, History of, Harriet D. 5. Mackenzie 

841 Wonder Stories of History, Mrs, Frances A. Humphrey 

842 Wonderful Stories of Travel, Earnest Ingersoll 


Publisher’s price $ 1.00 
ric r dozen 5-04—42¢. each 
Riy thirty titles 12.00—40c. each 


Transportation is le rehaser. One specimen co 
for examination, yt Sel desum saiea tt 1 comms extra 
added for mailing. 


Five Volume Sets. 





==, These sets are 
printed on a_ good 
grade of paper, in 
i] good type and are 
| substantially bound 
in uniform cloth 
binding. Five Vols, 
in each set. 


1681 Rudyard Kipling’s Works, Five volumes as follows: 
Soldiers Three. Barrack Room Ballads. Plain Tales from the 
Hills. The Phantom, Rickshaw. The Light that Failed. 


1632 Mary J. Holmes’ Works, Five volumes as follows: 
Tempest and Sunshine. Lena Rivers. English Orphans, 
Meadow Brook. Homestead on the Hillside. 

1637 Edna Lyall’s Works, Five volumes as follows: 

A Hardy Norseman. Donovan. We Two. In the Golden 
Days. Won by Waiting. 

1639 Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Works, Five volumes as follows: 

* he Scarlet Letter. House of the Seven Gables. Mosses from 
an Old Manse. Twice-Told Tales. Tanglewood Tales. 

1640 Marie Coreili’s Works, Five volumes as follows: 
Romance of Two Worlds. Thelma. Vendetta. Wormwood. 
Ardath. 

1641 Rosa N. Carey’s Works, Five volumes as follows: 

Not Like Qther Girls. Queenie’s Whim. Esther. Only the 
Governess. Mary St. John. 

1642 Victor Hugo’s Works, Five volumes as follows: 

By Order of the King. History of a Crime. Hunchback of 
Notre Dame. Ninety-Three. Toilers of the Sea. 

1643 Jules Verne’s Works, Five volumes as follows : 

Tour of the World in 80 Days. From the Earth to the Moon. 
800 Leagueson the Amazon. The Mysterious Island. 20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea. 

1644 The Leather-Stocking Tales, Five volumes as follows: 
The Deerslayer. The Last of the Mohicans. The Pathfinder. 
The Pioncers. The Prairie. 

1645 Cooper’s Sea Tales, Five volumes as follows: 

The Red Rover. The Two Admirals. The Pilot. Wing and 
Wing. The Water Witch. 

1646 Macaulay’s History of England, Complete in five volumes. 

1617 G. A. Henty’s Works, No. 1, Five volumes as follows: 
With Lee in Virginia. True tothe Old Flag. With Wolfe in 
Canada. Captain Bayley’s Heir. By Right of Conquest. 

1618 G. A. Henty’s Works, No. 2, Five volumes as follows: 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. Under Drake’s Flag. In Freedom's 
Cause. One of the 28th. The Young Carthaginian. 

1649 L. T, Mead’s Works, Five volumes as follows : 

The Palace Beautiful. Polly. A Sweet Girl Graduate. A 
World of Girls. A Young Mutineer. 
Pubilsher’s Price, per set $ 3.00 
Our Price 1.30 
Transportation, extra, ifprepaid 6Sc. per set 














F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, New York. 
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Heart Culture. 


(Continued from page 27.) 
planting. They want to cross the river 
without having learned the correct 
route. They are tempted to leave 
school before they have mastered the 
cover. 

Remember the ferryman and his 145, - 
000 miles— 

From the‘‘ Young People's Weekly.” 

Tuesday— 

‘The secret of a sweet and Christian 
life is learning to live by the day. It 
is the long stretches that tire us so.’’ 

Wednesday — 

One step more and the race is ended: 

One word more and the lesson’s done; 
One toil more and a long rest follows 

At set of sun.—Christina Rossettz. 

‘Thursday— 

‘One day at a time— 
A very good rhyme 

A good one to live by, 
A day at a time.’’ 

Friday— 

Be fit for the wall; square, polish, 
prepare thyself for it; do not limit thy- 
self to the bare acquisition of such 
knowledge as is absolutely necessary for 
thy present position; but rather learn 
languages, acquire useful information, 
stretch thyself out this way and that, 
cherishing whatever aptitudes thou 
findest in thyself; and it is certain thy 
turn will come. Sooner or later the 
builders will be glad of thee; the wall 
will need thee to fill a place in it, quite 
as much as thou needest a place to 
occupy in the wall.—/. -. French. 


Nature’s School: 

It is not necessary to advise a boy to 
live outdoors all he can. He takes to 
it ‘‘like a duck to water.’’ And that 
is as it should be. And the girls enjoy 
the summer sunshine, though not quite 
as apt to live in it as their brothers 
are. So you will all attend the school 
of Nature this summer. 


But will you learn her lessons? That 
is another question. 
Look for the soul of Nature. Find 


the ‘‘hidden truths’’—‘‘sermons in 
stones, books in the running brooks, 
and good in everything’’—and make 
this vacation a Nature Summer. The 
Book of Nature is a fascinating one. 
But some who read it merely skim its 


pages. Look deep, and you'll find the 
treasures. Don’t make your Nature 
study a surface fad, but a genuine 
pleasure and inspiration. 
Monday— 
So, then, believe that every bird that 
sings, 


To the pure spirit, is a word of God. 
—Hartley Coleridge. 
Come forth unto the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 
— Wordsworth. 
Tuesday— 
Nature never did betray 


The heart that loved her; ‘tis her 
privilege 

Through all the years of this our life, 
to lead 


From joy to joy: for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil 
‘tongues, 
Rash judgments, 
selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, 
nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 


nor the sneers of 


Our cheerful faith, that all which we 
behold 
Is full of blessings. 
—William Wordsworth in Tintern 
Abbey. 
Wednesday— 


And every common bush afire with God; 

But only he who sees takes off his shoes. 
—Mrs. Browning. 

‘‘The summer adds new and inex- 

haustible sources of instruction. Every 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS ‘WORLD 





leaf teems with life; the air is filled 
with the sounds of animated and joyous | 
existence; the earth abounds with 
proofs of divine beneficence, wisdom 
and power.’”’ 
Thursday— 
OUT IN THE FIELDS. 
The little cares that fretted me, 
I lost them yesterday, | 
Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play, 
Among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 
Among the‘singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. 
Friday— 
The foolish fears of what might pass 
I cast them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay, 
Among the husking of the corn 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where ill thoughts die and good are 
born— 
Out in the fields with Ged. 
— St. Paul's. 


Do the Best You Can. 


And isn’t it, my boy or girl, 
The wisest, bravest plan, 
Whatever comes or doesn’t come, 





And every flower that stars the elas- | 


tic sod, 
And every thought that happy summer 
brings, 





The 
OCULARSCOPE 
FREE 







Get Your Glasses at Wholesale 


Examine your own 
eves without an oc- 
ulist. Send for our 



















“ Ocular Scope,” 

the latest Invention 

of the 20th century. 

SENT » with 
our beautiful fllustrated catalogue of spectacles and eye- 
glasses, MAIL ORDER ONLY. Send to-day. 
GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTTCIAan s 
J 481 Houseman Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 












| Don’t think there’s always safety 


| And don’t suppose you know more 








To do the best you can? 


Where no danger shows; 





‘Than anybody knows. 


For each, content in his place should | 
dwell, 

And envy not his brother; | 
And any part that is acted well | 
Is just as good as another. 


For we all have our proper sphere below, 
And this is a truth worth knowing 
You will come to grief if you try to yo 
Where you never made for going. 


There are very many pleasant things, 
As many pleasant tones, 
For those who dwell by cottage hearths 
As those who sit on thrones. 


If you have tried and have not won, 
Never stop for crying; 

All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying. —Phebe Cary 





























Listen! THREE REASONS WHY! 


I WANT an ARMY of WORKERS to EARN $100 to $800 MONTHLY. 


T want them to co-operate with me in special introduction work on 
my Fountain Brush and Bath System. Teachers, ministers, stu- 
dents, and all others who are open for some special work during the 
summer months do you accept my proposition. 


LISTEN !—Never Before has such an opportunity been offered you. 
{ have had 25 years experience in Agency Work. [ have had in my 
employ no less than 10,000 agents many of whom have grown rich un- 
der my instructions. | know my business, I can teach you how 
to succeed 

LISTEN !—I own and control a dozen patents of my own Invention, but 
consider the ‘‘Allen’’ Fountain Brush the greatest achievement of my 
life’ Do you ask why 

FIRST:— The “Allen” Fountain Brush can be used with or without Bath- 
room, It is the Only Brash by which Friction, a Regulated Shower and Massage 
can be applied to any part of the body. The only Sanitary, Self-Cleaning Bath 
Brush. Opens pores, washes with clean water. Thoroughly cleanses skin, 


imparts healthy slow, insures clear complexion, bright eyes, rosy cheeks, cheer- 
ful spirits, sound sleep. 
SECOND :—For Centuries man has sought a simple and Practical Bath,---a vale 
‘i 


search until the advent of ‘‘Allen’’ system. Now, City homes, Country homes. 
Roomers, Campers, and Travelers, in fact everyone may enjoy a Perfect Bath 
wherever water is obtainable. 


LISTEN !—My system is endorsed by the medical profession, physical 


culturists and all who have had the opportunity of Testing it, The 
Field 1s Wide will You be one to help introduce it. 


Tym: —Its Low Price Brings it within the Reach of 








Superb Style Fountain Brush 
Solid brass holder highly 
nickled. Hard rubber brush 
back and handle, Brush ad. 


justable to holder. 








Portable Outfit, one Allen Foun- 
tain Brush,a Sanitary Metal 





Superb Fountain Brush,with 
Portable Outfit, $6.00. 


Safety Floor Mat 
Is easily carried and 
emptied. Holds 
several gallons. 
Catches all spray. 

Price $1.5 


lic Fountain (3qt. Rubber 
Water Bag can be used for 
Fountain sent in place of 
Metallic Fountain if or 


Bathrvom Outfit, one Allen 
Fountain Brush, six feet 
High Pressure Hose with 
Bulb Faucet Connection. dered), Tubing, Pipes, etc., 
(Give diameter of faucet. ) and Safety Floor Mat. 


SPECIAL OFFER :—On receipt of $5.00 I will send you my ‘*Superb’’ Portable Bath Outfit (regular price 
36.00). This complete outfit can be used as Agent’s sample outfit or for your own pe rsonal use, 

Write Me To-Day. Send for my Free Book ‘‘Science of The Bath.’’ Address 

W.E. ALLEN, Megr., ALLEN MANUPACTURING CO., 404-A ERIE STREET, TOLEDO, OHIO,U.S.A. 


As to our reliability we refer you to the publishers of this journal. 


Superb Fountain Brush.with 
Bathroom Outfit, $8.50. 














CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


Scenic Route to the 


WORLD’S FAIR, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Through the grandest scenery east of the Rockies. 


From 
Excursion Rates Weshingtoa, 

SPECIAL 10 DAY COACH EXCURSIONS, 

These tickets will be good only in coaches on designated trains; 

and sold only on specified dates to be announced in advance. 


First Date, May 28th. 
15-DAY TICKETS, 


From 
New York or 
Philadelphia. 


$16.00 


$18.0 


$21.50 $23.2 


Sold daily good to return within 15 days, including date of sale. 
60-DAY 
Sold daily, good to return within 60 days, including date of sale, 


but not later than December sth. 

and Niagara Falls, 

SEASON TICKETS. 

Sold daily, good to return until December 15th inclusive, optional 

one way via Chicago and Niagara Falls 

STOP-OVERS EN-ROUT 

Will be allowed at Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., 

(for Virginia Hot Springs); White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 

other points of interest. 

300 SUMMER HOMES 

In the Blue Ridge and Alleghany Mountains where summer boardcan be had for $5.00 per 

week and upward, send for descriptive folder. 
H. W. FULLER, 

Gen. Pass. Agt., Washington, D.C., 


Optional one way via Chicago 
$26.00 


$28.3 


$31.20 


$34.00 


, Covington, Va. 
N. Y., and 


Washington, D.C 
and Niagara Falls, 


TRUIT 
Gen. East. Pass. ye 362 | | Y. 











$21.00 PRICE EXPLAINED 
FOR $21.00 TO $23.00) $i4.00 1s $17.00, 
HAVE BEEN WIDELY’ ADVERTISED, $34 00 to $38.00, 
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HN * HOW BUGGIES can be offered at these p wey we can sell 
it buggies and all other vehicles at much lower han any a 
(Mi 771d i house is all fully oxpinined in our FOUR BIG rhee ve VEHICLE CAT 

aes ES. Cut this - x - one one, wae us aan 


you will receive Y Per Post- 
paid, FOUR BIO VEHICLE CATALOGUES 
showing the moe complete line of eve: Low] in 
Buggies, Road gone, Carts, Surreys 
Carriages, Tighe and Heavy Wagons, Venicles oe 
all kinds, also everything in Harness, Saddles and 
Saddlery, all shown in large handsome half-tone 
illustrations, full desert <2 aed ——- peiges 
much lower than 


WITH THE FOUR F FREE GATA- - 
LOGUE 


* 


Il receive the most astonish 
Buasy Offer ever heard of, a new 
astoni UES b. Prove orition. How others can offer top 
we can sell as much lower prices than all others will be fully explained. We will ex- 
e freight charges amount to next to nothing. We will explain why we are the only 
wy BA ow ord - —S ay ny’ that can ship buggies the day we receive your order, Our Free Trial Offer, Our Pay 
juarantee are all explained when we send you the FOUR FREE CATALOGUES. 
A BUGGY 7 if you have, don't fail to cut this ad. out teday and mail to us. 


HAVE E YOU ANY U USE FOR a en hoor ted i you can'tuses regs Buggy at an prtes, - Fy peigh- 


u ou _ cut this ad. 
skdiat acedagconon timsts iscsi” ticles SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., hunas: 


buggies at 621.00to 823.00 and wey 
make why we ship so as to ma 












not? 
more pleasi 
tively ICA 


Look: ya; Glass 


and See How Much Better You 
Would Look Without a ‘‘Frown.” 


Draw back the “FLABBY” SKIN with your 
fingers before the glass, and see for yourself, 


10 Minutes ~ 





One Visit 


One Visit 
A WONDERFUL TRANSFORMATION is it 


and attractive, do 


miless. 





You find your face much younger, sweeter, 
ou not? Posi- 
remove your ‘*FROWN” forever in 
afew moments, without HARM, Pain or Inter- 
ference to business or social obligations. I use no 
PARAFINE orother “Foreign 

ever; the RESULTS ARE INSTANTANEOUS, 
ect. permanent, without a trace and absolutely 
Itreat “WRINKLES ’ the same as a 
“FROWN.” Truly is not this “wrt” a great bless- 
ing to man and womankind? Is noc the fact 
worthy your serious consideration and investiga- 
tion? Is it not worth the time and money to 
come ‘‘once for all’’ and have the unpleasani or 
ugly ** Defects” remedied? 


Substance” what- 





You Can’t Hide a Nose 


ab Ie 


Yv 


SN 
® 
<a 


No matter what lis defect I can make it “respectable” 


and attractive within «a few moments. 





Expert Faciologist and 
inventor of the great **Im- 
mediate Process’ method 
for modeling D E F EC- 
TIVE FEATURES, re- 
moving “Frowns,” 
“Wrinkles” and all other 
blemishes from the face 
without interference to 
business or social obliga- 
tions. W. A. PRATT, 
M. D., 147 State Street, 








FREE from Hollows, Pim- 
ples, Freckles, Blackheads, 
Staghairs, Scars, Blotches, 
Coarse Pores and other disa- 
greeable Blemishes. 

THE 8 
FINED and the HAIR suc- 
cessfully treated by CORRESPONDENCE, 
Advice Free, 





Have a Respectable Face 
re} = Dh 


KIN can be RE- . 


(Hours 8 to 8 daily.) 


W. A. PRATT, M. D., 


(Inventor of the great “Immediate Process,” the 


Marvel of the 20th Century.) 


147 State Street, CHICAGO. 


| rds. 


from a globe 18 inches in diameter. — 
| Fowler, Kansas, 

Through unaccountable oversight an 
} 


incorrect solution of this problem was 
| given in the April Instructor. Several 
| correspondents have very kindly called 
|attention to the mistake. It should be 





| solved by the following rule :—Divide | 

the square of the diameter by 3 and ex- | 
Therefore | 
| form, Oct. 1787 to April 1788, in the In- 
| dependent Journal of New York, written 
| by Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, over the 


| tract square root of quotient. 


V/ 13? 43==10.39+. Ans. 
A field is. enclosed by three fences, 
| go, 80 and 100 rods respectively; how far 
| is it from each corner to the fence on 
| the opposite side?—J. S. A., Il. 


Field is a triangle of which we may, 
| first, consider 100 rods as base, and go 
| rods aud 80 rods the other two sides. 
Then by perpendicular let fall from apex 
to base, the distance where perpendicular 


strikes, to point where longer side meets 
(g0?-++-100*—80? )+100 X 2 =58. 5 | 
therefore | 
| in Bulwer-Lytton’s novel ‘‘The Last Days 
of Pompeii,’’ stolen in infancy and. sold 
| into slavery, 


base, is 
The perpendicular is 

/ 905? —8.5% ==68.39+ rds., first distance. 
| Similar process for finding the other dis- 


| tances, each of the other sides being base 


| in turn. 4 


From two correspondents:—Which is | 
La Paz, or} 


now the capital of Bolivia, 


| Sucre? 
| Rand & MecNally’s latest Atlas states | 
| that La Paz was made temporarily the | 


capital in 1900, but by Cram’s latest At- 


| las and by statistics of countries of the | 
| world published January 1, 1904, 
| is now the capital. 


1. Please answer, for the benefit of our 














it p_£¥<) 
about the most delightful places in this 
country to spend the summer? 
Aregion easy to get to, beautiful sce- 
nery, pure, bracing, cool air, plenty of at- 
tractive resorts. good hotels, good fishing, 
golf, something to do all the time—eco- 
nomical living, health, rest and comfort. 
Then write today (enclosing 2c stamp to 
pay postage) and mention this magazine 
and we will send you our 1904 edition of 


“Michigan in Summer” 


containing 64 peges, 200 pictures, maps, 
hotel rates, etc., and interesting informa- 
tion about this famous resort & 
reached by the 


Grand Rapids & Indiana R’y 
ISLAND 


LU c. 


“Tue Fisninc Line” 


A fine train service, fast time, excellent 


dining cars, etc., from St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, polis, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


_C. L. LOCKWOOD, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 





Guam was gotten by the United States, 
and how. 
2. What has 


Islands?—R. H.; and O. W. 


of Peace, signed at Paris, December, 
1898. Commander Taussig of the United 
States gunboat Bennington took posses- 
sion of the island and raised the flag 
over Ft. Santa Cruz, February, 1899. 2. 
The Sandwich Islands became the king- 
dom of Hawaii, which is now a territory 
of the United States. 

Selected questions:—1. How are the 
presidents of France and Switzerland 
elected, and how long are their terms? 2. 
(a) Who is president of Mexico? (b) Of 
France? 3. If King Edward VII., should 
die who would become ruler of England? 
4. Does the word Indian ever begin with 
asmall‘‘i’’? If not, why not? I fre- 
quently see ‘‘negro’’ with a small ‘‘n’’ 
but fail to find Indian likewise.—From 
different correspondents. 


1. The president of France is elected 











New ‘Two-Legged’ Cork Puller 


lady can easily use it. 


Si 8c TN Kemnens don = y Aah | Frederick, Prince of Wales. 4. 





by the Senate and Chamber of Deputies 


| united in a Congress; his term is seven 
| years. The president of Switzerland is 
| elected by the federal assembly for one 
year; that is, the executive authority is 
| vested in a federal council, elected by 
| the assembly, and its president is the 


head of the nation. 2. (a) General Por- 


Only one size, fits any bottle. Cork is not firio Diaz, since 1884. (b) Emile Lou- 
red, may ve used over again. Corks a “ : " 
quickly and easily. Can be carried in bet, since 1899. 3. His son, George 


‘*In- 
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Correspondence 


| but ‘‘ negro, 
| not a proper noun. 


La Paz | 


class in geography, the year in which | 


become of the Sandwich | 


1. It was ceded by Spain in the Treaty | 


| and line, on active list, is 3,831. 








Find the largest cube that can be cut | dian,’’ the name of a race, is a proper 


noun, so is ‘‘African’’ or ‘‘ Ethiopian;’’ 
*? meaning a black man, is 


1. What was the Federalist? Who wrote 
it? What was its purpose? its style? 2. 
Who is called the American Wordsworth? 
—A Teacher, Stamford, Mont. 


1. A collection of essays—explanatory 
of the Constitution, and doing much to 
secure its adoption- -first issued in serial 


signature ‘‘ A Citizen of New York,’’ 
later changed to ‘‘ Publius.’’ 2. The poet 
Bryant has been compared to Words- 
worth. 

From Rothsay, Minn., and Florence, 
Mass.—1. Who, and for what noted was 
‘*Nydia?’’ 2. Please tell what. is the 
meaning of the word ‘‘Hyperion,’’ the 
name ot Longfellow’s romance? 

1. A blind flower girl of gentle birth, 


but rescued by the hero. 
2. Hyperion, in Greek mythology, was 
son of Uranus and Gaia, and father of 
Helios, the sun god; he also. is called the 
sun-god. The word means ‘‘him that 
moves above.’’ In this charming book 
of travel, wherein subjects both of heaven 
and earth are discussed, Longfellow 
makes one allusion to the name: 


“Yonder clouds so much resemble the snowy 
Alps that they remind me irresistibly of the Swiss. 


| Noble example of a high purpose and a fixed 


will! Do they not move Hyperion-like on high? 
Were they not likewise, sons of Heaven and 
Earth? 

1. How many postoffices in the United 


States? 2. How many officers in the 
United States army? In the United 


States navy? 

1. The total number in 1903 was 74, 169. 
2. Total of commissioned officers, staff 
Active 


list of navy comprises 1,577 commis- 





| sideration nominal. 












sioned, and 469 warrant officers. 

1. What were the Star Route frauas? 
2. If the sides of a triangle measure 6, 
12 and 18 feet, what is its area?—Sub- 
scriber, Delmont, S. D. : 

1. Frauds discovered in 1881 in the 


| management of certain routes for carry- | 
| ing the United States mails, called ‘‘star 


routes,’’ for which several persons were 





COULD YOU USE ANY KIND OF A 
SEWING MACHINE AT ANY PRICE? 


If there is 7 prise so low, any offer so liberal 
that you would think of accepting on trial a new 
high grade, drop cabinet or upright Minnesota, 
Singer, Wheeler & Wilson, Standard, White or 
New Home Sewing Machine, on a postal card or 
in aletter,say: ‘Send me your latest Sewing | 
Machine Catalogue,” and you will receive by re- | 
turn mail, postpaid, free of cost. the handsomest 
sewing machine catalogue ever published. It | 
will name you prices on the Minnesota, Singer, | 
Wheeler & Wilson, White, Standard and New 
Home sewing machines that will surprise you, 
we will make you a new and attractive proposi- 
tion, a sewing machine offer that will astonish 
ou, 
If you can make any use of any sewing machine | 
at any price, if any kind of an offer would in- 
terest you, don’t fail to write us at once and get 
our latest book, our latest offers, our new and 
most surprising proposition. Address 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 










ee Range Real Estate Sales. 
W.\M. Ostrander, the long range reaj 
estate dealer of Philadelphia, reports the 
following, among a number of recent 
sales 1n all parts of the country. His 
operations extend from Maine to Cali. 
fornia and from the Lakes to the Gulf, 


Residence in Germantown, Pa., for Franklin [, 
Sheppard, Philadelphia, Pa., $30,000.00. 120 acre 
farm in utauqua County, Kansas, for ©. 4. 
Gilbert, Weedsport, N. Y. $7,000.00. Ulster County, 
New York farm, for Mrs. J. J. Munson, Crawford: 
N. Y. $450.00. Residence in Pelham, Penn., for 
Thomas L. Barlow, Philadelphia, $17,500.00, 
Dwelling in Denver, Colorado, for Geo. 4. 
Robinette, Wilmington, Del., $700.00. Quarter sec. 
tion of land in Perkins County, Nebraska, for F. p, 
Carlin, La Prairie, Ill. Consideration nominal, 
Quarter section of land in Brown County, §, 
Dakota, for David Armstrong,Hayesville,O. $.).00, 
93 lots Chicago Highlands Association $34,900.09, 
Orange Grove in Sumter County, Florida, for red. 
L. Hall, Hyde Place,Long Island,N. Y. Considerg. 
tion nominal. Quarter section in Osbornc County, 
Kansas, for Mrs. Sarah J. Lanius York, Pa, $2,400.00, 
Quarter section in Hayes Count-, Nebraska, for 
Edward A. Wood, Cleveland, Ohio. Consideration 
nominal. Quarter section in Red Willow County, 
Nebraska, for Gehr. Rademacher. Fremont, Ncbras. 
ka, $1,400.00. 77 acre farm in Montgomery County, 
Pa., for Grier Scheetz, Perkasie, Pa. $2,000.00. 
acre farmin Ohio, for J. L. Warne, Jasper, Ohio, 
$1.800.00. Quarter section in Kearney County, 
Kansas, for Aretas Stipp, Bedford,Ind. Considera. 
tion nominal. Quarter section in Chase County, 
Nebraska, for A. E. Holder, Henry Station, Tenn. 
$450.00. 2 lots in Seattle, Wash. ‘“Squire’s Park 
Add n’’—, for Geo. A. Sawyer, Boltons Landing, 
2,200.00. Residence in Hot Springs, S. D., for Mrs, 
H. W. Hawley, St. Joseph, Mo. $225.00. Farm in 
Lewis County, Ky., for E. R. Lindsey, Vanceburg, 
Ky. $1,050.00. Quarter section in Wichita County, 
Kansas, for D. J. Kammer, Jefferson, Colo. Con- 
i Indiana (Monroe County) 
Ferm—40 acres,for Wm. J. Myers,Todd, Ind. $45v.00, 
200 acres unimproved land in Ohio,for Chas. Leyer- 
ing, Riverdale, Ohio, $2,500.00. Quarter section in 
Seott County, Kansas, for P. H. Hinkley, Montpel- 
ier, Vt., $200.00. Farm in Waterford Township, N. 
J. for Jerry String, Atlantic City,N. J. and Johnson 
String, Waterford,N. J., $2,500.00. Farm of 80 acres 
in Wisconsin, for E. H. Matthews, Eagle, Wis, 
$1,450.00. Quarter section Ashley County, Arkansas, 
for A. J. Allen, Linwood, Mass. Consideration 
nominal. 1747 Park Avenue, New York, for Capt. 
J. A. Fish, New York City, $7,500.00. Tract of Tim- 
ber land in Arkansas County,Ark.,forC. W. Hinds, 
Prior Creek, Okla., $800.00. Long Branch, N. J, 
property for Capt. J. A. Fish, New York City, 
£750.00. Residence in Malden (Suburban Boston) 
for Wm. H. Cartland, Wakefield, Mass. $1,500.00, 
Lot in Elmwood, Pa., for T. J. Jones, Allegheny 
City, Pa., $300.00. _Loton Grand Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, for Walter Kimball, Boston, Mass., (Repre- 
senting the Bassett Estate) $3,300.00. uarter sec- 
tion in Chautauqua County, Kansas, for J. Blair 
Bowditch, Tompkinsville, S. I., N. Y., $1,100.00, 
Quarter section Timber Land in Lonoke County, 
Arkansas, for Thomas Boles, Fork Smith, Ark., 
$800.00. Quarter section in Keith County, Nebras- 
ka, for D. W. Bowers, Sarcoxie, Mo., $900.00. (uar- 
ter section in Dundy County, Nebraska, for Chas, 
Bidelman, Albion, N. Y., $190.00. 
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If your music dealer cannot supply you 


Send us 50 cents 


in U. S. stamps and we will send 
(prepaid) one of the 


Ditson Half-Dollar Series 


Full folio size and the greatest values 
ever given in music collections 


Do not confuse these with CHEAP music 


They represent such composers as 
Mascagni, Bohm, Behr, Gabriel-Marie, Ascher, B ’ 
Boccherini, Mendelssohn, Rubi in, Raff, Sch —— 
Handel, Burgmuller, Reinecke, etc., are beautifully 
printed on extra quality paper and well bound, 

If bought as Sheet Music these collec- 
tions would cost $5.00 or more each 
Dance Waltzes for the Piano. 64 pag: 





Piano. 64 
Favorite Duets for Violin and Piano. & pages, 
ae ey Easy Piano Pieces. 64 pages. 
Pour- Recreations (3d grade). 
Marches and Two-Steps for Piano. pages. 
Very Easy Piano Duets (1st and 2d grades). pages. 
Sold by Music Dealers or mailed as above. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
Dept. 2 1650 Tremont 8t., Boston 
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Teachers Again Fortunate. 


The directors have at last decided to furnis!: 
each subscriber of the ‘‘Normal Instructor’ 
with a monogram stamp for their stationery, 
for 45 cents, and a two or three letter initia! 
stamp, and indelible pad for 35 cents, in any 
style letter desired. 

The above stamps mounted on knob handle, 
with our special air cushion, 

Either or both delivered anywhere in the 
United States prepaid. 

This notice will not appear again. Address 

THE C. S. DEWEY STAMP CO., 


Maple Beach, N. Y. 
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Wanted. Write for my liberal proposi- 
NAMES: F. C. OWEN, Rochester. ¥. Y- 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


tried though not convicted. 2. Its area | or expensive form; F. A. Owen Publish- 
js found by rule given in many though ing Co., advertise both, in  low- 
not all arithmetics, thus: % sum of the priced edition. 3. Each gallon costs | 
three sides =18; from this half sum the | $.625; each barrel contains 31.23 gallons; | 
ddes taken separately =18—6; 18—12; 18 hence $.625X31.23 X8.6=§167.86, cost of 
-18; then the square root of this half 8.6 barrels. 4. £2, -16 shillings=/2.8= | 
sum multiplied by the three remainders | 74=.07 or 7% of £40. 5. Interest of 9% 
=\/18*12%6x0==36, the area in square feet. | for I yr., I mo., 10 das.=interest at 9% 

1. Define the following—‘‘Sea to Sea | for 1} years=interest for 1 year at 10% ; 
Grant,’’ ‘‘ Line of Demarcation,’’ ‘‘Ma- | hence 10% of $184.80=$18. 48. 


son and Dixon’s Line.’’ 2. (a) Name i ; 
some of the Whig leaders of England who 1, What is the platform of the Repub- 


sympathized with the Americans in their lican party? 2. Asa general thing why 
¢rugzle for independence. (b) What | }S water warm in the winter time and 
great men were instrumental in bringing cold in summer? 3. Divide 125 into four 
about the treaty of peace? (c) What | Such parts that, if the first be increased 
were some of the points in dispute?— | by 4, the second diminished by 4, the 
Deshler, Ohio. . third multiplied by 4, and the fourth 
Pg ‘h he ist teevltety as a divided by 4, the sum, product, differ- | 
1. Such grants of territory as James |; ence and quotient will be the same. 4. 
gave to the London and Plymouth Com- | problem (See Instructor, Dec. 1902). 5. | 
panies were ‘‘sea-to-sea-grants,’’ bound- Name the twelve Caesars. 6. What Eng- 
ed only on the north and south by paral- pablishigg te og bh a Te — 
: iblis ouse can the key of Caesar | 
lels_ of latitude. The southern boundary (on the Gallic War in Latin) be obtained? | 
of Pennsylvania was called Mason and 


3 | 
Dixon’s Line from its surveyors. John 1. A new platform will be adopted at 


: ty the coming National Convention. 2. 

Randolph, in Congress, 1820, first used | oe 8 ‘ 
we ; | This is true only of large bodies of water, 

the phrase to apply to the dividing line | ‘ eae : ‘ 
._ | which are comparatively uniform in tem- 
between the free and slave states. This 5 | 
4 “ perature, and are therefore warmer than | 
line was therefore a ‘‘line of demarca- | 


tion,’’ so was the parallel 36 degrees, 30 the air in winter and colder than the air | 
10n1, S yas 4 3 g S, 3 : . res ee " . = niin’ 
minutes west of the Mississippi, after eax oN ae Tee ep ead—oans 
the Missouri Compromise. 2. (a) Ed- | rete aoa a a "aie 
A ; ==( 1S 45 =, 1 2S s : 

mund Burke, Marquis of Rockingham, 3 7 4 4 = hogan , . 
Charles James Fox. (b) Dr. Franklin, | hence 6 times mt-fogreX of (1st--4)— 
a : ya z ey 25; 5 times Is ==s500; Iste=16; 

with Richard Oswald on the part of Eng- pes ie ses ny rect a i : re 
land, made the preliminary negotiations; POS; POS, See. - (Sms ey OS 
; : 7 done by algebra, letting r=1st; ++8= 
Franklin, John Adams, and John Jay, d tio, Pe ete 
with David Hartley of England, signed | 77% 2n@ 50 On). 4. Already answered. 


the treaty. (c) Independence of the col- 5. Julius Caesar, with the emperors Au- 
ie satietactory boundaries, and par gustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, | 
onies, satis y S, - 


: s i Iba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, | 
ticipation in the fisheries, were secured. on i ee we 


1. Who was born in Europe, died in Domitian. ‘ 6. Henry VIII. 7. Ameri- | 
Asia, and was buried in Africa? 2. Who | ©@% Book Company 
were the Herbartians, and what did they A man bought a piece of land for | 
teach? 3. Who was Thring? Arnold? 4. $3,000, agreeing to pay 7% interest and to | 
(a) Define ‘‘Concord.’’ (b) Give the | pay principal and interest in five equal 
concord of a noun relating to two or more | annual installments; how much was the 
nouns connected by a co-ordinate con- annual payment? Ans. $731.67+.—Sub- 
junction. scriber, Independence, Mo. 


1. Alexander the Great. 2. The most In Fairchild’s ‘‘Solution Book’’ is a 

















ing of teachers, in Germany or America, 
may be ranked, it is said, as Herbartians debt for 
that is, followers of Johann Friedrich amount of one dollar for the given time 
Herbart (1776-1841), a noted German and rate, and divide the product by the 
philosopher, teacher and author. The compound interest for the same time and 
Herbartian system of education is based rate.’’ Therefore, ($210X1.4025517) + 


| 
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England Passenger Association will sell 
low rate excursion tickets for the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction meeting to | 
prominent of those engaged in the train- simple rule for problems of this kind; | be held at Bethlehem, New Hampshire, | 
namely, ‘‘Multiply the interest on the | July 5 to 8. 
one year by the compound | to 7; for return 6 to 31, 


Spring Opinions. 
By Abbie L. Merriman. 


You know how awful tickled 
We were when school begun. 
We'd had a boss vacation, 
The greatest heaps of fun, 
But thought that there was nothing 
Would seem one half so fine | 
As seeing all the scholars 
Forming once more in line. 


Superb 







Handsome W. 
Skirt (made to 
order) only 


$9.95 ses 


as 
So? Bi 0. 950, Fine Melton cloth, fashion- 
o ; y cut ‘and cleverly tailored. Six kilts 





*T was ‘‘left-right’’, all a-marching 
To take their seats once more. 

But we were ‘‘off our trolley;’’ 
For study is a bore, 

And G'og’aphy and Spelling 
Ain’t any use at all. 

I tell you things seem diff’ rent 

’N they did in early fall. 


on either side—yoke and flounce outlined 
with stitched 


splendid skirt for practical wear.Colors: 
black, blue, cadet blue, light gray, Oxford 
ly $2.95. Send size of waist, 





irt and we will 

send you this desirable skirt made 

our order upon receipt o' 

$1. Balance C. 0. D. subject to 
your examination. 

Oo. 619-French 

Move Water, cts. 


A trim and graceful design— 

















My goodness! How we're working; ° 
The heaps of things we do. | 

And then to hear the grown folks, — | 
As if they thought ’twas true— | 

Say, ‘‘School-time is the happiest 
You ever have at all.’’ 

P’raps ‘tis, but things seem diff'rent 
N’ they did in early fall. 


e elaborately tucked and shirred 
—tucks at back also. Colors—biack, blae, purple, pink. Only 
Add 12c. for postage in ordering. 


Vou take norrigia ly ghaspips from us. 
5 eoulauael cane | 
ennenbaum Lesser Uv 


The grown folks is mistaken, IT 
It’s plain as plain can be. 

They’ ve had a long vacation— 
Got fooled the same as we. 

For ’t ain’t no use denying, 
School tires both short and tall, 

And things look mighty diff’rent 
*N they did in early fall. 









And now it’s most vacation, 
The school year’s almost done. 
My goodness! But we're tickled, 
And we'll have just heaps of fun. 
There’s Fourth o’ July; and fishing; 
We'll swim; and we'll play ball. | 
And I bet you we'll be sorry, 
When school begins next fall. | 





TEACHERS! 


Learn to make letters, show cards, de- 

signs and paint pretty novelties, by mail 
IT WILL PAY YOU! 
During your vacation. 

It will give pleasure and profit during your 
**teaching hours.’’ 

I guarantee to teach you how to make show 
cards etc., and good income during vacation, 
The course includes lessons in Penmanship 
and pen lettering also. 

Teachers (and others) write for full par- 
ticulars, etc. 

A Profitable study for ladies ! 

A Profitable study for gentlemen 


THE MILLER COLLEGE, 


The railroads included in the New 


Tickets good going July 3 
inclusive. 





“sR Brother to the Ox?” 


Are you getting a living by WORK alone? Ifso, there a 


Journal Building, Boston, Mass. 











on psychology and ethics, and aims to  -4025517=$731.67+ annual payment. be the KI-Y to open the golden door to wealth and en- 
: ; Ses tenet “J ; | Joyment. Many readers of the Instructor are share- 
develop the character and personality of | From a Subscriber, St. Peter, Minn.— | {23m ar great CO-OPERATIVE ~ 


, ° : : holders in our great Company. 
What does the phrase ‘‘in the beginning’’ | WHY NOT YOU? That's for you to decide. Just 


upils along with their mental develop-. . A ’ 

Pup 8 is : 8 4 in’ ‘‘who first taught the chosen seed ar ig! 20-page illustrated book, 

ment. 3. Edward Thring (1821-87), in the beginning how the heavens and A GUIDE 10 FULL POCKETS ” 

divine and educator, one of the most suc- | earth rose out of chaos, modify WeWREL Wener musta . 18 will tell see how | 

cessful teachers in England; author of It modifies ‘‘rose.’’ In this passage, | ome man in Belfast, Maine, with only $1,500 supplied 
; F 3 e by small shareholders earned $330,000.00 in 18 months, 

works on education. Dr. Thomas Ar- | Milton refers to Moses as ‘‘ that shepherd, 


| is something BETTER for you and this little ad. may ” Saga 


—=— oe ~ \) 
F YOU WANT 
A TYPEWRITER, | 
| AT A LOW PRICE, | 


New or second-hand, we can offer ex- 
ceptional bargains, and shall be pleased | 
to correspond with you 


| in an honest business, Paid it to them in CASH, 
* . | The SMALLEST shareholder got equal part with the 
nold (1795-1842), English scholar and : : sabe p ad 
educator, famous head-master of Rugby | earth rose in the beginning out of chaos. 
school. 4. (a) When two or more con- ‘(Note—Your problem requires a diagram; 
nected words are of the same number, the other inquiries have appeared before. ) 
gender, person, or case, they are said to How would you work the following 
agree with one another, or to be in con- arithmetically? A general formed his 
cord, avid and Jonathan were : . 
fri (b) hag é \ A Jou ; men over; he then received a_ reinforce- 
riends; ‘‘friends’’ is plural, in concord | ment of 1,000 men and, increasing the 
with the nouns to which it relates. side of the Square by five men, lacked 


I, Are the phrases 


“in a sense’’ good English? 2. Please | how many were there in the original 


who first taught’’ how the heavens and | largest. Reads like a fairy tale—but every*bit TRUE. 
We PROVE everything by thousands of reliable 
people. Just think of it! 


Wouldn't you like to putin a dollar and bea PART- 
NER with this man? REFEE E 
Bankers, Church and Fraternal Officials, Business 
. . Men, etc., allyou want. The number of shares held 
army into a solid square, and had 200 | for small investors is limited, the time is limited, 
. better INVESTIGATE. If you won't do that it is | _—~— 
evident yeur neck is intended forthe yoke. This is 
no “sch eme” or ‘fake,’ if it was it wouldn't appear 
here. You know that. Our latch-string is hang- 
ing out just NOW. Won't YOU giveita pull? 
‘*so to speak’’ and twenty-five men to complete the square; |) TH 
Madison St., Chicago, Ill, 


We have been 22 years in the business, 
and our experience is for your benefit, 
| Write us, stating what you desire, 


BOWEN & SON, 
Springfield, - - Feats) 
} 

criticised, corrected and sold on 


commission, Special demand for 


] is : © short stories, What have you 


to offer? PURITAN PRESS LEAGUE, 600 
Whitney Bidg., Springfield, Mass. 


EVERY $1. EARNED $220.00 


tENCES: Mayors, 

















E NUTRIOLA CO., Dept. 1, 142-148 W. 





tell where a copy of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s army ?—G, W. R., Subscriber. 


Cabin’’ and one of the ‘Life of Abraham The 200 men over +1,000=1,200 ad- 
in ne vit? 3. A farmer | ..,; ; ; 
Lincoln’’ can be bought? 3 A farme ditional men in new square. The 5 rows 
sold 8.6 barrels of syrup, averaging 31.23 a 
gallons a barrel, at 62.5 cents per gallon. added in length and breadth would form 
What did he receive for all? Ans. a corner of 25 men, but this corner is 
$167.864+. 4. What per cent of £40 is Jacking: hence the 1200, men would form 
£2,165? Ans. 7 per cent. 5. What is 
the interest of $184.80 for I yr. I mo. 10 
das, at g per cent? Ans. $i8.48—-H. W. 
t square. 
I, Yes. 2. Almost any book can be 5 men wide and as many men in length 
ordered through John Wanamaker, Phila- as original square; therefore 600-—-5=120, 
delphia, or New York. Boththese books original side; 120X120+200=14,600, or- 
are issued by many publishers in cheap  iginal army. 


a rectangle across the. front and another 
rectangle along one side of original 
Each rectangle has 600 men, is 











Ladies This White Oak 
——— Roll Top Desk 

We will give you this fine solid, polished white oak Roll Top 
House Desk free, if you will devote part of your time for two days 
in introducing our famous solid Yukon Silverware. Desk is 
beautifully and substantially made. Has patent dust-proof roller 
curtain which always works easily and is guaranteed not to stick 
or get out of order, sk is 44 inches high and 32 inches wide. We 
are sole manufacturers of Yukon Silverware,the best and most 
durable table flat ware made. Thousands are easily furnishing 
their homes with Couches, Chairs, Sewing Machines, Desks, Dishes, 
Phonographs, Lace Curtains, etc., and are earning big cash com- 
missions in doing this easy and pleasant work for us. We furnish 
complete sample case, worth 83, free. Send for particulars at once. 
No money needed. We prepay ehipoing charges on goods and give 
you 30 days in which to collect and remit, Write to-day. Address 


RAYMOND MANUFACTURING CO., 605 Jackson St., MUNCIE, wont 
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A Cut-Up Story. 


By Jean E. Hanson. 


Suggestions: This story may be cut out and the paragraphs pasted 
on card board and distributed among the children for a supplementary 
exercise in reading. As no one child knows the whole story the interest 
is keener.. The children may be called upon to read in order of the 
number of the paragraph. 





THE GOLDEN TOUCH. 


1. Once upon a time, away, away over the sea, there lived 
a very rich king named Midas. 





2. The thing he loved best in all the world was gold. And 
it seemed to him that he could never get enough of it. He 
was always wishing for more. 





3. Down under the ground this miserly king had a 
treasure-house of gold. Here he kept all his wealth, where 
he could spend hours and hours looking it over. 





4. One golden ray of sunshine shone into this hole, but 
Midas cared nothing for the golden gleam, except as it lighted 
up his treasures better. 





5. And he was always wishing that.the whole world could 
be his treasure-room, all filled with yellow gold, and all of it 
his own. 


6. One other thing King Midas loved. He had a beautiful 
daughter, and he loved her dearly. : 





7. One day as King Midas was down in his treasure-hole, 
counting his gold, a shadow fell on it. And looking up he 
Saw a Stranger in the room. 





8. That was very strange, for he had locked the door be- 
hind him, and no one could have gotten in. 





g. So King Midas knew this stranger was not just a man. 

In those old days people used to believe in wonderful 
beings, like fairies, only big and strong. 

The king saw that this stranger must be one of these heroes, 
since he had the power to go through solid walls. 





+ 


10. “You are very rich,” said the stranger, looking at the 
heaps of gold. 


“But not nearly rich enough,”’ said the discontented king. 





11. “But I should be happy if I could be as rich as I wish. 
| wish everything I touched would turn to gold.” 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WORLD 


12. “You would be happy then? You would not regret 
it?” asked the stranger. 

“I should be perfectly happy, and I should never be sorry | 
had the Golden Touch,” declared the king. 





13. “You shall have your wish.” And_ the stranger 


disappeared. 





14. When the sunshine peepedinto the king’s room the 
next morning Midas awoke, and remembered the vision. 





15. He touched the bed and it turned to gold. Hetouched 
the door, and it became solid gold. He went into his beautiful 
garden, and the flowers turned to gold as his fingers touched 
them. And the king was delighted. 





16. But when he sat down to eat, how badly he felt! He 
was hungry, but the food turned to gold before he could get 
it into hismouth! He was thirsty, but the cup of water 
turned to gold before he could drink it. 





17. And, worst of all, when he kissed his beautiful 
daughter, whom he loved so much, she turned into a golden 
statue. 





18. Then King Midas was the most miserable man in the 
world. And he hated the Touch of Gold. 





19. Suddenly the stranger appeared before him. 





20. “Are you happy °” he asked. ° 

“No, no!” cried the king, “I’d rather nave a cup of cold 
water, or a crust of bread, than all this gold. And, oh; my 
daughter : she is dearer than all the gold in the world.” 





21. “Youare wiser than you were,” -said the stranger, 
“there-are many things far, far better than gold.” 





22. “Now go to the river by your palace, and bathe in it. 
Take a vase of its water and sprinkle it on every thing you 
want to change back.” 





23. Oh, how King Midas flew down to the river and 
plunged in ! 

Then he took a vase of the water and hurried back to his 
daughter. 

And soon she was her own self again. 





24. How happy he was, when the sprinkling changed all 
objects from gold to what they had been before. He was 
contented at last. 





25. And never, never, as long as he lived, did King Midas 
wish for the Golden Touch again. 
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TEACHERS ATTENTION! 


More money. without greater outlay of time or 
strength for you, is desired. This you may have. 
To jearn how this may be brought about, address 
HARTMAN & COMPANY, 
Dansville, Liv. Co. 7 New York. 
Lock Box 231 U. 
Reference—F, A, onus Publishing Co. 


S. A. 














Traveling Salesmen Wanted 


We want more salesmen in all parts 
= the Country wo sell our ones 

to grocery ers. No canvasing. 

We pay from $75 to $100 per 

and traveling expenses. 
Experience not necessary. We 
have the best system ever adopted. 
Dealers Dan at o—_ Write today 
before the territory is all takon. 


Mdérss Parity Cowboy «x Oicago lL 





gi00 


a month 











Wedding 


_ best \perfine, fetey 
Po on su] rl white 
issued, and enclosed in Faoub is ext coral: 
om ma , 100 for $4.60; ne gga 
a Samples 
Booxier, 16 pages, tells how to word 
invitations, cards,etc.,and just what todo, 


for 3 2-ct. stamps. Tus Sarem Paess 
Companr, 64g Central St. Salem, Mass. 

















Wee ding cake bores. 








LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
To sell the Mest DRESS SHIELD in the market and 
other women’s and children’ : | spec jalties. Quick sel- 
lers. Big profit. Catalogue Free, 
W. A. Bisland, 50 Fearese St., Chicago. 
We can offer you 
good inducements 


AGENT SS einai 


age fora reliable school for the cure of all speech 
defects. Full information will be furnished by address- 
ing B. A. CLARK, Brighton, Illinois. 


SAVED 
Your Lamp Globe is in danger of being smashed any 
minute without the SAFETY GLOBE RING, adevice 
which holds the Globe on so securely it cannot be 
knocked off. Fits any Globe and round wick burner. 
Saves allexpense and trouble of broken lamp globes, 
Postpaid 30c. Money back if not satisfactory. Agents 
wanted. Unsold rings returnable. Address 
Success'Co., 











THE NA fURAL BODY BRACE 











‘jout corset. G 4 
abilit to work and \_ = 
enjoy life. ‘A. boon tot prospective mother. Many 
thousands of grateful women write us like this: 
Valley St. and 36th Ave., Meridian, Miss., Jan’y 3, 1902. 
Your Brace saved my life and completely restored me to 
. I had been ailing two years with liver trouble, 
indigestion and a womb,with all its horrors, backache, 
headache, constipation, urinary and menstrual difficulties, 
fearing Gown, leucorrhes. Mrs. Mollie W. Thomas. 


Write for our a> book. It might save 
ape sch money and give you years of health. It 
mail l particulars, Address 


THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., 
Howard C. Rash, Mgr., Box 164, Salina, Kansas. 

















FREE TRUSS TRIAL OFFER. 





Gays’ tria’ , 
Understanding and 
agreement yoy 


find our — P 
more comfortabl 
better ae, Detter made and finis! gher grade, 
L. yt have 


More satisf: in every way than an 
ever used, and ou do not find we have saved you over 
two-thirds agai t others charge for 


York E1 Truss, rally sold at $2.00 and 2.50, 
Finest elastic trusses, 0 mi cents to 82, 6; spring én trusses, 45 
cents to $3.35, Fo 





est 
gpareatee and asd tn aye 
ot & & CO., GHICAGO., 









Newburgh, N. Y. | 
| bushel were frozen ; 








killed 20 per cent of them; how many did they kill ? 


cent of them; 


ing, it shrank 20 per cent. 


the rats ate 10 per cent of them ; 


but now it is only 60 inches long ; 
by washing ? 


of them 
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Cut-Up Drill Problems 


By Elmer E. Beams 


Suggestion: These cards may be cut out, pasted on stiff card board | 


and given to pupils for supplementary drill work. 


SEVEN1H GRADE—PERCENTAGE. 


CARD I. 
1. Mr. Wallis made 300 pairs of shoes one week and sold 


20 7 cent of them; how many pairs did he sell ? 


. Mr. Smith had 150 sheep out in the field ; and the dogs | 


CARD 2 


1. John had $1.20 and went to a show and spent 6oc of it ; 


what per cent did he spend ? 


2. There were 100 pears on a tree and 25 of them fell off; 


what per cent fell off ? 


CARD 3. 
1. Jane had 50 little chickens and the hawks killed 50 per 
how many had she left ? 
Sarah gave away 10 dolls which were 12 1-2 per cent of 


2 


all she ever made ; how manv dolls has she made P 


CARD 4. 
1. Jane bought a piece of flannel 50 inches long ; by wash- 
How long is it now P 
2. Bessie had 40 quarts of chestnuts saved for winter, 
how many did they eat P 


but 


CARD 5. 
1. Before washing, a piece of flannel was 75 inches long, 
what per cent did it shrink 


2. Mr. Kice had 80 bushel of potatoes in his cellar and 20 
how many per cent were frozen ? 


CARD 6. 
1. Mr. Weise had 120 bushels of winter apples in his cellar, 


and 24 bushels rotted ; what per cent rotted ? 


2. Mr. Welch had a flock of 150 sheep and the dogs killed 30 
; what per cent did they kill ? 


CARD 7 


Smith & Co., had 1864 hens and 12 1-2 per cent of them | 
died from cholera ; 

2. L. Kice & Son sold 25 bushels of apples which were 
12 1-2 per cent of all they had ; 
at first P 


how many died ? 


CARD 8. 


1. Clyde earned $1.50; he spent 10 per cent of it for pencils | 
and 20 per cent of it for tablets ; 
spend 

2. Twentv per cent of Mr. Welch’s sheep were black ; 


how many cents did he 


there 


were 50 black sheep ; how many sheep had he P 


lh 





Ne Ne 


Ne 


ANSWERS. 
CARD 1. CARD 5. 
60 pairs. |1. 20 per cent. ‘ 
30 sheep. | 2. 25 per cent. 


CARD 2. CARD ¢€ 


~ 


50 per cent. 1. 20 per cent. 

25 per cent. 2. 20 per cent. 
CARD3. , CARD 7. 

25 chickens. (1. 233 hens. 

80 dolls. | 2. 200 bushels. 
CARD 4. CARD 8, 

40 inches. 11. 45 cents. 

4 quarts. | 2. 250 sheep. 


| 
x 








how many bushels had _ they | 
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Get it in the negative 

















A MAIL COURSE IN 
Photography 


will enable you to become a professional 
photographer or an expert amateur, 
through home study. S>ecial courses for 
beginners. 








Our booklets tell all about twenty mail 
courses, which include Crayon, Pastel 
Water Colors and Miniature Portrait 
Painting. 
mony from hundreds of successful gradu- 
ates. 








There is also personal testi- 








Students can easily earn enough to pay 
for their courses, while learning. 








Diplomas in any of our courses may be 
qualified for either at home,or in a studio, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ART 
AND PHOTOGRAPHY 8- 
INCORPORATED™"CAPITAL $100,000 

255 Washington Ave., 
r Scranton, Pa., U.S. A. 







































Every 


et H Needed in ssn 
> No Tearing of Shams: 
Always in Place, 


Holders are simply fastened to 
both sides of and the center of 


We) head board of bed. Shams are 
Ik slipped into spring of holder; 
when desired to be removed, a 
. slight pull will suffice. A great 
wer seller for lady agents. 
, Price, per set of 3, lic. 2 sets 
for % 


be. 

Special prices to agents. Address, 
THE R. 8, LAWSON CO., 

= P.O. Box No. 181, Brooklyn, New York. 








Portfolle No. 1. just out, of 10 
cost houses 2c. Watch for parts 
2, 3,4,5,6,ete The Home Balider $1 
Sample le. Artistic ——— cl 
book $1.25, id, 


cost houses and 


HER Bene oO oWive Rs 
158, 6, ath 158.6%) AROMIT 








At home, parties, recep- 
tions, dinners, enter- 
tainments and allsocial 


for recitation (every one 
a gem), and a large col- 
lection of the best AFTER 


ORES ever 
ae ‘ afte contained in 
ASHBU i 
ENTERTAINER,” 
y in colors. Contents is the 
resultof years of accumulation, and cannot be found 
elsewhere. With this book you can keep your friends 
= Lag 7-3 a « L. my athos, a whole even- 


TS (stamps taken), 
ener Sack it is noe eoticd reatest seller known 
for ‘wisn 


Big iz commission aint 
Dept. 3 Temple Court, New York City. 

















The “Filli 


At this season many classes have finished their 




















































































































Voug Peit's Lavery 
ot hone Lteerenare 
or 
s s *s 
<==} |, have new books and stories at this price. 
R= bet ree 3 
FIRST GRADE (Large Type) 25 Story of Columbus 
2 Zsop’s Fables—1 26 Story of Israel Putnam 
38 sop’s Fables—2 27 ‘Story of William Penn 
11 Selections from Asop—1 28 Story of Washington 
12 Selections from Msop—2 29 Story of Franklin 
78 Story of the Buds 30 Story of Webster 
74 What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 31 Story of Lincoln 
77 Flower Friends I. 35 story of Lowell 
109 The Butterfly Baby 36 Story of Tennyson 
110 Plant Babies 42 Story of Whittier 
143 Babes of the Wood 43 Story of Cooper 
144 Babes of the Meadow 44 Story of Fulton 
45 Story bg 7am i . 
46 Story of the eve ‘ea Part 
.SECOND GRADE 43 Story of Eli Whitn 4 
7 Little Red Riding Hood 60 Story of Edison 
8 Jack and the Beanstalk 61 Story of Hawthorne 
75 Roots and Stems 62 Story ofS. F. B. Morse 
76 Bird Friends 68 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
78 Flower Friends IT. 64 Story ef James Watt 
79 Flower Friends IIT. 68 Story vytoond cs 
87 Legends of the Springtime I. 69 Pussin 
| 185 Robinson Crusoe I. 70 Story - -— 
186 Robinson Crusoe IT. 71 Story of Irving 
187 Robinson Crusoe ITT. 72 Story of Pocahontas 
188 Robinson Crusoe IV, 81 Story of Cyrus W. Field 
189 Children of History J. % Stories of Revolution I 
§| 190 Children of History IT. ( Lexington and Concord) 
196 Legends of the Springtime II. 96 Stories of Revulution IT. 
198 Flower World (Brush Studies for Seat Work.) (British Drivenfrom Boston) 
101 Stories of niteemi iene 
tle of Long Islan 
THIRD GRADE 120 Liberty Bell sei 
1 Grimm's Fairy Tales—1 J 
4 eee Pins Tales—2 
9 Story of Bryant 
18 Selections from Grimm—1 FOURTH GRADE 
14 Selections from Grimm—2 22 Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
20 Stories from Garden and Field I. 82 Story of Holmes 





21 Stories from Garden and Field IT. HH Story of LaSalle 
Each number contains 32 pages of Choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers, 
than 5 copies sent prepaid. Order by number. 


Kin 
Webb, M. 


Richard Ill. 


S eaeticsst enison-aciasee 


Lamb. 
Vol.I. By Charles and Mary Lamb. 
By Charles and Mary 





Tales from Shakespeare. 
Lg from Shakespeare. Vol, I. 


Webb. 


aoe _ seeaiamominpenrsca-aney wenippaoorimmiania’ bepmase 


: Mitchell, 
Reveries of a Bachelor. 
Ruskin, 


Sesame and Lilies. With introduction and notes by Jennie 
E. Keysor, author of “Sketches of American Authors.’ 


Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


Gulliver's Travels. 


King of the Golden River. Edited for young people by Eloise Chapman, 
McVay. Gulliver Among the Giants. 
Shakespeare. 
Macbeth. Edited, with introduction and notes, by H. C. The 


Noteutt, B. A., London, Assistant Lecturer at the South African 


College, Cape Town. 
Twelfth Night. Edited, with introduction and notes by me. 
ig 


wad Lee, Lecturerin English Literature at Streatham Hi 


Idylis of the King. I 
Ly oe, Geraint 
by M.A. Ea 


ton 
tds o the King. Vol ll. 
Gra‘ 




























r Dent 
Cymbeline. Edited, with introduction and notes, by W. F 
Baugust. Christmas Carol. 


4 Landseer. 5 Rubens. 6 Durer. 7 Rembrant. 8 Reynolds. 


18 Millais. 


8 Miller. 
17 Sargent. 


1 pees 2 Murillo. 
16 Guido Reni. 
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In” Season) 


and the teachers desire some supplementary sinned or 
Town can’t afford it?—Why yes, just ask your Superintendent to supply you with copies of 


The Famous Five-Cent Classics | 


a Think of it, a whole class of forty furnished with individual readers for $2.00. You 
are not justified in having your class wade through that old reader again when they can 


Ing 





Marmion. With introduction and notes. 
With introduction and notes. 
Lady of the Lake. With introduction and notes. 


Swift. 
Voyage to Lilliput. Edited by E. 0. 
Edited by E. 0. Chapman. 
Tennyson. 
Princess. With introduction and notes. 
The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Enid. Edited with introduction and notes, 


Lancelot and Elaine, The Holy 
The Passing of Arthur. Edited, with introduction and 


Cricket on the Hearth. Text complete without notes. 
With sketch of Dickens’ life. 


Have You Seen Stories of the Great Artists? 


19 Jules Breton. 20 Velasquez. 21 Turner. 22 The Story of Corot. 


(Educational Publishing Company, Dep’t B, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. . 


Here is the List: 


98 Story of Boone 
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The Dragon's Teeth (Hawthorne) 


86 
99 Pioneers of the West 93 Great Stone Face (Hawthorne) 
100 Fremont and Carson 94 Snow Image (Hawthorne) 
103 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 126 Selections from Longfellow 
104 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland II. 
i siete tng nips or ana i 
06 Stories an ymes 0 an EV 
107 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland I. 5 Sto = a GRADE 
108 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland II. ry - 
125 Selections from Longfellow 6 Lays of Ancient Rome—I 
193 Joan of Arc 10 Enoch Arden (Tennyson) 
17 Philip of bhney og = (Irving) 
18 The Voyage, etc. (Irv 
FIFTH GRADE 40 Ancient Mariner (Coleridge) 
23 Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples 41 Evangeline (Longfellow) 
24 _Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher 66 oy ape: vw Independence 
33 The Chimera *Hawthorne) 145 Life of Gran 
34 Paradise of Children (Hawthorne 146 Life of Washington eae 1 
92 Audubon 130 LaFayette 148 Culprit Fay George Dewey 
97 Jefferson 131 Farragut 17 i, a : ist ve er Hazard Perry 
02 Nathan 176 fe of Lincoln e 0! ison | 
’ - — —— 177 of Hancock 205 Peter the Great 
SIXTH GRADE EIGHTH GRADE 
15 Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
16 Rip Van Winkle, etc. (Irving) 19 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
32 King of the Golden River (Ruskin) 37 Othello, etc. Snag; 
39 Weare Seven, etc . (Wordsworth) ‘he Tempest, etc. ( b) 
47 Rab and His F riends 51 As You Like It (Shakespeare) 
50 ye ye Eve, etc. (Irving) 52 Merchant of Venice (Shakespeare ) 
54 Pied Piper of Hamelin (Browning) 53 Henry the ee "eget 
55 John Gilpin n, etc. (Cowper) 56 The Elegy etc, ( 
57 Lady of Lake. Canto I. (Scott) 80 Cotter’s Saturday Ni nt (Burns) 
67 Thanatopsis and Other Poems 111 The Prisoner of Chillion (Byron) 
84 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 142 Speeches of Lincoln 
85 bon hg: gmies (Hawthorne) 179 Julius Cesar (Shakespeare) 
129 Great Cosbuncte (Hawthorne) 180 Richard III. (Shakespeare) 
89 yr of Longfellow 184 Thomas Jefferson 
90 DeSoto 192 John and Samuel Adams 
91 Marquette 194 Life of Hamilton 





Also make selections from 


The Famous Ten-Cent Classics 


Price Ten Cents Each, Postpaid. If less than three are ordered, include 2c each for postage. 


Edited, with introduction and notes, by F. 
A. Sometime Scholar, Queen’s College, Oxford. 
King John. Edited, with introduction and not2s, by F. E. 
1 Sometime Scholar, Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Haeblet. Aveiited. with introduction and notes, 4 Lionel W. 


Macaulay. Lyde, M. A., Head English Master, Glasgow Academ: Nature Essays. 
i | Essay on [lilton, With introduction and notes by M. A. pcoriolanus. Edited, with introduction and notes, ‘by Walter 

| Ww ie King grid V. Edited, with introduction and notes, b 
| essay on Addison. With introduction and notes by M. A perry, 5 <. v= , English and Classical Master, Tettenhall Coll m4 es m... 
Francis Bacon. With introduction by Prof. H. Morley traffords - y 
t Warren Hastings. With inteoduation by Prof. H. Morley. King Lear. Edited, with introduction and notes, by Herbert 
| Lays of Amcient Rome. With introduction by Donald G. | A ae A. Baliol College, Oxford, Editor of “English 
| Mite - ? 
| Milton. Sewell. 

Paradise Lost. Books I. andil. With introduction and notes. Black Beauty. Illustrated. 

Minor Poems. With introduction and notes, by M. A. Eaton. , Scott. Vicar of Wakefield. 


Twice-Told Tales. 
Twice-Told Tales. 





Price, Only Ten Cents Each, Postpaid. 


9. Bonheur. 10 VanDyck. 11 Angelo. 12 Titian. 


History of New York. Vol. I: 
History of New York. Vol. I. 
Sketch Book. 


13 Correggio. 
23 The Story of Leighton. 24 The Story of Famous Pictures. 


Price 5 cents a copy ; 60centsa dozen. With all orders for less than 5 copies, add 2c postage. 


De Quincey 
Revolt of the Tartars. Edited, with introduction and notes. 


Emerson. 


Eliot. 


Franklin. 


Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 


Goldsmith. 


With introduction and notes «as Jennie | 
E. Keysor, author of ‘‘Sketches of American Authors 


Hakluyt 


House of the Seven Gables I. 
House of the Seven Gables. 
Texts complete without notes. 


Irvin 


duction by Prof. H. Morley. 
For Young Folks. Entertaining and Beautifully Illustrated. 


All orders for more 


Edited by Prof. 
Edited by Prof. H. Morley. 


14 Davinci. 





With introduction and notes by M. A. Eaton. 


— for schools, with introduction and 


Voyager’s Tales. With introduction by Prof. H. Morley. 
Hawthorne. 


H. Morley. 


wtieary, VIN. Edited, with introduction and notes, by George notes, by M. A. Eaton. x. Part I. With introduction and notesby M. A. | 
y vaton. i 
The Tempest. Edited, with introduction and notes, by Eliza- Webster. Sketch Book. Part II. With introduction and notes by M. 
beth Lee, Lecturer in English Literature at Streatham Hill High Bunker Hill Orations. With introduction and notes by M. A. | - Eaton. 
King Lg Wy te Il, . Edited, with introduction and notes, by ‘aton. Longfellow 
Was Vou Like A ioe ot Rear V troducti 1 notes, b Ascham. ee Oe oe 
s You . n uction anc Schoolmaster. ited- . H. ley. Evangeline. With introduction and notes by M. A. Eaton. 
Lionel W. Lyde, it. A., Soinetime Exhibitioner of Queen's Col eg yom ar _ courtah ip of Miles Standish. With ‘introduction and notes 
. owper. y D. 
ont Hay og Edited, with introduction and notes, by The Task and Other P s. With introduction by Prof, H. Lowell. 
* orie rs 
noves, by W. F. tapos, Cured Westminister Schoo Tt Table Talk. With introduction by Prof. H. Morley. parisien of Sie Launtel. With introdmction and notes by M. A. 
te itttius Cacsar. with introduction and Notes, by Wal- Dickens. Lessing. 
Nathan the Wise. A dramatic poem in five acts, with intro- 


15 FraAngelico. 
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rates and permit us to supply 


vited to select oue or more 
dozen rates. 


Have You a Library 
in Your School? 


maintain an extensive department from which books are 
to Babenl Libraries throughout the en Sate. he rome 


vast books very low rates. Our selling 
we Sa ante ndi low with the idea of meeting all com- 
petition, especially on — ers. 


In the following lists the rates are the same as are made to school 
ibraries, 

y f this to avail themselves of these low 
We invite all readers 0: je - 


We guarantee all books to be as represented. 
We carry every title in stock and can fill orders promptly. 


thoug! main object is to furnish School Libraries, are in- 
s — = copies inomn any of the tollowing tetas 


this direction. 











Standard Series 


Comprises Following Titles: 
Well madeand 
— STE? a marvel of 
cheapness. 
Well printed 
on a medium 





reading, in a 
substantial form, offered for so little 
money. 


a Agveotans <0 o Brewnte, Be 
loc 


102 AZsop’s 

103 Alice in W: i. 

104 Auld Licht Idylls, Barrie 

105 Autocrat of Breakiast Table 
06 Bacon’s Essays. 


107 Black Beauty, Sewell 

108 peels ee, Hawthorne 

109 Book of C » Yonge 
Bracebrid 





110 ige Hall, Irving 
" nape Poems 
ia Child’s of England 


113 Coming Race, 
114 Cricket on the Hearth Dickens 
115 Crown of Wild Olive, Ruskin 
116 Dream Marvel 
117 Drummond’ 

8 Essays on Mankind, Betty 
119 Ethics of the Dust, Ruskin 

Evan: Longfellow 
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196 Vicar of Wakefield, Goldsmith 
197 Water Babies, Kingsley 


198 Whittier 
199 Willy Reilly, Carleton 
200 Wonder . 


Book, Ha 


Publisher’s price per volume 35c. 
Our price per dozen, $1.44—12c. each. 
50 or more titles lic. each, 


tion is able b: 
Bee wal Se 


chaser. One or more copies w: 
sent at dozen rates if 
for mai 


be added 
copy. 


Always order Book by number. 











The Cornell Series 
Uniform Cloth Binding 
Gilt Tops 


c ising 100 
titles of Standard 


21a Among the Ostrich Hunters. 
203 —_— the World in a Yacht 
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oa pod — be added 
Always Order by Number, 

Red Library Series. 
Uniformly Bound in Red Cloth. 


100 titles of the best 12 mes. ever 
@ffered at a popular price. 


Fp 








This series of standard literature by 
celebrated authors is one of the most 
complete on the market, and isoffered 
at less than half the 

books are 


ng a large number of good 
readable books in neat su 
for little money. 
451 
452 
453 
454 
455 
457 
458 
460 
461 
462 
463 
467 
469 


N. Carey 





Baglers, The j 
, The 

Colonists, The 

Grac-Tireurs, The 

1080 Midshipman, The 

Publisher’s Price J 

Our price sf doz. 2.76—23¢ ea, 

The complete list(40 titles)8.80—22c ea. 


One Syllable Books. 








lis, Kipling 
Bronte 


Corelli 





‘ Doyle 
the Sea 





574 
575 





No widow ATW S 









577 
578 















579 
580 Cooper 
Publisher’s price per vol.$_,50 Ornamental Cloth Binding. Pre- 
os = oe vie oa = - fusely a 12 Titles. i 

Trangportation to be paid by pur- 6 Asop’s Fables i" 
chaser, One or more A... at deen 4 Gatereea 6 Fairy Tales i 
= be added for mailing each 879 Grimm's Feiry Tales 

7 ulliver rave 
Always erder by number. 881 Life of Christ 











The Henty Series | =: Reysard tne Hox 






































886 Sanford and Merton 
For Boys. or, Sujee Family Robins ay 
0. 6 above § es are 
40 Titles All by G. A. Henty. in words of one syllable making 
“wh, them delightful reading for children. 
y En lion y 4 Publisher's price 0c. 
oye Our price, special, 23c, Postage (if by 
fmagines Mr | mail) 8c. Always Order by Number. 
io Enown, 
One ‘cannot The Mother Goose 
enter a schoo a 
room or look Series. 
at a bookshelf 
without see- 
ing half a doz- 
iene | 
miliar vol- i 
rt 17 Titles ; 
x oa ze Cloth ’ 
ou ° 
most suecess- Binding 
- a | = tuminated 
and the 
one te whose Covers. 
new volumes A Series of 
they look forward at Christmas witb Protusely 
most pleasure.” —Review of Reviews, mi 
1041 Among Malay Pirates ustrated 
1012 Bonnie Prince Charlie Books 
1043 Boy Knight, The for 
1044 Bravest of the Brave 
1045 By England’s Aid Children. 





1051 C of “1 

' 941 Animal Stories for Little Peo 
er 042 Beauty andthe Beast 
1054 Final Reckoning, A 943 Bird Stories for Little People 
1055 For Name and 944 Cinderella 


945 Goody Two-Shoes 

946 House that Jack Built, The 
917 Jack and the Beanstalk 

948 Jack the Giant Killer 


1058 In eee ow 

1089 4 ee a4, eb - 949 Little Red Riding Hood 
om 4 950 Mother Goose’s 5 
1062 Lion of the North, The Son Patty and Pen Ptschen 

1063 Lion of St. Mark, The 958 Peter and His Goose 


94 Puss in Boots 
955 Sleeping Beauty, The 
956 Whe hilled Robin 

In most of the above, the title of 
the book is that of the Jeading story, 
other short stories being added 





1071 True to the Old make the books uniform in size. 

1072 Under Drake’s Flag Publisher’s price $ .50 

1073 With Clive in India Our Price, special, 23c. Postage (if 
1074 With Lee in Vi ta by a | 8c. For the set (17 titles) 
1075 With Wolfe in $3.74. Always Order by Number, 








Transportation is always ene by the purchaser. 
Small orders go most cheaply by mail, or express prepaid. 
Large orders go by freight very cheaply, the average cost 
being less than Ic per copy. 


QO”: CATALOGUE lists more than 2,000 titles including, 





besides those listed above, the Home Library Series 

(200 titles), The Juvenile Series (26 titles), Little Men 

and Women Series (57 titles), Fireside Series for Girls 

$4 titles), Harvard Series of Poets (50 titles), Alger Series (37 

tles Library Series of History and Biography (42 titles), 

Two-Volume (22 titles), Five-Volume Sets (20 titles), 

Miscellaneous Sets of Various Authors, Roosevelt’s Works, 

(14 Volume Set), True Stories of Great Americans, Twenty- 
Volume Bargain Libraries, etc., etc. 


Se ee ay ee in the ey henge 
above, send for Catalogue. prices average m 15 
to a5 per cent lower than those charged by others for the 
same quality, 
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: HAY’S ~ if | 
HAIR HEALTH: 


Always restores youthful color to y or faded hair. Stops hair falling, 
Positively somiped iy dandruff. A high-class dressing (assisted by Fee = 
Soap) will keep hair soft, glossy, thy, abundant. Does not soi skin or 


linen. 50c. Bottles. ts 
= res anyt oe lon Philo Hay signature. 
‘Nothing else can be “just as goed.” 
HARFINA SOAP FOR BABY 

is the only medicate@*kin beautifyitig Soap for little babies, as well as for 
every mes, toilét and bath. The only soap to use with Hair Health. ; 

For removing facial blemishes, forskin and scalp irritations, chafings 
rashes, excessive perspiration, red, rough hands, chapped, cracked skins and 
all skin soreness ft is ‘absolutely the best in the world. agc., 3 cakes 65c. 


Satisfy yourself by sending now for i 
3 it d we will send you free 
FREE SAMPLES fiiccics, Barina Soap, Skin Healtm and 
books ‘“‘How to Have Beautiful Hair and Complexion.” 
PHILO HAY SPEC. CO., j-. = 261 B, Lafayette St., Newark, N. J. 
























oo. 
CAMERA 


Direct from the Factory. 


Only $4.00 


‘“‘Why-CaHed the Duplex ??*...Be- 
cause it 1s adapted to either plates or 
Takes a Picture 4x5 films. 

The introduction of the Duplex marks an epoch in amateur photo y. 
Just think of a perfect Hand and Tripod Camera using both Glass Plates 








i and Film for $4.00. 


The Duplex is built in a substantial manner, all parts being accurately 
fitted, and it will yield satisfactory pictures even in the hands of a novice. 
Full instructions with each camera. So simple, a child can operate, The 
Lens isa single Achromatic, adapted for. general work. The Automatic 
Shutter is self setting and operates for boti time and instantaneous exposure. 
Two finders are attached, also two tripod plates for the purpose of makin 
both upright and horizontal pictures. The Camera is covered with fine se 


‘grain imitation black ieather and has a leather handle for carrying. 4 


The Duplex Camera can be purchased only direct from the manu- 


1 “facturers. No salesmen, no middlemen’s profits, but direct from factory to 
] user, and consequently at less than one quarter the price that a high grade 


camera was ever before offered. _No catalogs, no printed matter, all-told in 
this Ad. Everything down to bed rock, hence the low price of $4.00. 

Camera perfection could only be attained by producing a combination 
or Duplex instrument—one capable of using either plates or film. We 
have reached this perfection and place before you'the finished product—the 
Duplex Camera—at-a nominal price and on the ‘‘ Money back if not satis- 
factory’’ basis. ‘ ; ‘ 

We will ship the Duplex Camera entirely on its merits, guaranteed sat- 
isfactory or it may be returned after ten days’ trial and the money will be 
refunded. 

The price ($4.00) includes one Plate Holder.. The Adapter for Film 
‘Packs; and other supplies, are carried in stock by all dealers everywhere. 

Send order to-day. Summer is here, enjoy life with a Camera. 


DUPLEX CAMERA COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


Factory No.1. | 














































































Five-Cent Classics. 





in 





A variety of supplementary reading of the highest order, for all the various 
grades, will be found in the following list of Five-Cent Classics. 
\ FIRST and SECOND GRADES. (Large Type:) iW 


1. Little Plant People—1. (Nature Stories.) 
2. Little Plant People—z. (Nature Stories.) 


SECOND and THIRD GRADES. 
. Little Workérs (Stories of Animals.) 
THIRD and FOURTH GRADES. 


4. Story of Washington. 
$- Story of Lincoln. 
7 
I 


w 


. Story of Franklin. 

. Story of Edison. 

. Story of the Pilgrims. 

FOURTH and FIFTH GRADES. 

9g. The Golden Touch (Hawthorne.) 

10. The Snow Image (Hawthorne. ) 

16, Western Pioneers (Story of the Louisiana Purchase.) 

. SIXTH GRADE. 

11. Rip Van Winkle (Itving.) 
12. Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving.) 
20. The Great Stone Faée (Hawthorne.) 
8. King of the Golden River (Ruskin.) 


SEVENTH GRADE. 
13. Courtship of Miles Standish ( Longfellow.) 
14. Evangeline ( Longfellow.) 
EIGHTH GRADE. 
15. Snowbound ( Whittier.) t ~ 


17. Enoch Arden (Tennyson.) 
f8. Vision of Sir Launfal (Lowell.) 








19. Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burns.) : 





va 





Each nitmber contains 32 pages, printed on good paper and bound in strong 
and attractive covers, — Price 5 centsa copy (7 cents each when less than five 
copies are ordered.) 60 cents a dozen. Order by Number. 











F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., — —_- Dansville, New York. © }} 
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One Month’s FRE Tr 
Instruction 

ty Courses by Mail in every town of the 
United States, and for this purpose we 
are going to offer one month’s instruction 
free of charge to every person who enrolls 
for a full twenty-six weeks’ Course be- 
foré July 1, 1904, and sends with his ap- 


plication the names of ten persons he 
thinks will be interested in improving their education. 


Summer School at Home 
If you are contemplating attending a Summer School 
this season, it will be unnecessary for you to leave home 
to do su, as we have arranged our Courses so that we 
can give you instruction for a portion or the entire 
vacation. : 


Prepare for the Autumn Examinations, 
Secure a Better Position next year, 





Secure a Better Certificate, by pur- phon 
suing a Course by Mail during wlars of your 





this Spring and Summer. 4s eT 






American Correspondence 
Normal, 80x C Dansville, N. Y. 








We are determined to introduce our © 
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ADDRESS... 02. -------- 


